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The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., Hon, Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subeommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. Come to order. 

This afternoon the Subcommittee No. 1 is meeting in session. 

Now, Mr. Ducander, I don’t think it is necessary to call the roll, 
but will you make the note as to the number of those who are present ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And those who are not present. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. There will be some additional members drifting in 
very soon. 

But I think we can go right ahead, since our time is limited. 

This afternoon we are having the pleasure of having the Secretary 
of the Army, Wilber M. Brucker, who is well known to the members 
of this subcommittee and to the members of the committee. 

Then later we have Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. 

The purpose of these hearings this afternoon is especially to cover 
the situation existing at the present time in reference to the National 
Guard of the United States, which is of great interest to ourselves 
and to the people of this country. 

This afternoon as the first witness, as I said before, we have the 
Secretary of the Army, Mr. Brucker. 

Mr. Secretary, we have a copy of what looks like your statement. 
Is that the statement you proceed on ? 

(Secretary Brucker sled) 

Mr. Brooks. So we are certainly glad to have you, sir. Take your 
time, and proceed with your statement. Following your statement, 
there will be the statement of General Taylor. 

I am going to ask the members of the subcommittee to refrain from 
going into the matter of questioning the two witnesses that we have 
this afternoon. When we finish the general statement and when Sec- 
retary Brucker and General Taylor are ready, we will go into execu- 
tive session to cover any classified portion of the hearings. 

These hearings, however, will be subject to release later, but after 
the classified sections are deleted. We are going to ask the witnesses 
to understand that matter is classified and will not be deleted from 
the hearings but will be subject to open inspection. 
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So, if you will, Mr. Secretary, we will be pleased to have your 
statement. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Brooks and members of the committee, it is a welcome 
opportunity for me to appear before this distinguished group and 
to render a report on our Reserve components. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that some time ago you requested 
the Army to present, during this session of Congre ess, current con- 
cepts of the future size, roles, and missions of the Reserve components. 
We are prepared to do this today with particular attention to its 
effect upon the Army National Guard. 

In the course of this presentation, it is our purpose to acquaint 
the committee with the troop structure that will enable the Army to 
fulfill its missions assigned by joint war plans. 

At the outset, let me say that to single out one segment of our 
forces in the presentation of the Army program is difficult because 
we consider our Army to be an integrated whole, with each component 
complementing all of the rest. I must therefore ask your indulgence 
in presenting the overall program to provide the foundation for 
examining its impact on the Army National Guard. 

As a former National Guard man and former Governor of Michi- 
gan, and now a Secretary of the Army, I have a deep appreciation 
of the great and vital role the National Guard has performed in the 
defense of our Nation. Traditionally, our citizen soldier has pro- 
vided the bulk of our fighting forces since the War of independence, 
and, in my searching analysis of the problem, I have seen no indica 
tion that this situation will change in the foreseeable future. 

The capability of mutual destruction between the free world and 
the Soviet may well bring about a stalemate resulting from a parallel 
ability to deliver nuclear w eapons at long range. When such condi- 
tions exist, the projection of Soviet policy undoubtedly will be pred- 

icated upon the use of large and completely modernized ground 
for ces to overrun the free world. I hesitate to offer here a complete 

* precise concept of how a resourceful, ruthless and persistent 
enemy might bring war, large or small, upon us. It does appear 
realistic to me, how ever, that the militar y might of the Soviet cannot 
be held at bay by our allied friends alone, nor can I believe that the 
span of continents and oceans will protect our Nation from his weapons 
while we mobilize and train by any antiquated timetable of the past. 

Therefore, the need for a modern active Army, backed by a well- 
trained and thoroughly equipped citizen soldiery is greater than ever. 
It is apparent that at the earliest stage of hostilities in any future 
conflict, the Army’s National Guard must be capable of taking its 
place in combat alongside the active forces as an integral part of the 
same organization and weapons systems. There can be no double 
standard of training and equipment on the battlefield. 

Therefore, the active and Reserve elements of the Army must 
operate as an integrated whole—the only distinction between the two 
being the timing of their effort. 

The active for ces, in the main, may be engaged at once in active 
combat while the Reserve components must be prepared to commit 
their strength to action as soon as can be humanly achieved after 
mobilization. 
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The Army of the United States, by law, consists of the active Army, 
the Army National Guard of the United States, and the United States 
Army Reserve. 

They constitute one piece of cloth—each fiber of the warp and 
woof must be inextricably woven with all the others to furnish the 
necessary strength and durability of the whole military garment. 

The Reserve component element—to the degree it is manned, to 
the degree it is trained, and to the degree it is equipped—determines 
in large measure how effective the Army can be as an instrument of 
national security. 

The appropriation requested for fiscal year 1959 provides for a 
National Gu ard paid drill strength of 360,000 a reduction of 40,000 
from the current fiscal year. The planned strength reduction in the 
Guard will be socusisiialin gradually through reduced input and 
normal attrition and not by elimination of men now enrolled. 

More than ever before, it is necessary that our National Guard ac- 
quire in peacetime a degree of fighting proficiency that will insure 
an early entry into combat in its traditional role as an integr: al part 
of the first line of defense. In recognition of this need, the Congress, 
working through the Army, provides for the citizen soldier the most 
modern equipment, weapons, and weapons systems. 

He is taught the latest tactics and techniques, thereby insuring a 
reserve of well-trained individuals and units. To this, we must add 
modern organizations that are capable of taking full advantage of 
new tactical concepts and tremendous firepower that our new weapons 
and weapons systems give us. 

Responding to the urgency of these new circumstances, the active 
Army has already reorganized its major units into what is commonly 
known as the pentomic structure. It is just as inperative that the 
Reserve components acquire, through pentomic reorganization, the 
same degree of monUsty flexibility and fire power as the active estab- 
lishment. To assure an identical capability, the Army Staff has de- 
veloped, after an xi austive review, a troop structure to meet the needs 
of modern warfare. This review occupied a full year to accomplish 
and has, within the past 2 weeks, been placed in my hands for approval. 

This pentomic troop structure for the Reserve components is spe- 
cifically designed to provide the Army forces which are required to 
support joint war plans. It represents the best thinking of our most 
brilliant military planners, and provides a troop basis realistically 
geared to the needs of national defense. 

The units included in the Reserve component troop basis, together 
with active forces in being, will be of the number, type, and composi- 
tion required to meet approved mobilization objectives. We believe 
that units now in being that are found to be excess to the fulfillment 
of these objectives should be eliminated from the troop basis to per- 
mit. concentration of the available manpower resources in those units 
which must be ready at an early date following the start of mobil- 
zation. 

A member of the Army staff is prepared, following General Taylor, 
to give you a classified briefing on the planned troop structure. 

As Secretar y of the Army, I recognize that the modernization of the 
troop program of the Reserve components will result in the inactiva- 
tion and conversion of some Army National Guard and United States 
Army Reserve units. A great deal of study and careful planning re- 
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mains to be done by the Army in cooperation with the several States 
to insure that all actions will be in the best interests of all concerned, 
and will assure the capability of our Reserve components to meet the 
military requirements of approved mobilization objectives. 

We particularly want to insure that the necessary inactivations and 
conversions will be undertaken only after thorough planning with 
the governors, and we will stretch the implementing period over 2 
years to insure the minimum of turbulence and adequate utilization 
of constructed facilities. In doing this, it is our aim to insure that 
all armories, training centers, and other facilities will be utilized and 
that reservists are not eliminated from their componénts in the con- 
traction of the troop structure. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now be followed by General Taylor, who will 
discuss our military requirements for the Reserve components in 
the light of strategy, weapons, and resources. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, we will hear from Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff 
of the Army. 

General Taylor, happy to hear from you. 

General Taytox. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am very happy to appear again before this committee to discuss a 
number of matters of great import: ince to our Reserve components. 
These matters include considerations of the numerical strength and 
the organizational structure to which the Reserve forces should move 
in order to increase their effectiveness in contributing to the military 
strength of the United States. The presentation which you will 
receive from our representatives is the result of more than a year of 
intense study on the part of the Army staff. This study has been 
assisted by the comments of the General Staff Committee on National 
Guard and Army Reserve policy and ae recently by informal dis- 
cussion with representatives of the National Gu: ard and of the Re- 
serve Officers Associations. I am not suggesting that there has been 
complete unanimity of opinion over many of the difficult questions 
which have required adjustment. I would stress, however, the sin- 
cere effort which has been made to give consideration to all points 
of view and to arrive at a solution which, from a military pomt of 
view, derives the most from the assets represented by the National 
Guard and the United States Army Reserve. 

This study of our reserve structure has gone on against a back- 
ground of change which is affecting all of the armed services. I have 
often had occasion to remark that the changes in the art of war are 
proceeding at a more rapid pace today than any time in history. For 
the last few years, the Active Army has been engaged in overhauling 
its organizational structure and vastly expanding its weapons sys- 
tems. As you know, we began the reorganization of our Army divi- 
sions along the so- -called pentomic lines in July 1956 and completed 
this worldwide readjustment on February 1, 1958. It has: always been 
understood that following the reorganization of the active Army, it 
would be necessary to proceed to a “similar operation in the Reserve 
components. That critical time has now come, and we propose to 
proceed on a 2-year program which will utilize the experiences gained 
thus far in the active forces and will have as its objective the adjust- 
ment of our reserve structure to the most modern concepts of military 
organization. 
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There are three overriding factors which require a comprehensive 
reorganization of the Reserve components at this time. I have al- 
ready mentioned one of these, namely, the requirement to reorganize 
along pentomic lines in consistence with the new structureof the Active 
Army. 

A second requirement arises from the present overstructure of 
the Reserve forces. The present troop basis contains about 13,000 
company size units and was based upon a strength of a million and 
a quarter men in these units. Since the institution of this troop basis, 
the authorized drill strength of the Reserve components has been re- 
duced by about 50 percent so that by the end of fiscal year 1959 there 
will be authorized only 630,000 men in a paid drill status. It would be 
completely unsound to spread this reduced manpower over the old 
structure, a course of action which would result in unacceptable weak- 
ness throughout the units of the National Guard and of the Army 
Reserve. The low effective strength in units would preclude reaching 
the level of combat readiness which is essential under present con- 
ditions. 

The third requirement for reorganization is the need to relate our 
Reserve component troop structure to the requirements of current 
war plans. As this relationship can be discussed in detail only in 
executive sessions, I shall limit my comments to a few general remarks. 

The United States Army justifies its existence by virtue of its 
ability in conjunction with the other military services to contribute to 
the deterrence of war. To have deterrent effectiveness, the Army must 
have visible strength in being, ready to engage in combat any place, any 
time. We are deeply impressed with the telescoping of the time factor 
which results from the possession of weapons of great destruction in 
our hands and in those of our potential enemies, In time of emergency, 
we can no longer arm and train our forces at the leisurely pace of 
former times. Our Active Army must be constantly ready. Our Re- 
serve forces should have that degree of readiness which will allow 
them to fall into place at the proper time in the course of an ac- 
celerated mobilization. This requires certain reserve forces, im- 
mediately upon D-day, to man antiaircraft sites in the United States 
and to fill out the Active Army both with individuals and with units. 
The readiness of these reinforcements must be geared to the rate of 
deployment of the Active Army. Following shortly behind these top 
priority requirements come the Reserve divisions, balanced appro- 
pirately by the combat and support type units necessary to permit 
their overseas deployment in accordance with the mobilization 
schedule. 

The picture which I have tried to portray is one of a continuous 
generation of military strength. At the head of this procession are the 
Active Army units, but mingled with them, or following closely be- 
hind them, 1s a stream of reserve force units of varying sizes and 
types, all blending together into a balanced deployment of military 
force. 

The keynote of this new concept of Army mobilization is the require- 
ment for a combat readiness of units proportioned to their place in the 
deployment schedule. The implementation of this concept requires the 
imposition of priorities upon Reserve units. In other words, those 
units which must go earliest should receive favored treatment in terms 
of personnel strength and in terms of equipment when there is not 
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enough to go around for all users. The accent is on smaller numbers of 
better trained, better equipped forces, capable of making their strength 
felt shortly after the outbreak of hostilities. These factors apply to 
the Active Army. They apply with equal cogency to our Reserve 
Forces. The effective and harmonious blending ‘of these indispensable 
elements of Army strength is necessary to meet the demands of our 
national security. 

The following presentation in executive session will show you our 
overall plan for the progressive and evolutionary conversion of our 
Reserve Forces to this new concept. This plan has been presented to 
Secretary Brucker but has not yet received his approval. I recognize 
that particularly in the case of the National Guard there will be many 
local problems which will have to be resolved by patient study and 
consultation. Inasense, every State will present a special problem and 
will be so considered by the Army staff in developing the implementing 
plans. 

I consider the structural changes and contractions ineident to this 
reorganization as essential to assure the successful execution of the 
Army’s role as an indispensable member of the national defense team. 
The plan which you will have presented is in consonance with current 
approved war plans and has been so adjudged by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff 

I would not understate the difficulties inherent in passing to the new 
organization, but I assure this committee that the end result will be 
a vastly more effective active Army, National Guard, and Army Re- 
serve. 

I look forward to discussing this matter with you later in greater 
detail. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, before we go into executive session, and all of the members of 
the committee have agreed to withhold questions until then, we have 
here one of our colleagues, Mr. Cleveland Bailey of West Virginia. I 
understand he wants to make a brief statement, and I know he wants 
to be in open session. 

Congressman Bailey, if you could come up to the front and have a 
seat next to the Secretary there, I am sure there will be no objection 
to hearing from you before we go into executive session. 

Just have a seat there, sir, to ‘the left. 

Secretary Brucker. How are you, sir? 

General Taytor. How are you? 

Mr. Baitey. It isn’t often, Mr. Chairman, that I get the privilege of 
sitting by such distinguished people. 

Mr. Brooks. We are honored to have you here, sir, and very happy 
to have you. 

Mr. Battery. Shal I proceed ? 

Mr. Brooks. If you will, sir. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the 
purpose of the record, I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey, of the 
Third District of West Virginia. 

I appear today to register my own protest and the protest of my 
State of West Virginia, through our Governor, the Honorable Cecil 
H. Underwood, to the plan of the Defense Department and the Budget 
Bureau to curtail the present strength of our National Guard by the 
elimination of funds necessary to carry on this essential defense need. 
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Mr. Chairman, the National Guard is as old as the Republic itself. 
It has become, through the years, a national tradition. 

It has and should continue to be one of the bastions which has 
helped the Nation to foster and create. Curtailment now would mean 
eventual elimination. This the Congress must not permit. 

West Virginia is proud of its National Guard and the fine record it 
has achieved in both the stress of war and in times of peace. 

We have plans of improving our guard facilities within our State. 
These plans are backed by State appropriations. Funds are available 
to match Federal funds for this long-overdue program. We want to 
go forward, not retreat. 

West Virginia’s views and the views of my colleagues in the dele- 
gation from West Virginia can best be expressed in a letter I have just 
received from our Governor, the Honorable Cecil H. Underwood. 
And I would like at this time, Mr. Chairman, the privilege of reading 
his letter to me into the record. It is quite forceful and meaningful. 

Mr. Brooks. Just proceed, sir. 

Mr. Battery (reading) : 


Dear Mr. Battey: Along with the Governors of most of our other States, l 
am quite concerned at legislation that has been proposed in the Congress of the 
United States further curtailing the strength of the Army National Guard. It 
is my understanding that the annual budget submitted to the Congress contains 
only sufficient funds to support an Army National Guard strength of 360,000 
during the fiscal year 1959 and would require the discharge of 40,000 volunteer 
citizen soldiers, members of the National Guard. This, added to the reduction 
now in progress means a loss nationwide of approximately 75,000 guardsmen. 
During our present era of international unrest, I believe it would be most unwise 
to curtail any of our Reserve Forces and rather that the Congress should give 
serious consideration to the expansion of our National Guard for both national 
defense and civilian defense purposes. 

I have been advised by my Adjutant General that the proposed reduction in 
the National Guard, if projected on an equitable basis to each of the States, 
would mean a loss to West Virginia of approximately 44 officers and 408 enlisted 
men and from 3 to 5 organized units now serving West Virginia communities. 

I am further disturbed by the indication received from the National Guard 
Bureau by the Office of the Adjutant General that a reduction in the Army 
National Guard may affect as high as 30 percent of West Virginia’s present 
guard strength. 

One of my first official acts as Governor was to call upon the National Guard 
for assistance when floods ravaged several of our southern counties. Prior to 
this, many of our National Guard units have been called to State duty to aid 
the civil authorities in floods, forest fires, searches, and other disasters. 

At the present time in West Virginia we have 50 Army National Guard units 
strategically located in 31 communities. Any further reduction in this force 
would seriously imperil the interests of these communities. 

Rather than a reduction, it is my belief that West Virginia could support and 
maintain at least one other battalion-sized unit. Although West Virginia is 
reasonably well protected by the present dispersal of our units, the addition of 
another battalion-sized unit would make the National Guard available to all of 
the 55 counties in our State. 

West Virginia now owns 12 armories, and recent legislation authorized the 
construction of 19 additional armories, which will cover all of our present 
National Guard units. 

With this program now at a workable stage, a reduction of any kind would 
nullify many years of work and planning and could prove disastrous to our 
entire program. 

It is my hope that you will work diligently to prevent any further cut in our 
Army National Guard forces and lend your good offices to the expansion, growth, 
and strengthening of our National Guard. 

The organization, intent, and spirit of our National Guard is a heritage handed 
down to us by our forebears and must be protected by the many States from dis- 
sipation or disbandment by Federal authorities. 
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Now, I add, Mr. Chairman, to the effect of the Governor’s letter: 

The severe weather we experienced last week brought as much as 56 
inches of snowfall to certain sections of our State of West Virginia, 
and one of the National Guard units is out there now distributing food 
to isolated communities on secondary roads where we have snowdrifts 
of 15 to 20 feet in height. They are distributing, by use of helicopters, 
food necessary to keep people of those isolated communities going. 

And we talk about curtailing and abandoning service of that type? 
I think the Governor is exactly rigbt in his position. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, may I express the hope that your 
committee will find the solution in some form of legislation that will 
prevent this raiding. 

At this time, I assure you I will join in my effort to restore the 
amounts deleted from the budget. I will support any legislation 
this committee may propose to see to it that the present guard strength 
at least is kept intact and, as I said before, anything that will tend 
to go forward rather than retreat. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bauny. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Congressman Bailey, we appreciate your fine state- 
ment. 

I may say, before we go in executive session, too, that there are those 
that refer to the future of the Army as being in the past. Well, I am 
not one of those. And I want to see a strong Army, backed up with 
a strong, mobile, well-trained National Guard. And it is with that 
view that we enter these hearings and that we receive the testimony, 
both in open and in executive session. 

So we are happy to have your statement at this time. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. You have a question ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes; I do, and I believe that this matter should be dis- 
cused in public. I think there has been altogether too many things 
covered up by executive hearings. I think that very strongly. 

When any questions come up that should be in executive hearings— 
we have already been told the strength of the United States Army all 
over the United States, in every paper, and if we are having execu- 
tive sessions to have things concealed from the people, it is entirely 
erroneous. 

I think we should go into this matter openly and fairly for every- 
body to hear exactly what is going on. Ifa question that is asked that 
is secret, naturally that could be ape pert 

Mr. Brooks. I want to say to the gentleman now: I took the re- 
sponsibility of saying to the Secretary and the Chief of Staff that we 
would question them in this initial hearing in executive session, that 
then the record, excepting for that portion which is of milits ary secrecy, 
would be then released to the press. 

Mr, Bray. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the remainder of the hearings are going to be in 
open session. If the gentleman has quarreled with any particular 
portion of these hearings that are deleted or changed in any way— 
because they are of a military value to the common enemy—I would 
like to have his protest. I don’t think he will protest it. 
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Mr. Bray. And I also think that it is to the benefit of the Army—l 
mean this from the bottom of my heart—for the people to know exactly 
what is going on. I am saying that as much as anything else for 
that purpose. It is often said that doctors bury their mistakes and the 
military—the Department of Defense, and not the Army, you under- 
stand—classify theirs. 

When the idea of the Department of Defense has changed more than 
100 percent as to the needs in 2 years, I think the American people are 
entitled to know it. 

Mr. Brooks. Why certainly they are entitled to know it. Nobody 
is going to hold back the information from them ever. 

i: Mr. Bray. I am sure I won’t turn it over to the press, if no one else 
oes. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous consent at 
this time to have included in the record at this point a letter which I 
have received from the adjutant general from the State of Illinois. 

I would like to have the letter included in the form of a statement 
from the adjutant, in opposition to the reduction of personnel and 
units, also, of the National Guard. 

Mr. Bray. Can I ask to put in 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection 

Mr. Bray. I 

Mr. Brooks. Just a moment. Let’s get this in one at a time. The 
gentleman will have his chance. 

If there is no objection, it is so ordered, and it is made a part of the 
record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 











STATE oF ILLINOIS, 
MILITARY AND NAVAL DEPARTMENT, 
Springfield, February 21, 1958. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN PRICE: I am advised that your committee will open hear- 
ings on February 24 regarding the reduction in strength and units of the Army 
National Guard. 

The reaction in Illinois, and I am informed throughout the Nation, is one of 
strong opposition to the strength reduction of 40,000 as contained in the budget 
now before the Congress. You will recall we were reduced by 35,000 this year 
and, thus, we suffer a 75,000 reduction from a high last year of 435,000 down 
to 360,000 for fiscal year 1959. 

This reduction plus the proposed reduction of 6 divisions and other support 
units, about 1,200 in number, will make it impossible to conduct effective unit 
training and will seriously reduce the combat capability of units, which are the 
only immediately callable Ready Reserves of the Army. This certainly just 
doesn’t make sense. This reduction in strength will further limit the opportunity 
of young men to volunteer for military duty to fulfill their military obligations. 

We advocate a minimum enrolled strength of 400,000 for the Army National 
Guard for fiscal year 1959, and funds to support that strength. Also, that all 
units presently in the Army National Guard structure be maintained. These 
units to be converted or redesignated as required to provide pentomic or other 
type units needed in the missile age. Thereafter, any units rendered surplus 
to be released by the States. 

You have always been a strong supporter of the National Guard concept, 
under the militia clause of the Constitution, and I know you will continue 
to support the proposition of a strong Army National Guard. If the Army is 
permitted to continually weaken the National Guard it won’t be long until 
they will destroy its completely. 
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I strongly urge you to support these recommendations, and hope that as a 
result of your endeavors the Army National Guard will continue to increase 
in efficiency and readiness to fulfill its mission as a Ready Reserve Force. 

This we cannot do without strength and units. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
Leo M. BoyYLe, 
Major General, Adjutant General’s Corps, Illinois National Guard, 
the Adjutant General. 

Mr. Bray. I ask for the same privilege, from the Governor and the 
adjutant general of the State of Indiana. 

Mr. Brooks. The Governor from Indiana is coming down here, and 
will testify in open session. 

Mr. Bray. I am sure it is not in executive session. 

Mr. Brooks. It will be in open session, I promise the gentleman 
that. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. I ask unanimous consent to have included in the record 
at this point a letter from the Governor of Texas and also a letter 
from the adjutant general of the State National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say this to the gentleman: We talked to the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, Governor Stratton, yesterday. 

And beginning Monday, we hope to have many of the governors 
here—every one that will come. And they will all be in open session. 
And everybody will have a chance to make an jnquiry or question 
any one of them. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, in view of that, I withdraw my request 
until my governor appears. 

Mr. Brooks. Governor Stratton is heading up the delegation that 
is coming down here. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, I ask a question as to what type of 
information we are going to get in executive session. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it seems to me it makes very little difference, Mr. 
Van Zandt, whether it is in open session or executive session for the 
time being. Because the testimony taken will be released to the press, 
excepting insofar as there are vital military secrets. And I know the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania very well, and I know that he does not 
want to release any military secrets to the press. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would liketo ask the general a question—General 
Taylor. 

Then I imagine that that type of information which would come 
under the classification of secret would represent tables of organiza- 
tion and so forth, in connection with the reorganization of your forces 
along the lines of a pentomic division; is that right ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Generally speaking, the two types of information I consider highly 
important, which |] think you must have in order to underst: ind our 
problem, are first the magnitude of our contemplated wartime mobil- 
ization, and then the order in which we would deploy these forces 
overseas. 

In other words, it is our whole military reaction that will be laid in 
front of you. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This type of information made available to the 
enemy would be of great assistance, would it not 

General Taytor. I beg pardon ? 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. The type of information, therefore, that will be 
given to us would be of great assistance to the enemy ? 

General Tayvor. If it were published 

Secretary Brucker. It would be, if it were published, of great assist- 
ance to the enemy. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It would be, if it were published. 

General Taytor. It would show the enemy what type of forces we 
would have at strategic points. 

Secretary Brucker. That is what he said. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That was my question. 

I am sure the gentleman from Indiana would not want to give the 
public that type of information today, because he knows the pipelines 
would carry it back to the enemy. 

Mr. Bray. I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania knows the 
information we will get as well as I do. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is not the question. 

Mr. Bray. That is the question. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Mr. Winstrap. After we hold these hearings, we may have some 
testimony from the Secretary and Chief of Staff that a number of 
governors and adjutants and other people would like to question, 
relating back to further questioning along that line, after the testi- 
mony has been made public ? 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean the governors or 

Mr. Winstep. No, I mean the Secretary and the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean for a rebuttal ? 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Yes, because if the representatives of the National 
Guard and representatives of the Reserve organizations will not have 
a chance to testify in keeping with the testimony given by the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Chief of Staff 

Mr. Brooks. I know Governor Brucker well enough to know that 
if it is needed to have him back, he will be glad to come back here, 
Isn’t that right, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct, Mr. Chairman; we are available 
atany time. Happy to. 

Mr. Brooks. And General Taylor, you will be available ? 

(General Taylor nods. ) 

Mr. Brooks. So after the testimony is taken, if you are needed fur- 
ther, you would be available ? 

Secretary Brucker. Indeed, we will. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, in following—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Deverevx. In following along the question brought out by 
the gentleman from Mississippi, I think the committee should know 
that we will have in executive session a number of officers of the Na- 
tional Guard who have been cleared for top secret, so that it will not 
be a star chamber proceeding here before the subcommittee. Am I 
correct in that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. And anyone who is cleared by the 
services would be allowed to remain. 

Furthermore, nothing but what is of vital military importance to 
the enemy will be excluded. And if there is any member of the com- 
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mittee that wants to question the exclusion of any part of the testi- 
mony, he will be entitled to an opportunity to do that. 

I don’t see that anybody is hurt. Furthermore, I do think that 
the committee’s inquiry will be seriously hampered if we are con- 
fined to only that type of testimony that can be given in open session, 
excluding that which is of vital interest to the committee and of pos- 
sible use to the enemy. That is the reason for the hearing. If there 
is no—— 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Osmers. I suggest we go into executive session and hear the 
testimony. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Second. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, a motion being made, we will 
go into executive session. Any objections? 

No objection. 

So ordered. 

The committee will go into executive session. 

(At 2:45 p. m., the committee entered executive session.) 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™MITrer ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Suscommittee No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, February 24, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 2:45 p. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. I think to start with we should have in the record—— 

Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. We should have in the record the names of the repre- 
sentatives from the National Guard who are present in this executive 
meeting here. 

Mr. Ducanper. Those present are General Reckord, the adjutant 
general of Maryland ; General Strauss, from the National Guard Asso- 
ciation; General Galusha, from the National Guard Association; and 
General Purnell, from the Maryland National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

Now, one additional statement here: These statements given to all 
the members of the committee are secret and I will ask that they be 
returned to Mr. Ducander following the end of this hearing. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

(Secretary Brucker aside.) 

Mr. Ducanner. I will see. 

Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Is everybody in the room cleared ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Everyone is cleared. 

Mr. Brooks. For secret information ? 

Mr. Ducanper. For top-secret information. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, that being the case, we will proceed with the 
hearing. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, who do you want to start with as the first 
witness ? 
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Secretary Brucker. General Taylor will be the first. witness. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Taylor. 

General, will you proceed ¢ 

General Taytor. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. St. George, and gentlemen, 
to continue the theme which I elaborated in my prepared statement, 
you will recall I mentioned that under our current war plans, the 
accent is on ready forces and smaller forces. 

I wanted to state clearly what the limitation upon our mobilization 
objectives are. 

In the case of the Army, it has been determined that the force which 
we should be prepared to raise is one that will be able to fight overseas 
those units that we could have in training in the United 





States 

















. As we present to you the tabulation of forces repre- 
sented by the Army, one should bear in mind that this is the maximum 
structure for which the Army is authorized to seek dollars or 
manpower. 

In this presentation you will notice that the entire Army, to include 
Active Army, National Guard, and Reserves, is divided into three 
priorities. 

The first priority represents the Active Army divisions themselves. 
There will be 14 in number at the end of fiscal year 1959, plus their 
mappOrne groups. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How many in number? 

General Taytor. Fourteen. That includes the overseas deploy- 
ment. 

That is the top-priority force, then, that must be ready to go at 
M-day, either to fight where they are overseas or prepared to get into 
airplanes and get into ships and move out of this country. 








Priority 2 represent the next block of Army strength which would 
follow on the heels of the Active Army reinforced. . 

These second priority units comprise that second wave that follews 
right behind the Active Army. 

The third priority represents those divisions, 
supporting troops, which will be in training by 














plus 











So those are the three priorities in which we divide the entire Army 
and Reserve forces, related, as I say, to our mobilization, our deploy- 
ment and our transportation capabilities. 

So I have painted a picture, I hope, of a generation of continuous 
strength moving forward from M-day. 

Now, that is the general situation. 

As I say again, we cannot buy equipment for a force greater than 
that described. ———— . So when we are asked the question : 
“Why wouldn’t you like to have a bigger Reserve?” the answer will 
be because we are not authorized to buy equipment for it. 
That controls the magnitude, really, of the force structure 
which we are going to present. 

Now, with that introduction, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit, I 
would like to ask General Woolnough to present the structure plan in 
some detail. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 
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Before we do that, I would like to ask you a question or two, General. 

Maybe Woolnough is going to cover this, ‘but if he isn’t, I would 
like to ask you to do so. 

—— If we do not have the equipment for more 
National Guard divisions, the Defense Department will ask for addi- 
tional equipment ? 

General Taytor. I was not entirely clear, sir. We do have the 
equipment for these ———— divisions in the second priority. 

Mr. Brooks. In the second priority. 

General Taytor. We have ———— equipment for the third priority 
divisions. —— e, 

Mr. Brooxs. You didn’t cover the third priority, did you? 

General Taytor. Yes; I mentioned that there you will find 
divisions which are being trained. ———- ———— 

Mr. Vaw Zanvr. Does that group include the Reserve divisions? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. ‘You will see some guard and some 
Reserve divisions in that third priority. 

Mr. Brooxs. ———— ———. 

General Taytor. ———— 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. On that same line, General, is this recapitu- 
lation, I guess you would call it, as to those divisions—is that all the 
divisions that you believe that you need, or is that the best you can 
put under the ceiling that, so far, has been allotted by the Defense 
Department ? 

General Taytor. It is rather a commonsense figure, Mr. Bray, that 
represents the force that we think could deal with any small war and 
could handle the rather indefinite requirements of the general war 
in its early stages. 

Mr. Bray. The reason I ask that: 

The Chairman of this committee has already stated that he did 
want the Army to have the force that they had requested. I am talk- 
ing about the chairman of the full committee. 

General Tayror. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. And naturally if you do not need any more than this, 
we would certainly be remiss in raising your appropriation. That is 
the reason I am asking you. I know there is a certain reluctance to 
testify against the Department of Defense, and if you would rather 
not answer it, O. K. But if you do care to answer it, I would like 
to know if that is all you want, because certainly this committee doesn’t 
want to put up any fight for you on numbers that you can’t use or don’t 
want. 

Also, I understand your Department—if you would rather not an- 
swer it. that isO. K. But I would like to know at the beginning of this 
exactly your standing on it. 

General Taytor. Really, the point I was making, Mr. Bray, is 

I don’t think we want more structure. We don’t need more divi- 
sions, or more battle groups. I would be more interested in having 
more people to put within these units. 

Mr. Bray. For instance, if you had the full amount of money that 
you needed, you would keep the guard and the Reserve at the point 
that you had previously set out and also your strength of your di- 
visions, the amount that you had previously set out, and your sup- 
porting units; is that correct ? 
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General Taytor. Yes, we favor the 700,000 overall strength of the 
Reserve from a military point of view. 

Mr. Brooks. And the thing that is holding you down is a lack of 
funds, and that is due to the failure to budget for the funds, is that it ? 

General Taytor. This is for the manpower strength ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Taytor. It results from a directive in planning for this 
budget which indicated a 10-percent reduction, down to 630,000. 
Then our money was put in the Socleah in consistence with that figure. 

Mr. Brooks. It came from the Defense Department ? 

General Taynor. Yes, sir; that is what we got our instructions. 

Mr. Brooks. It came from the Defense Department ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You don’t know whether it originated there, in the 
budget ? 

General Tayior. No, sir; only the fact that we got it as an original 
guideline. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Army feels it needs the whole 700,000. 

General Taytor. You understand, Mr. Brooks, we are not reclaim- 
ing the decision of the Department of Defense. However, our initial 
recommendation supported the 700,000. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, you spoke in the first page, the 
second paragraph of the joint war plans. My question is, When were 
those joint war plans formulated ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would have to refer to General Taylor be- 

cause those plans were formulated and passed on to me before I got 
them. 

And I would like to have General Taylor answer that. 

General Taytor. ———— ———— 

Mr. Devereux. Well, to get down to specifics: Were the present joint 
war plans formulated after a decision was made to reduce the forces? 

General Taytor. ————————. 

Obviously, as our force structure changes, those allocated to vari- 
ous tasks change somewhat, but the tasks remain pretty much the same. 

Mr. Drverevx. The roles and missions remain the same so far as 
the Army and the National Guard is concerned ? 

General Taytor. Essentially so. 

Mr. Deverevx. The point I am getting at is whether the joint war 
plans were tailored to the reduction by the budget or not. 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

I would say that the war plans really are based upon the tasks we 
anticipate having to meet and then we allocate the forces to support 
the tasks really according to the availability of our means. 

The budget really determines the strength of those forces that we 
can assign to these various obligations and commitments. 

Mr. Devereux. Then the primary consideration, so far as being able 
to carry out your mission, is based upon your budgetary strength and 
you do what you can to accomplish your mission with the tools made 
available. 

General Taytor. That is correct. We take our assets, which are 
generated by the budget, and look at our obligations and allot those 
forces in proportion to the requirement. 
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Mr. Deverevx. I think that clears it up. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question directly on that 
point ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Then how closely do you as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
feel that your assets are geared to meet the war plans as they have been 
conceived ? 

General Tayrzor. Well, Mr. Price, I don’t suppose any soldier, 
sailor, or airman or marine ever felt he had as much as he would like 
to have. 

Mr. Price. Do you feel you are even close to having as much as you 
think you would need on the basis of your war plans, as you can see 
them now? 

General Taytor. Speaking just for the Army, for the moment, we 
were considerably short from what I felt, from the military point of 
view, we would like to have in this particular time frame. 

Mr. Price. It isn’t a question of what you would like to have. 
What do you really think as a military man on that ? 

General Taynor. Are you speaking in terms of dollars or forces ? 

Mr. Price. I am speaking in terms of forces, what you need to im- 
plement your war plans. 

General Tayior. Well, insofar as the Army forces are concerned 
we realize we have to phase the development of our forces. 

We can’t change our structure overnight. I recommended to the 
Secretary of the Army a 925,000-man Army and a 700,000-man Re- 
serve. I recommended a budget of something like 11.9 billions, in 
direct obligations, for fiscal year 1959. That would not have resulted 
in creating all the forces I think we need, but it would have made an 
annual increment toward a goal which w ould have been desirable from 
my military point of view. 

Mr. Price. Wouldn’t you say also that you based your recommenda- 
tions, then, on what you believed you might be able to get—you based 
it on a minimum of what you thought you would be able to do. 

And would that come anywhere “close to what you would like to 
have? 

General Taytor. It would represent, I would say, an adequate 
budget this year but one which should then be duplicated over a period 
of years. 

Mr. Pricer. That is all I have. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question ? 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. What has happened to the general philosophy that 
we have been following, at least, has been advised by the Department 
of the Army, Department of Defense, and everybody else, that as we 
reduce our active forces we increase our Reserve forces? 

General Taytor. I think that this is an accurate statement of a 
philosophy which is sound up to a point. And of course, we have 
been following that. The Army has been reduced constantly as you 
know, since Korea. And we have been trying to strengthen our Re- 
serve with the idea that these units of the second echelon type, or 
second priority, ———- ———— should attain a higher readiness. 
— It remains an objective toward which we move. But 
I don’t think, General Devereux, that we can—and I hope you will 
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agree with me—that we could ever replace the first-priority forces 
by the second priority. 

In other words, you have to have divisions ready to go D-day and 
you can’t ———— ————. You can squeeze that first priority force 
down to a minimum, and I think we have, and up to that point re- 
placing active forces by Reserve forces is sound. But once you reach 
the point when that first- -priority force can’t be replaced by Reserve 
forces, then you should stop increasing the Reserves. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, I imagine in the construction of the Army 
that we are going to hear ‘about, sitting us you do as a member of 
the Joint Chiefs, you received all first-hand. information about the 
more modern method of prosecuting a war. 

In other words, as we move into the nuclear age? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So you have applied that information in the con- 
struction of this Army ? 

General Tayior. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That we are going to hear about ? 

General Taynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How long do you suppose that this present table of 
organization that we are going to hear about here in a few minutes 
will hold ? 

General Tayrtor. It will take, I would estimate, about 2 years to 
implement, as the Secretary suggested. 

would hope then it would be good for 3 or 4 years thereafter. 
That is purely a guess. It is unhappily true—I know the point you 
are thinking of, Mr. Van Zandt—that we are constantly stirring up 
our Reserve forces. No one regrets that more than I do, but. the 
progress of warfare won’t stand still, either for the active Army or 
for the Reserve forces. 

Secondly, also, our national policy doesn’t remain stable long 
enough for us to allow the military structure really to solidify. So 
against those two forces we are more or less helpless. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Isn’t it true that the second point that you made 
can be charged, we will say, with a lot of the confusion that exists 
today within the ranks of the Regular Establishment, as well as the 
Reserves # 

General Tayxor. It is definitely true that the ups and downs are 
a detriment to efficiency in the use of our military resources. 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. Yes, sir. 

Now, isn’t it true, further, that there are weapons in development 
stages today that will further revolutionize ground warfare within 
the next 5 to 10 years ? 

General Taytor. I couldn’t predict the rate of change. 

Developments have been so rapid in the last few. years, that if 
the same tempo is maintained your statement is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. Winsrrap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. How long have your present plans been under 
study ? 

When did you start this present plan ? 
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General Taytor. This plan that we are going to present to you? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

General Tayior. I would say it is over a year ago. We started 
this really when we decided to go into the pentomic structure for our 
Regular Army forces. We knew that something like this had to be 
done. And since that time we have been bringing this plan forward. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Here is the thing that is hard for me to understand. 
I am not blaming you gentlemen because I think you were told how 
much money to spend and where to go and that is it. But I recall 2 
years ago that Secretary Wilson—and they even used the President’s 
name and everybody said—that they had to have this terrific Reserve 
program. 

And then a year ago I recall your testimony, at that time, was that 
you were converting into this so-called new program. 

The thing that makes me somewhat confused is this testimony we 
have had since January behind closed doors, as to how long it takes to 
do all these new things and convert from one thing to another. 

This was already under way and I can’t understand, to save my life, 
and I am not blaming you fellows for it altogether, why it is a year ago 
they didn’t know any more than they know now, and why we set this 
thing up and fought so hard to get it built up 2 years ago, and last 
year, and come back in here cutting back this year, and God only 
knows what we will be doing next year, and 2 years from now. 

You know 2 years from now will be a presidential election year. 
We may have another economy move, and we may have a little flareup 
somewhere and be in this thing again. 

It seems to me that you have 400,000 National Guard men that you 
canuse. The draft will be up next year. 

I am not going into all the details, in the questions I want to ask 
you at the present time. But we have no assurance that the draft 
might be extended. So what will you do if the draft is cut off a year 
from now—what will you do about your National Guard, and Re- 
serve program? Will it be necessary to expand them again a year 
from now to maintain the strength you now recommend, in case that 
should be done? 

All these things are possibilities. Some kind of plan will have to 
be made ahead of time, or we will catch ourselves from year to year, 
up and down and up and down again. 

General Taytor. You will see, sir, that in our plan there is consid- 
erable flexibility. In other words, it can contract and it can expand. 

Not in terms of units again, but the fact we don’t have 100 percent 
strength in many of our units leaves a considerable area where addi- 
tion manpower can be applied. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. General, the thing I can’t understand was the 
unanimous testimony we had a year ago and 2 years ago and all the 
way down the line, of how important and how urgent it would be 
that we keep the National Guard up to 400,000 and the Reserve up 
to a certain strength, and then this quick, we come and cut it all back 
as we now doit. 

I can’t understand the testimony that we have had so recently and 
the testimony we are having today. It seems to me the military 
leaders, the Army itself, could have seen this a year ago and you could 
have never built up to the 400,000 and we wouldn’t be in the situation 
we are in now. 
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Of course, this hasn’t anything to do with the present situation. I 
am not going to ask any more questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s proceed with the testimony, then. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, isn’t it proper to have questions on the 
general statement that the general made at this time, rather than 
waiting until we get into the other matters / 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I join in that. 

I don’t want to disrupt the procedure. But it seems to me there 
are 1 or 2 basic questions here. 

The Cuarrman. They have been covered here now. I recognize you, 
if you wish to, to ask some questions at this point. 

Mr. Morris. All right, just a basic question, and it will be short. 

I might first state as a predicate that I don’t believe that any member 
of this « committee or any person anywhere has any higher regard for 
the present Secretary of the Army, Mr. Brucker, and eneral T aylor, 
than I have. I think you are great, distinguished American citizens. 

I know you are trying to do what you think is best. God bless you, 
I wish you well in that. 

I am not going to take but just a moment, but I want to lay the 
predicate. ‘There is no man that ever lived on the face of the earth, 
no matter how great he was, and even if you refer to George W ash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln and all the great ones we have— 
generals, politicians, statesmen, and so on. They all made serious 
mistakes along the line, as well as having done some very wonderful 
thing. 

Now, here is a basic mistake I think you have made, that you are 
making, that is disclosed by your own statements. And I want to read 
just a few excerpts from those statements and show you why I say that. 

For instance, you state here, Mr. Secretary: 

We are prepared today to do this with particular attention to its effect upon 
the Army National Guard. In the course of this presentation, it is our purpose 
to acquaint the committee with the troop structure that will enable the Army to 
fulfill its missions assigned by joint war plans. 

I will hurry on with this. 


And then for General Taylor to say—you say this. And I am just 
reading excerpts, of course: 


These matters include considerations of the numerical strength and the 
organizational strength to which the Reserve forces should move in order to 
increase their effectiveness in contributing to the military strength of the United 
States. 


And then over here, on the second page, you say: 

This critical time now has come when we propose to proceed on a 2-year 
program which will utilize experience gained thus far in the Active forces and 
will have as its objective the adjustment of our Reserve structure to the most 
modern concepts of military organization. 

And then again on page 3: 

The United States Army justifies its existence by virtue of its ability in con- 
junction with other military services to contribute to the deterrence of war. To 
have deterrent effectiveness, the Army must have visible strength in being ready 
to engage in combat any place, anywhere. 

And this last excerpt and then my comment: 

On page 4 


The accent is on smaller numbers of better trained, better equipped forces 
capable of making their strength felt shortly after the outbreak of hostilities. 
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These factors apply to the Active Army. They apply with equal cogency to 
our Reserve forces. The effective and harmonious blending of these indispen- 
sible elements of Army strength is necessary to meet the demands of our na- 
tional security. 

Now, the point is this. You have said that you are welding to- 
gether the Regular Army and the National Guard as if they were one 
and the same. And they can’t be. Now, the National Guard plays 
a tremendous part, outside of just its military activity alone. 

As a concrete illustration: We recently had one of the biggest snows 
in history here in Washington. For 1 and 2 days a great number, 
perhaps 90 percent or something like that, of the Government em- 
ployees didn’t even come to work. Now, they were given a holiday, 
or something. They couldn't get to work. We were tied up with 
traffic, and so on. They were given a holiday. 

I believe it was 90 percent, or a great many of them. Only those 
who were in the most necessary categories came to work. 

Now, the point is this. It is just as much necessary for our mili- 
tary protection, military activities, that the National Guard stand 
ready to put out first, to save livestock so people can have something 
to eat when the snowstorms come, to put down maybe trouble in some 
zone somewhere, serious trouble in a State and so on, and it is neces- 
sary to have those as a part of our military government. But the 
Army doesn’t do those things, General. 

And what I am afraid of is that you are reducing the National 
Guard based on the theory that you are considering them to be ex- 
actly like the Regular force of the Army, and they are not. 

Now, that is what perturbs me. And I think there is weakness in 
your statements in regard to that. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is your question, now. 

Mr. Morris. Well, my question is this—— 

[Laughter]. 

Mr. Morris. My question is simply this. All right, you may laugh 
at it, but this is a serious matter. The question is have you care- 
fully considered that particular - ise of the National Guard? 

General Taytor. Well, as you can imagine, Mr. Morris, as the 
Chief of Staff of the United St: os Army, I am talking about the 
guard today purely in its strictly military role as a federalized force 
in time of war. I am first to recognize there are many other uses of 
the National Guard and they are very important. I would express 
the belief, however, that the streamlining which I recommend for 
military purposes would not detract from the capability of the guard 
to do the things you have in mind. 

Mr. Morris. Well, that is what I am afraid it is doing. 

I am afraid that it is crippling the National Guard. Of course. 
you do enough—in other words, I will put it this way to make myself 
clear. 

Maybe I haven’t. I would think—of course, not having boas 
the plan in detail, but I imagine your plan is definitely good as far 
as just combat service alone is concerned, or the readiness for combat. 
But I am afraid that you have not taken into consideration the other 
elements, and that you are reducing the National Guard below what 
it ought to be by reason of that. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s hear the program there and then we can go 
into the details of it. 
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Mr. Osmers? 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I think I wanted to make an obser- 
vation more than ask a question. 

I get an uncomfortable feeling as we hear the story untold here 
that these programs and the size of these forces are not dictated 
by military considerations but are dictated by financial considera- 
tions. I have no argument with Secretary one or General Taylor. 

I think they are two of the ablest men we have in the Government. 
But I just have that feeling and I can’t get it out of my system, that 
the ground forces of the United States have become the tail on the 
dog, and the length of the tail depends on how much money is alloted 
up at the head. 

And I think it is a wrong way of developing the size of the ground 
forces of the United States. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. I agree with Mr. Osmers. And I think this committee— 
I think I can speak freely on that—is very friendly with what the 
Army has done. 

After all, you have Explorer in the air, and have accomplished 
many things of which we are very proud and all America is proud. 
No one can feel more on economy than I. But I do believe that 
we have been unduly—we are cutting the Army unduly high. I 
realize, well, General, you are reluctant, after the decision has been 
made, to speak on it. 

I know you haven’t. You have been clear of that, which I admire 
a great deal. But after all, this is a branch of the Government, the 
same as the executive. And the questions that we ask here are just 
as sincere, I think as the questions that will be asked you by the 
Department of Defense, which represents the executive. 

I want to make a few remarks here. The question was asked on 
February 4, 1957—I went and checked back on this. And these 
questions were with regard to cutting our goal from 800,000 to 400,000 
for the guard, and cutting overall reserve from 2,900,000 down to 
700,000 in 1 year’s time. 

I think it is rather important we go into that now, because it does 
show an undue change in the role and strength of the Armed Forces. 
I asked this question, General. 

I guess that the defense of this country—our danger must have greatly mini- 
mized in the last 2 years; is that correct? We are not in near as much danger as 
we were 2 years ago— 
as of February 4, 1957. 

You answered : 


I would not be willing to say that, Mr. Bray. 
I said: 


I wouldn’t either, but the fact remains that 2 years ago it was testified before 
this committee— 


I went back through the records to look it up— 


that we must have a guard of 800,000, we couldn’t accept anything else, and now 
in 2 years our international situation improved to such an extent that a guard 
of 400,000 is all we need. 

General Taytor. May I make a comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 
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General Taytor. I think it inevitable that the desirable strength of the guard 
and Reserve is going to fluctuate, because really we should view our Army as 
combinations of the active Army and the Reserve components. As one goes 
down, presumably the other should go up. The world situation changes and the 
whole aggregate would be adjusted so it is not possible I believe to say that to 
one figure we will always stick with. 

Now, I know the Army well enough to know that they did not 
change from a need of 2,900,000 of paid reservists down to 700,000 
and now down to 600,000 some—6 30,000, in that short a period of time. 

I well realize your reluctance to comment and you don’t want to 
pursue it unduly. But I do believe it is a serious thing for all those 
interested. And in regard to the fact of the cut of the guard—I will 
especially mention that. How many thousand is it? 

From 400,000—40,000 ? 

Mr. Brooks. 40,000. 

Secretary Brucker. 40,000. 

Mr. Bray. And your statement stated that you are going to take 
that by gradual attrition. It will naturally come down to nothing. 
Then your great desire of 6 months’ program—which I think is doing 
a very good job. You will certainly have nobody in the 6 months’ 
program for a long period of time, but the time you get that _ atural 
attrition down, you don’t have enough now to keep them up. I don’t 
want to especially ask you to comment here, but later in the ques- 
tioning I wonder if it wouldn’t be too embarrassing for you to state 
why there is the sudden great change from 2,900,000 to 700,000 and 
then to 640,000. 

I don’t know whether you care to make any comment or not, but 
these are facts from past testimony right before this committee. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, any further questions ? 

Mr. Bray. No. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, let’s proceed with the statement here. 

General Woolnough, if you will, sir. 

We have a copy of your statement. I imagine that is the one you 
are going to follow ? 

General Wootnoveu. It is. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Brigadier Gen- 
eral Woolnough, Director of Plans, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Military Operations, Department of the Army. 

Since one of the functions of my office is the preparation of the 
troop structures for both the active Army and the Reserve compo- 
nents, General Taylor has designated me to present the outline of 
this structure to you in order that you will be informed of current 
Army planning on this most important subject. 

If this late afternoon sun is dimming this chart too much for you, 
you will find in the back of your manuscripts duplicate charts of 
what is on the slide. 

This first slide depicts the scope of my presentation, which, as 
indicated, will include our strategic concept for employment of Army 
forces; why are organization of the Army Reserve components neces- 
sary; the development of the new structure for the Reserve compo- 
nents, and consideration of some of the problems involved in imple- 
menting the new structure. 

First, I would like to discuss how the Army plans to employ its 
forces in the event of war or national emergency requiring mobiliza- 
tion, since the force structure for the Active Army and the Reserve 








forces must, of course, support the strategic concepts. As you know, 
the Army does not have independent plans of its own on how to fight 
a war. Rather, Army plans and concepts are based on, and are ex- 
tensions of, the plans approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These 
joint plans set forth not only the tasks of the unified commanders, 
but also the tasks of the individual services which must be carried 
out in support of the plans. 

Without reviewing the many military threats which face the forces 
of the United States in this uneasy world, I would like to point out 
the general tasks which would confront the Army, and the types of 
forces which we must maintain to meet them. 

Our first main task is to deter aggression in likely trouble spots, 
which includes the implicit responsibility of meeting and defeating 
any aggression if deterrence fails. For this purpose we maintain a 
total of eight combat-ready divisions of the Active Army, together 
with minimum supporting forces, deployed overseas. Those we refer 
to as our forward deployed forces. Since we do not and cannot main- 
tain forces in every possible trouble spot, or completely adequate forces 
at any spot, our second task is to provide combat-ready mobile forces 
of the Active Army which can quickly reinforce our own overseas 
troops or be used to aid our allies in other parts of the world. These 
Active Army forces, based principally in the United States are known 
as our strategic Army forces, and are comprised of the remaining 
divisions of the Active Army. 

Our third main task is to assist in the defense of North America. 
Currently, in addition to our strategic Army forces ———— ———— 
Active Army troops are manning the ——— Nike battalions which 
defend our principal cities and military installations, including bases 
of the Strategic Air Command. Within the next several years, it 
can be expected the requirement for the air aa of North Americ: 
will increase with the increased Soviet threa 

There remains for the Active Army an important task—to 
maintain a mobilization base which will not only permit the rapid 
wartime expansion and reinforcement of our limited forward de- 
ployed forces, but will provide for such essential peacetime jobs as 
training recruits, maintaining war reserves, running an extensive 
school system, and assisting our Reserve forces to prepare for their 
wartime tasks. ‘Those functions consume a considerable portion of 
the resources of the Active Army. 

In the event of war, the ready mobile forces of the Active Army 
would be committed rapidly to the trouble area. Even in a limited 
war situation we would, in common prudence, have to reconstitute as 
quickly as possible a strategic reserve in the United States to provide 
additional reinforcements in case they were needed, and to insure 
that we did not get caught off guard if a small war grew into the 
big one we seek to avoid. To reconstitute this strategic reserve, to 
provide essential combat and service support units to our forward 
deployed forces, and to have replacements which we can not afford 
to maintain in the Active Army in peacetime, we look at our Reserve 
forces. 

These Reserve forces must be ready, with trained units and men, 
to fill the requirements for any type war. In recognition of the 
various functions the Reserve components perform, they are divided 
into three priorities, as General Taylor stated. 
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The forces of all three priorities will be mobilized by 
but all are not required with the same degree of urgency. 

I will discuss these priorities in detail later in my presentation in 
connection with the development of our new structure. Suflice it to 
say here, as General Taylor stated here, that priority I units are those 
required at once or in the very early days of an emergency. 

riority II consists of units which must be ready for deployment 
within the early months of an emergency, and 

Priority III consists of units which —-—— ———— may not be de- 
ployed until after ———— date. Thus, the relative importance of the 
priority I and II units is readily apparent in view of our emphasis 
on the requirement for ready forces to fight any war of the future. 

The next part of my presentation covers why the reorganization 
of the Reserve components is considered necessary. 

The Reserve force structure in being today is now out of focus with 
current military requirements. Since the approval of the current 
Reserve Forces structure in 1954, it has been necessary to revise mo- 
bilization plans to be responsive to the requirements of modernized 
strategic plans, changes in the organization and structure of the 
Active Army, and new weapons systems and materiel which have 
become available. 

These revisions in mobilization plans clearly indicate the need for 
a change in our Reserve components structure which will more ade- 
quately support our current strategic plans, maintain and support 
Reserve forces in a condition of high readiness, and meet mobilization 
requirements. 

This is summed up in the next chart, chart 2, which, based upon 
purely military requirements, portrays three major reasons for re- 
organizing the Reserve forces: 

First: Our Reserve forces are out of date with the pentomic struc- 
ture of the Active Army. As stated earlier, our current Reserve 
structure was developed with the triangular division and a World 
War II weapons system. Reorganization to the pentomic concept is 
necessary to provide Reserve component units with the same organi- 
zation and weapons system as that prescribed for the Active Army. 

Second : Our Reserve force is overstructured ; that is, there are more 
units and forces than can be justified as a national military require- 
ment under national policy and joint war plans. Furthermore, when 
the 1954 structure was approved, the pay drill strength objective . 
the Reserve components was 1,257,000. Today, the pay drill nese 
which we can reasonably anticipate is approximately half of that 
figure. We cannot support the old structure within the new ceilings 
and have a combat-ready Reserve. 

Third: The old structure does not provide a suitable priority system 
to insure an across-the-board readiness geared to the time phased re- 
quirements for mobilization. ————-————. Personnel and materiel 
are dissipated in units no longer required. 


PART IV 


I have given you a brief outline of the strategic concepts under 
which we visualize a future mobilization would occur, including the 
necessity for priorities in our Reserve components, and the reasons 
why a reorganization of the Reserve components is required. It was 





with these factors in mind that the Army staff undertook the develop- 
ment of a new structure for its Reserve components. The Reserve 
components structure prepared by the Army staff is designed to make 
the total Army structure as effective as possible. More specific ally, 
the structure was developed with the following objectives in minc¢ 

First: Making the Reserve components structure and troop neil 
responsive to the overall needs of the Army in the event of mobiliza- 
tion. 

Next: Modernizing the Reserve components of the Army to enable 
them better to perform their legal and historic roles in the defense 
of the Nation. 

Finally : Bringing the Reserve components structure into consonance 
with the current strategic concept. 

These objectives were accomplished in the following manner : 

(a) By eliminating from the troop basis any unit for which there 
was not a valid milita ary requirement — ——,, or which could 
be activated and trained by the time it would be required. 

(b) By giving the highest pare entage of pay drill strength to those 
units required for active service at the earliest date followi ing mobili- 
zation. 

(c) By providing, in the required priority, the nondivisional units 
necessary to make balanced division forces of both the active and Re- 
serve forces required for early deployment. The emphasis was placed 
on a high state of readiness from the standpoint of men, training, 
and equipment for those units needed at an early date. 

Naturally, we do not plan that all of the forces of the Reserve com- 
ponents would be mobilized into the Federal service at one time. 
Rather, mobilization would be an orderly progression of units and 
individuals called into the Federal service. As facilities become op- 
erational and the training base expands, more units can be effectively 
handled. Therefore, priority I includes only these forces which 
would be needed immediately in the event of an emergency. 

There is an immediate need, at the outset of an emergency, to aug- 
ment the air defense units of the Active Army in the defense of the 
continental United States. 

Also required in the highest priority are the Reserve component 
units to round out and balance the Active Army combat forces. 








The remainder of the forces of priority I include elements of the 
mobilization base. Mobilization base units include replacement train- 
ing commands, station complements, staging areas, and units to op- 
erate maneuver sites. 








———. National Guard divisions — supporting forces 

—_— ———- the —-- ———.. Mobilization base units and indi- 
viduals again are included in this priority in accordance with esti- 

mated needs. 

Mobilization base units in priority II include similar units to those 
of priority I. ———- ———— 

The forces of priority II w ould be called into the Federal as rapidly 
as possible following those in priority I. These forces must be 
maintained in a high state of readiness a+ 
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The balance of the forces in the structure is included in priority 
Ill, ——— — National Guard ———— divisions, ———— ———— 
The nondivisional combat and service support forces in this priority 
include only the longer training time units for the support of ———— 
priority III divisions. The additional nondivisional forces 
required ———— ———— can be created from our untrained manpower 
pool in time to meet the deployment schedule of those divisions. 
Units to complete the essential mobilization base and individuals in 
a nonpay status available as trained fillers make up the balance of the 
priority III forces. 

You will note that also included in this priority are in excess of 
10,000 unallocated pay drill spaces which have been included in the 
National Guard in order to provide flexibility in the implementation 
of the new structure. 

—_—— ~——— Under the President’s budget for fiscal year 1959 
the total pay drill strength would amount to 630,000 with the break- 
out between the 2 components amounting to 360,000 National Guard 
and 270,000 Army Reserve. Eight hundred and eighteen thousand 
individuals in a nonpay status would bring the total Army Ready 
Reserve to the 1,448,000 ceiling established by the Department of De- 
fense. The structure I have presented i is designed to give the Army 
the balanced force it needs to perform its missions. The reserve com- 
ponents cannot maintain a stable program if units are added and de- 
leted with increasing frequency. Rather, the number of units in the 
troop basis should change only when there is a major change in the 
requirements for forces. 

This reshaping of the structure of both Reserve components is 
necessary to make them responsive to the needs of the Army of to- 
day and of the foreseeable future. With this effort to increase our 
readiness posture, there is an inevitable change in the number of 
units in both components. ————- ———— 26 percent of the change is 
attributable solely to the reorganization to the modern-type pentomic 
divisions. 

It is recognized that the National Guard, because of its size and its 
dual status, has a difficult problem in any reorganization which in- 
volved a contraction. Additionally, many of the units which must 
be eliminated in the implementation of the new structure are active, 
well-supported units with invaluable traditions. In order to make 
provisions for the transition of those strong, actively supported or- 
ganizations to the new structure, as previously noted the Army plan 
sets aside approximately 10,000 pay drill spaces for the National 
Guard to give some flexibility within the limits of military require- 
ments. Purely as an illustrative example, it would be possible to re- 
tain ———— division headquarters including the division artillery 
headquarters in order to provide command and training supervision 
over nondivisional units available in the troop structure ‘of the States 
involved. 





PART V 


I would like to emphasize that at this point the details of re- 
organization and implementing plans have not been and will not be 
finalized for several months due to the need for further study of the 
problem within the Army, the National Guard, and by the States. 
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We can, however, anticipate certain of the implications involved. 
Some of these implications are as follows: 

We cannot afford to retain units which are not immediately re- 
quired or which could be activated and trained within the period 
before they are needed. 

The details must be worked out concerning a stationing plan in 
order to ensure utilization of all facilities, including Army National 
Guard armories and United States Army Reserve centers, in being 
or under construction or contract or for which money has been ap- 
propriated by the Congress. 

In general, the company-sized units of the pentomic Army are 
larger than those now existent in the units in being. For example, 
the rifle company of the triangular infantry division at full strength 
is authorized 196 men as compared with 243 men in the pentomic 
division. It therefore will be necessary in some cases to split com- 
pany organizations and maintain the company headquarters and 1 or 
2 platoons at one location and the balance of the company at another 
location. 

Temporary overstrengths would have to be authorized in order 
to allow readjustments and attrition to reduce strength to the new 
authorizations. In other words, the dedicated reservist must be pro- 
tected. Moreover, we must make provision for the continued train- 
ing of the obligated reservist. In part, this is why we must have 
a USAR cast in similar mold to that of the active Army. The USAR 
must retain the type units over a wide geographical distribution in 
which the service of the obligor can be fulfilled. 

Because of the interdependence of the divisions and their support- 
ing combat and service units, reorganization to this new force structure 
must be carefully phased so as to maintain maximum combat ef- 
fectiveness at all times. As divisions are reorganized to the pentomic 
structure, a commensurate number of support units must also be 
reorganized at the same time if we are to avoid imbalances in our 
overall fighting effectiveness. 

With the elimination of the shorter training time units from 
the structure, great care must be taken to retain and utilize the 
skills made available in other units which will be retained. 


PART VI 


CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have explained to you the frame- 
work within which the Army must plan its active and reserve forces 
structure, the strategic concept of how our active and reserve forces 
would carry out the Army’s portion of our joint plans in the event 
of war, and why we have found it necessary to plan a major reorgan- 
ization of our reserve forces. I have shown you how we developed 
the Army staff plan for the required organization over the next sev- 
eral years. We believe that the reorganized forces will provide a 
much better answer to fulfilling our military requirements than a 
continuation of the present structure. This old structure, based 
primarily on World War II experience, has been overtaken by the 
developments since its adoption. As I have pointed out, there are 
many problems, both military and nonmilitary, in carrying out our 
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plan. We do not profess that it will be easy or simple. This is an 
objectives plan for the reorganization which we hope to complete 
by the end of fiscal year 1960. We realize that it will require de- 
tailed planning and coordination with the several States, and very 
close coordination with both the Army National Guard and the 
United States Army Reserves, since neither the guard nor the Re- 
serves can be considered separately, nor, indeed, both of them together 
apart from the active Army. 

In summary, the Army believes that it has developed a sound and 
workable military plan to meet a military problem of great importance 
to our Nation. The Army is confident that its plan provides a sound 
framework responsive to joint plans and national policy within which 
can be found the solutions to the many detailed questions which must 
yet be answered. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, General. 


Mr. Brooks. Now, that brings about a loss of National Guard 
divisions, is that your statement ? 

General WootnouanH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So that you will get what you need there out of —-—— 
fewer divisions of the National Guard than you had before, isn’t that 
true? You will divide them down into smaller units. 

General Wootnovuen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify it a bit. 
I have related this presentation to our approv ed joints plans, ‘from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. This does meet the requirements of our ap- 
proved joint plans ——. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, that is what I wanted to know. 

Now, I have heard it stated that you have the intention of breaking 
down guard divisions which are assigned across two States. For in- 
stance, you migt have a unit assigned to Alabama and Mississippi. 

Now, is you program geared to the thought of bringing the Guard 
back to a State basis? 

General Woo.tnovueu. Mr. Chairman, I am perhaps a little out of 
my field here. I can say categorically here, however, that we have no 
plan to implement this as yet. I would like to call, if I could—— 

Mr. Brooks. You mean to implement 

General Wootnoven. To implement—what I have presented is a 
structure without regard to state which we feel, in my plans shop, 
would meet the military requirements imposed on the Army by our 
joint war plans. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I will come back to this, then. I thought that 
you had qualified to answer these questions that I present to you. 

But I will ask you this type of question. The battle plans, it has 
been testified, have been formulated a number of years ago and there 
have been minor changes over the years. Now, of course, they were 
formalized on the basis of a National Guard of 400,000 men, isn’t that 
true? 

General Wootnoven. I can’t speak from experience on that, sir. 
I know the plans for the past years, and they are based on capabilities 

rimarily as General Taylor has stated. Our actual war plans are 
bend on what we have. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are simply a planner there. Any questions? 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, Mr. Van Zandt. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. In the formulation of this plan, did you have guard 
and Reserve representation ? 

General WootnouGcH. We have coordinated frequently. Somebody 
has to start a plan, sir. We started it. It has been couidlisinitell but as 
General Taylor pointed out, it is not a completely agreed plan. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In your efforts to coordinate, have you asked the 
guard to comment on it? 

General WooLtnoucH. We have. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. And what were their comments ? 

General Taytor. I might explain that. As I mentioned in my pre- 
pared text, we referred this at the appropriate time to the so- vealed 
section 5 committee and received their comments. Then, some 10 ros 
ago, I invited to a luncheon some of the representatives of the National 
Guard Association, and the Reserve Association, and we talked this 
over. 

I explained what we were doing, just about what you are getting 
today. I don’t suggest they agreed with it. I do say that we received 
their points of view and actually we have injected in here some of the 
thoughts that were developed. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. At your luncheon, would you say that in addition 


to the guards, that the remainder of the Reserves had representation 
there also. 


General Taytor. They did. 

Mr. VAN Zanprt. In connection with the Pentomic Division, project- 
ing your thinking into the future, say, 2 to 5 years from now, can you 
see a greater number of men or a fewer number of men making up the 
division ? 

General TayLor. As you know, the pentomic structure reduces rather 
drastically the manpower in comparison to the old triangular division. 

I think it is about right as we foresee the requirements. Actually, we 
have reorganized without waiting to get all the equipment that we will 
eventually need. That was really to be a stimulus to our production and 
procurement people to get going and bring forth the ideal equipment. 

Until we get some of this future equipment, we will not really be 
sure of the manpower requirement. But I would not anticipate any 
material change in the size of the division. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. What was the basic motive or the lone reason for 
reorganizing the conventional type division and coming up with this 
new concept ‘of the Pentomic Division ? 

General Taytor. There were essentially four reasons. First, the de- 
sire and requirement to get atomic weapons within the division. Sec- 
ond, the requirement to organize the division so it could adapt itself 
quickly to atomic conditions, a requirement which argues for greater 
dispersion, relatively speaking, and semiautonomous units, such as the 
battle group. 

Third, the requirement to utilize to the maximum the capabilities 
of modern signal communication. I was convinced—and tested divi- 
sion in Korea after the armistice to prove the point, and it was proved 
out to my satisfaction—that with modern signal communications a 
division commander can control more than three major subordinate 
units. 

Obviously, the more he controls, the less overhead, and hence a 
saving in manpower. 
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Finally, we decided that we must economize on our equipment, so 
that we put into the new devisions only that equipment which we 
would have to have any place, any time in the world. Unfortunately, 
we carried a lot of equipment to Korea which was excellent for West- 
ern Europe, but was not worth anything to us in Korea. 

So those four points guided our thinking. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, General, over what period of years did this 
reorganization—the study of it and then the actual reorganization 

take place ? 

General Taytor. Well, it is hard to say, Mr. Van Zandt, because 
obviously we never stop thinking about organization at any time. 
From World War II on, there was a great deal of staff work going 
on with regard to reorganization. Then we were hit by ee ea and 
we had a war on our hands and there was a hiatus, I would say. But 
immediately after Korea, guided by our Korean experience, this 
planning moved forward rather rapidly. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And with the advent of nuclear weapons? 

General Tayvor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, has the guard had representation in your 
thinking and planning at any time? 

General Taytor. Well, not in a sense that they were actually in 
my office working with me. But obviously, the guard is not insulated 
from our thinking. They are in our se hools system and they are very 
close to our military thinking in that way. So I would say that 
in general terms, the trends which pushed us in this direction were 
known to the guardsmen who attended our schools system. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Deverevx. General Taylor, I would like to go back to this 
section 5. Now, it was my understanding that section 5 was made up 
of the Regular Army, the Reserves, and the National Guard. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. And by law they were supposed to take an active 
part in working out plans, including war plans and all, as they af- 
fected the National Guard in one instance, that section, or the Reserves, 
but I have been led to believe that perhaps—and I believe you indi- 

cated that somebody had to start the ball rolling on this new concept 
Sa new plan, and that in effect section 5 was handed a plan and 
told “Do you agree with it or disagree with it?” but didn’t have any 
real right to inject any of their partic ular views. 

General Taytor. Could I ask General Bowen, who actually attends 
the meeting of the Section 5 Committee, to comment on that? 

General Bowen. Mr. Devereux, I was not at that meeting, but I can 
document that the Section 5 Committee was presented a structure such 
as you have seen here today. The Section 5 Committee commented 
on it. In fact, the Section 5 Committee as I understand it got two 
presentations. And what you see here is a refined version of what 
they were presented originally. 

Mr. Deverevx. Well, that is my understanding, for instance, if 
something were anticipated that would affect the National Guard, 
that you “would have: a sube ‘committee of the section 5 consisting of 
representation from the National Guard and representation from the 
Regular Army and then they will be able to voice their opinions and 
draw up conclusions. And then if you have a problem that affects 
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the Reserve, the Army Reserve—and not necessarily the National 
Guard, that then that is another subcommittee that will work on plans 

affecting the Reserves and the National Guard, and they will have 
equal representation on that subcommittee. Is that the general 
structure of the committee ¢ 

General Bowen. That is the general structure, yes, sir, and I feel 
certain that this was carried out in practical effect. 

Mr. Deverevx. In full effect, however, when this new plan was 
drawn up, was it not present to the whole Section 5 Committee where 
you had representation of one-third Regular Army, one-third National 
Guard, and one-third Reserves ? 

General Taytor. General Abrams, will you comment ? 

Secretary Brucker. I wish you would come up here, General 
Abrams. 

General Anrams. Yes, sir, I am Brig. Gen. C. W. Abrams, Deputy 
to the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Components. 

Mr. Devereux, on the 18th and 19th of September, the first presen- 
tation was made to the Section 5 Committee. 

Mr. Devereux. Consisting of what ? 

General Abrams. As I have outlined, there are three provisions 
under the law, section 5. One is a committee of National Guard and 
Regular Army to study National Guard matters. Second, a com- 
mittee of Army Reserve and Regular Army to study Army Reserve 
matters. And third, when there are matters pertaining to both com- 
ponents, there is a provision for a combined committee, composed 
one-third National Guard, one-third Army Reserve, and one-third 
Regular Army. 

All of these presentations which I will refer to, because they affected 
both the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve, were presented 
to the combined committee, consisting of a third National Guard, a 
third Army Reserve, and a third Regular Army. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes; I follow that very well, and apparently that 
is what was done. However, it was a fait accompli when it was 
presented to the combined committee, and the National Guard in one 
instance didn’t have any say, I mean an equal say as to what their 
thoughts were. 

General Asrams. May I say, sir, that I have a little different under- 
standing of what actually happ ened. The first presentation was made 
on the 18th and 19th of September 1957. At that time, General 
Wheeler, the deputy to General Eddleman, the Deputy Chief of Staff 
or Military Operations, described the overall problem that the Army 
was confronted with on the matter of its structure, both active and 
Reserve components. The general outline of what the Chief of Staff 
has described here today, without going into any of the details of the 
structure itself, but a general outline of ‘the problem—the forces which 
we were limited to, that is the budget- supported force, the require- 
ments of joint plans, how the Army viewed its force requirements, 
deterrent forces, active, Reserve components, and so on—he at that time 
gave out a questionnaire to all members of the Board and invited 
their comments on various aspects of this problem. 

At the same meeting the section 5 committee was informed—this 
was apropos of the development of the Reserve component-control 
program for fiscal year 1959—they were informed of the overall 
budgetary limitations with which the Army was confronted for fiscal 








year 1959 and the obvious effect it might have upon drill strength. 
They were informed, however, that the Army stood at 700,000 as the 
requirement for drill strength. 

It was further pointed out at that time under continuing pressure, 
that the Army should restudy its Reserve component structure be- 
cause the facilities program, having been based at the beginning on 
13,000 company-sized units and 1,125,000 men in those units, in the 
view of reduced drill strength—successively 750,000 and 700,000, on 
the information then available—the facilities program would have to 
be reviewed and the structure readjusted if we were going to continue 
with the facilities program. These were, in general, the matters 
pointed out at the September meeting of the Section 5 Committee. 

The Section 5 Committee again met in November. The exact date 
I do not recall. It was in the early part of November. At that time, 
the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations had prepared 
in their office a Reserve component structure. It had not been dis- 
seminated to the Army staff, so that logistics or personnel or the 
National Guard Bureau or anyone had then reflected their views in 
this structure. 

It was presented at that time to the Section 5 Committee, which was 
simultaneous with its submission to the balance of the Army staff for 
all of their comments. 

This was a proposal, a strawman, to begin with. I can say that in 
detail, compared to the structure that you have seen today, in the 
aggregate it is about the same. In the detail of its division between 
the components and so on, it is drastically different. Those drastic 
differences represent the influence of the comments of the Section 5 
Committee, the National Guard Bureau, the Chief of Army Reserve 
and R. O. T. C. Affairs, and the other staff agencies in the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

So, subsequent to this November meeting, when this presentation 
was made, all of these comments from the staff and from the Section 
5 Committee and all the agencies were brought back in. The Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations then revised it in the view of these 
comments. It was again presented to the Section 5 Committee in De- 
cember of 1957 and at that time again the same consolidated commit- 
tee, and at that time they again submitted comments on it. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Is it not true, then, when you had this consolidated meeting of Sec- 
tion 5, the Reserve components—the Army Reserve, I should say— 
went along with the overall picture, whereas the National Guard did 
not ? 

General Aprams. At the November meeting, neither component was 
satisfied with the Reserve structure, that is their representation on the 
Section 5 Committee. 

At the December meeting, the majority of the committee did favor 
this structure, the structure presented, if that is what the Army had 
to come to. 

The Committee, however, did make it abundantly clear then, and 
in their previous reports, that the budget-supported force restriction, 
the budgetary restrictions, were not in their view in the best interest 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. 

General Aprams. And adequate national security. 
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Mr. Devereux. In effect, then, when you had this consolidated 
meeting, the Reserves, the Army Reserve, went along in general in the 
December meeting with the whole program, whereas ‘the National 
Guard presented a dissenting opinion ¢ 

General Asrams. That is an assumption that might be drawn, sir. 
But the vote was actually taken by secret written ballot and no indi- 
vidual member—I was present at the meeting. In fact, I was an alter- 
nate member, and I don’t believe I could say who voted anyway, as 
far as the individual members are concerned. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Now that brings us around to the 
thought that in this final plan that was drawn up, in effect the Reserves 
were upgraded and the National Guard was downgraded. 

General Asprams. No; I can’t see that, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Weren’t there more reductions made for the Na- 
tional Guard in actual strength, whereas the reductions made in the 
Reserve components were simply spaces / 

General ApramMs. You are speaking now to the subject of drill 
strength / 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Aprams. Drill strength alone? 

Mr. Deverrux. Well, that is what we are talking about now, with 
the reduction of the National Guard to 360,000. 

General Aprams. I see, sir. Now, the programed drill strength 
for the Army Reserve for the end of fiscal year 1958 was 300,000. 
For the National Guard, their goal was 400,000. This is for the end 
of fiscal year 1958. 

It is true that the Army Reserve has not yet reached such a strength. 
It is also true that the Army National Guard had to come down 
from the beginning of the fiscal year to the 400,000. 

But this division of drill strength was not based on those that they 
had at the moment. It rather was based on the year-end goals which 
were considered attainable and the necessity for retaining the balance 
between the two components. 

Mr. Winsteap. Will the gentleman yield for one question / 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Winsreap. What was the strength of the Reserve then / 

General Aprams. About 250,000. 

Mr. Wrysreap. Did that include the 6 months trainees as far as 
the Reserve ¢ 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed, Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Excuse me; the Reserve amounted to 250,000? 

General Anrams. About that figure; yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. And they were reduced to what? They were not 
reduced, were they ? 

General Aprams. No; you are talking now about their drill strength 
for 1959, which is 270,000. 

Mr. Devereux. All right; you brought them up to 270,000, or 
planned ¢ 

General ABrams. 270,000, sir, was a reduction. It was the 270,000 
that was planned for the end of fiscal year 1959; 300,000 was planned 
for the end fiscal year 1958. 
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Mr. Devereux. Yes, but in effect, though, what you did was to re- 
duce spaces and not warm bodies. 

General Aprams. If we were to cancel the recruiting programs in 
the Army Reserve, if we were to cancel using the 2-year obligor in 
the Army Reserve, in fiscal year 1958, as of December in fiscal year 
1958 ; yes, sir; you are right. 

Mr. Devereux. You were projecting into the future and actually 
in effect you reduced the available spaces that you could channel 
people into and possibly into the Reserves, but so far as the National 
Guard was concerned you had reduced them some 34,000, from 434,000 
to 400,000, and then again reduced them from 400,000 down to 360.000, 
which were actually people in training at the time, taking care of the 
normal attrition that you would have and the normal input. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Which would apply to the National Guard as well 
as to the Reserves. 

Now, may I just ask one further question? On that vote that you 
had, the secret vote, how many people did you have on the committee ? 

General Anrams. Twenty-one. 

Mr. Devereux. Twenty-one? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. What was the vote? I assume there were seven 
in each ? 

General Aprams. No, sir; one abstained. I believe, sir, it was 14 
and 6. 

Mr. Devereux. That is what I would guess, too. 

General Asrams. I am trying to do this from memory. 

Mr. Deversvux. Well 

General Asrams. I do recall this about it, which makes me now 
doubt the 14 and 6. If you had been thinking in terms of its splitting 
entirely on party lines. the results of the voting would not have sup- 
ported that conclusion. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean party lines, or do you mean—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Service lines. 

Mr. Brooks. Service lines; yes. 

General Brooks. Service lines: excuse me. 

Mr. Devereaux. I might make this observation. I can’t for the 
life of me see, where you have a going concern, which is the National 
Guard today, and they have a strength and they can continue the 
strength with the normal input and the normal attrition, of 400,000 
people, why you don’t take advantage of that from a national defense 
point of view, rather than break them down to a lower strength and 
then try to build up the Army Reserve. I swear, it just doesn’t make 
sense to me. 

Now maybe the Army has some good explanation for it, but I have 
yet to hear it. 

General Aprams. May I say this, sir? 

In sustaining a strength of 400,000 or any other figure in the Army 
National Guard and in the Army Reserve for fiscal 1959, both com- 
ponents will enlist prior servicemen—I mean nonprior servicemen 
who take 6 months’ training. Both components are also counting 
on using prior servicemen. 

In the case of the Army Reserve, some will volunteer, but most of 
them will be assigned, as provided now under the law. 
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The National Guard will likewise enlist nonprior servicemen and 
take 6 months’ training to some degree. 

Mr. Devereaux. If they have the spaces. 

General Anrams. Yes, sir. It is very limited. And they will like- 
wise depend for some enlistments of the prior servicemen. 

We do feel that using the obligated man to the greatest extent in the 
Army Reserve does to some degree—we can’t measure it, but we feel 
to some degree it will increase the numbers of those men who will 
volunteer for service in the Army National Guard. 

When you apply the reduction in this hypothetical case, all in the 
case of the Army Reserve, you would then not use in the Army Re- 
serve the obligated man. 

Mr. Devereaux. And, of course, what it results in: You deny, of 
course, from the voluntary enlistments, of people into the National 
Guard, unless you provide the number of spaces in the overall strength 
and also the number of spaces for people to be trained in the 6 months’ 
program, which we fought for very hard. 

General Aprams. That is true, sir. 

Of course, all enlistments in the National Guard are voluntary. But 
it is true that their enlistments in fiseal year 1959 under the drill 
strength contained in the President’s budget will be restricted and 
will be limited. They will require, however, somewhere on the order 
of 105,000 new accessions. 

Mr. Devereaux. Well, I think we have the picture pretty clear. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. In connection—if I understand, the National Guard 
had 434,000 and you are cutting them back to 360,000. It would bea 
reduction of 74,000 of volunteered men, that have volunteered for serv- 
ice. You are stepping up the Army Reserve. 

Now, I know you spent a lot of money and we complimented you 
on your great effort in trying to recruit these Reservists. Are you 
still spending a good bit of money trying to recruit Reservists? You 
are cutting back—in other words, you are going to cut out a number 
of men who volunteered in the National Guard. They are a part of 
the Reserve. Are you then spending a great deal of money trying to 
step up your Regular Reserve program and cutting back these volun- 
teers out of the National Guard ? 

General Asrams. I would say both components, sir, in fiscal 1959 
have a moderate amount of money. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. How much did you spend out of the Federal 
Treasury to recruit the National Guard program? Could you give 
us those figures ? 

General Aprams. No, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Or the Reserve ? 

I wish you would furnish those figures, if you can get them, for 
both agencies. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, another thing that I am wondering about, 
We have what they call a recession. They are talking about spend- 
ing extra Federal money to build post-office buildings and to step 
up the highway program and to do other things for employment. 
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I am thinking for the military’s benefit and for the country’s wel- 
fare, if we are going to spend additional money, and we may have to, 
on some of these public-works programs around here, in order to keep 
the recession from getting out of hand—and I am certainly not a 
partisan, because it doesn’t go to my background at all—it seems to 
me we could spend some of this money to keep up this National 
Guard, of volunteered men who are willing to serve, and build some 
of these armories and put a little money into circulation in a number 
of places. 

It would be better than going out here and spending on a number 
of projects that this Government will spend on, if necessary, and I 
wonder if the Army is putting up a strong fight with the Defense 
Department. 

say again that I don’t believe the Army would cut this thing back 
unless you were ordered to cut back. I am just wondering if you are 
putting up a strong fight with the Defense Department and with the 
administration—if not here—in order to hold this thing up? 

Another thing: If we should be attacked, what better civilian de- 
fense could we have than these National Guardmen scattered around 
all over the country and in every State of the Union to come to the 
rescue ¢ 

It certainly appears to me we are utterly foolish at this time, when 
we fought so hard to get a volunteer program—and may I point out 
again it is not impossible that we may have trouble passing, that is 
extending the Draft Act next summer. 

I think the military should put up a desperate fight to keep this 
National Guard. 

As far as I am concerned, I hope you will help the Members of 
Congress that feel that way about it. 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think my question should probably be addressed to General 
Taylor. 

General Taylor, I would like to clear up something in my own 
mind, and also so that I can answer my constituents. 

Now, do I understand that this cutting down of the Reserves and 
the National Guard has been done entirely because of the budget 
figures? I was rather inclined to believe that from your testimony. 

Now, on the other hand, General Woolnough made this statement. 
And I think it is pretty emphatic. He says: 

Our Reserve forces are out of date with the pentomic structure of the active 
Army. 

Well, that looks to me as though we did not need as a large a 
Reserve and that maybe these cuts have been done for the reason of 
efficiency. 

What I want to get through my head is this: Is this being done 
for reasons of efficiency or for reasons of economy ? 

I think we should know that. At least, I know I should know it, 
because if it is being done for efficiency—personally, I am not inter- 
ested in seeing the Army turned intoa WPA. That doesn’t interest 
me at all. 

I want to see my country defended in the best possible way, and I 
don’t care how much it costs, and I don’t care how many reservists 
or national guardmen have to be called to do it. 
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But if it is simply making the structure top heavy or unwieldy or 
uneconomical, then I think we should know it. We should realize 
that the structure as it is set up is done for efficiency and for no other 
reason. 

Could you answer that, categorically ¢ 

General Taytor. I would be very glad to. With regard to the 
structure which General Woolnough has dese ribed, it de finitely is 
recommended on purely military grounds. It really brings forward 
and applies the military concepts of organization which we have 
tested to a considerable degree in the Ac tive Army. 

So we will be assured of having Reserve units behind the Active 
Army similarly trained, similarly organized, with similar tactics, so 
they can be blended together : as described. 

There is no question in my own mind as to the military merits of 
this particular structure. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Now, let me ask you one more question, General. 

If you could have more reservists and more national guardmen, 
would you be in favor of doing it? If you were simply told there is 
no question about it, you name ‘the number you want, would you name 
a higher figure ¢ 

General Tayior. As I stated at the outset, Mrs. St. George, I rec- 
ommended to the Secretary a Reserve Force of 700,000. I would point 
out that strength would not change the structure that you have seen 
here. I still think that structure should be retained. We would 
merely have more personnel in these units. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Right. But you do think the 700,000—— 

General Taytor. That is my military judgment. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce (continuing). Would be the ideal setup. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. Are we going to meet tomorrow, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Tomorrow afternoon, 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Bray. I just wanted to ask—I want to get quite a little infor- 
mation as to the strength and the percentages. 

But I do want to ask one question along the line that General Dev- 
ereux was pursuing. That is: Do you know, General Abrams, gen- 
erally how well these 2-year men that you arbitrarily assigned to units 
are performing, as to attending their regular drills? 

General Aprams. 73 percent, sir. 

Secretary Minton. 73 percent. 

General Aprams. 73 percent, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I 

General Aprams. This is the average attendance of that particular 
class at a weekly drill. 

Mr. Bray. I was at Fort Sheridan the other day, at the Fifth Army 
CPX, and I did talk to quite a few Reserve commanders, and without 
exception they were very pessimistic about the interest of those men. 
I did get a percentage, but they are of very doubtful value. 

Now, 70 percent is considerably less than the recruits that come into 
the outfit, aren’t they, both Reserve and guard ? 

General Aprams. It is much less than in the guard. In the Reserve, 
it is about 2 or 3 percentage points below what the normal experience 
has been with other types. 
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Mr. Bray. And for those in the Reserve, attendance is not outstand- 
ing; is that correct ? 

General Aprams. I would say that we are not satisfied with it. 

Mr. Bray. And all of those 2-year men who you say you are not 
satisfied with, have been assigned to the Reserve and not the guard? 

General Asrams. No, sir; of course, none are assigned to the guard. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I mean. 

General Aprams. Only the volunteer 

Mr. Bray. The guard are all volunteers? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And these men are arbitrarily assigned to the Reserves? 

General Aprams. In the majority of cases, this is true. 

Mr. Bray. Then, you would not—go ahead. 

General Aprams. Of the numbers who are in units at the present 
time, of this 2-year obligor group, about three-fourths have gone into 
the Army Reserve and about one-fourth have volunteered in the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Bray. Then, those that you have sent to the Reserves, attend- 
ance is what you would say unsatisfactory ? 

General Asrams. No, sir; I say we are not satisfied with it. 

Mr. Bray. Well 

General Aprams. We actually think that 73 percent at this point is 
rather a good attainment. 

Mr. Bray. Now, if you were satisfied with it, that would be satis- 
factory, then, wouldn’t it? Iam using your own words, General. 

General Tayior. Mr. Bray, the Army is never satisfied. 

Mr. Bray. I certainly wouldn't be satisfied with 73-percent attend- 
ance. I don’t believe I ever in my life have been satisfied with that, 
and I can’t blame you for not liking it. 

But even short of your goal of 200—how many did you give for 
the Reserve ? 

Mr. Brooks. 270,000. 

General Aprams. 270,000. 

Mr. Bray. Even with 250,000, a great number of those are com- 
posed of men who you arbitrarily assigned and are not even satisfac- 
tory. That iscorrect; isn’t it ? 

eneral ABrams. No, sir; I would not say that. The 250,000 must 
be related to the period of about December. Since that time, the 
Reserve strength is up above that figure. 

Mr. Bray. How many 

General Aprams. At that time, if I may, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

General AsBrams. Of that 250,000, they were on the order of 10,000 
who were 2-year obligors, so the other 240,000 were not of this 2-year 
obligor type that were in the Reserve. 

r. Bray. How many 2-year obligors, or however you pronounce 
that, have you assigned to the Army since December, when you ar- 
rived at your still 20,000 or 30,000 figure short of your goal ? 

General ABraMs. We are now up to about 18,000, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And how many of those—18,000, 2-year men ? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir; an aggregate, in the Army Reserve. 

Mr. Bray. You have 18,000 that you have put in since then? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bray. And how many have gone in the National Guard since 
that time? 

General Anrams. I can’t quote that figure, sir. I don’t have it. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

I do want to prepare a list of questions as to strength and percent- 
ages, because General Devereux’s questioning here has brought about 
a very interesting situation that I would like to pursue further. But 
I know you couldn’t answer them off the bat. But I will have the 
questions ready tomorrow. 

Mr. Brooxs. General, I would like to ask you a question or two. 
I would like to ask you this: What is the cost per man for training 
the Ready Reserve of a guardsman, and what is the cost of trainin 
a man in the Ready Reserve for the Federal Reserve, and what would 
you say is the cost of training a man in the Regular Establishment? 

If you can give me those figures offhand, I would be happy to get 
them. I do not believe you will, though. 

So could you give us an estimate? Because this seems now to re- 
solve itself down to the situation where we will have a bigger guard 
and a bigger Reserve. But if it does not, then we have to fight for 
our own type of defense, apparently. So that would be of great 
assistance to us there. 

General Anprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, I think this: The Secretary testified we needed 
$11.9 billion for the type of Army defense that he felt like we should 
have. That would certainly envision at least 700,000 men in the 
guard, and the Federal Reserve. That is right, isn’t it? 

General Aprams Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. That really was what you needed? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Because that is what the Secretary recommended ? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So you come back to this point, of whether or not 
what you are now presenting to this committee is adequate to properly 
defend our country, and whether or not it is better to spend more 
money with your Reserve and your guard establishment than it is to 
or that money in the Regular Establishment, or rearrange it. So 
if you could give me that information—— 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I would appreciate it. Now, any further questions? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. We are going to meet tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. May I pursue it further just a moment, to pinpoint 
what I said a while ago, which seemed to create a little sirth This 
appears to me, sincerely, to be very vital. Maybe Iam wrong. But 

eneral Woolnough has pinpointed the very thing that I brought out, 
or tried to bring out, on page 5, in which he says—he is talking about 
this plan: 

More specifically, the structure was developed with the following objectives 
in mind. 


This is brief. It will take me a few moments to read it. 


First, making the Reserve components structure and troop basis responsive to 
the overall needs of the Army in the event of mobilization. 
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Second, modernizing the Reserve components of the Army to enable them to 
better perform their legal and historic roles in the defense of the Nation. 

Finally, bringing the Reserve component structure into consonance with the 
current strategic concept. 








Now, I conclude the statement. No doubt your plan is valid in all 
respects. You gentlemen, of course, are experts, and I know nothing 
about military strategy, and so on, like you do. But I do believe that 
in your plan you have left out a very vital thing, and that is this: 
there is a difference between the professional soldier and the civilian 
soldier, which is in the National Guard and the Reserve, and when you 
leave out the other element as affecting the Reserve and the National 
Guard, the Army Reserve and the N: ational Guard, then you actually 
kill them eventually, because they can’t survive and they can’t exist 
on exactly and in the exact climate of the Regular Army. 

They just can’t. And it seems to me that you have left that out and 
that it is going to have serious consequences in the final actual de- 
struction of the Reserve and the National Guard. 

This last word and I conclude. J realize that you must have a 
Ready Reserve from the National Guard and the Reserve the Regular 
Reserve. Youshould have. They should be trained to go into battle. 
But in addition to that, as to them, they have other duties to perform. 
And it seems to me that we should keep a large Ready Reserve, a sur- 
plus, not only to go into battle and fight, if necessary, but to perform 
these other vital functions in the defense of our Nation and the protec- 
tion of our society. 

That is all. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General Taylor, in the event that the strength of 
the National Guard was restored to 400,000, what would be necessary 
in the way of numbers for the Regular Army to train them, additional 
numbers / 

General Taytor. I can give the figure in these terms. Assuming 
that the Reserve components were increased to 700,000, in other words, 
the guard 400,000 and the Reserve 300,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, that is right. 

General Taytor. That we would need a net increase in the Active 
Army of 6,686 spaces. In other words, these would be the trainers 
and support required to carry the peak load in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, then, if you would up the guards 
to 400,000 and up the Reserves to 300,000, you would need approxi- 
mately 7,000 more men ? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. To do the job of training that number ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, General, in time of emergency, though, you would 
have those men trained and you would thereby save that time the serv- 
ices of 6,600 men who would be training, so that they could go to the 
active service ? 

General Taytor. I don’t know whether I made clear what this figure 
is. These are the men, the Regular Army soldiers, we would need to 
carry forward this increased mission of training the Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, in addition to that, the question Mr. Van Zandt 
asked, if you extend that 6 months’ training program, aren’t you going 
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to better your overall program? For instance, if you keep the guard 
at 400,000, the guard then has to train a few more men for the purpose 
of having prior trained men in its organization ; isn’t that true ‘ 

General Taytor. W ell, it would be an increased training load on 
the Regular Army to train these men. Of cour se, we would be very 
happy to do it, because they are definitely an asset when trained. 

Mr. Brooks. But then in time of emergency, you would have that 
out of the way / 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that true? 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to answer that in the affirmative, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. One more question—or two more questions. I have 
been to some of these units that have been training in the Reserves, 
and they tell me that a good many of these obligors ¢ are being rejected 
or being transferred at once to the St: undby Reser ve. Of course, when 
we were here a year ago, Mr. Secretary, we had all of our difficulty 
about getting manpower in the enlisted ranks of the Reserves and 
the guard. 

WwW hy, we thought we would use every man that came out of service 
in the Reserve. When you cut down your National Guard, your 
National Guard and Your Reserve units, are you going to be able to 
handle the full obligation of every man who comes ‘out of service with 
an obligation to serve in the guard and the Reserve ? 

General Abrams. Sir, we will not be able to use all of them in fiscal 
1959, these 2-year obligors, the ones that will come out in 1959. 

Mr. Brooks. What are you going to do with the ones that you don’t 
use. 

General Aprams. The ones that do not volunteer for service in the 
Army National Guard or are assigned to units in the Army Reserve 
are then carried in the Ready Reserve as individual reinforcements, 
and they will take 15 days of annual unit training. 

Mr. Brooxs. But they will not be given any yearly training? 

General Aprams. They will not partic ipate in the weekly drills, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And they would not be capable of earning points up 
to the retirement, really / 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Wait just a minute, while I finish this. 

General Aprams. That is generally correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you will be able to put all of them, you say, 
into the Ready establishment in one way or another ? 

General Azrams. They will be part of the Ready Reserve; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now I noticed the other day that the Army was going 
to draft, I think, 18,000 men in; is that correct, perhaps next month / 

Gene ‘al Aprams. 13,000. 

Mr. Brooks. 13,000 ? 

General Abrams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, that means that 2 years hence most of those 
13,000 will be out. Will you be able to absorb at that rate 13,000 a 
month in the guard and the Federal Reserve / 

General neo If that were the monthly average of the draft 
for this entire year, I think it would be questionable that. we would be 
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able to use them when they came out. Of course, there is some 
attrition in that group. 

Mr. Brooks. There is some attrition, and some stay, of course, 
there, remain in the active establishment ? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. But generally speaking, your draft might be higher 
than that; it might be lower, too. It has been higher and it has 
been lower. And what disturbs me is whether or not you are going 
to be able to take care in the Reserve or the guard, even of that 

yroup that you have already trained and have an obligation for serv- 
ice in that establishment, if you continue to whittle down on the 
guard and the Federal Reserve. 

General Aprams. We are anxious to get the maximum number in 
units, but we must remember this, sir: the man is an asset and is a 

real asset as long as he is in the Ready Reser ve. 

Mr. Brooks. As long as you retain some degree of control over 
him? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But, General, unless you continue to keep behind him, 
find where he is living 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. What he is doing, and keep him as a live asset, he 
ceases to be of much help for you in time of war? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir, quite corect, sir. I agree 100 percent. 
I just wanted to say, though, that just because he is in the pool, if 
we do have our fingers on him and know where he is and we have him, 
we do need that man. Because if you will remember, on this structure, 
there are some 800,000 people who have got to be brought in to fill up 
all of these units, and that is who those men are. They are the men 
who have been trained 2 years or more. They don’t belong to a unit, 
possibly, but they are in that pool. Their skill is a very important 
mobilization asset. 

Mr. Brooxs. The reason, General, that we provided the 6 months’ 
training program was to give you the manpower that you needed. 
In fact, that was the principal reason. 

General Asrams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Because you needed prior trained men. Now, it cer- 
tainly makes sense to me that the Army uses its prior trained men in 
the defense of the Nation. Now, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, aren’t you going to get right back into 
the situation you found yourself in before Korea, and during Korea, 
when you were calling up individuals, rather than units, and when 
you were throwing hundreds of these boys into the pool on an indi- 
vidual basis ? 

General Aprams. We believe, sir, we are doing a better job of this 
at this time than we were at that time. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but now you are throwing them out on an individual 
basis. You were channeling them into units and you were doing a 
better job. It looks like, to me, you are going to get yourself right 
back into the same rut. You are breaking down the door that we tried 
to close. 

One of the reasons that we went into the study of the Reserve pro- 
gram right after the Korean war was to correct this situation. Now 
you are opening the doors again to the same abuses. 
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General Aprams. May I try to clarify possibly a point of misunder- 
standing, sir? When I say he is not in the unit, he is not participating 
in 48 drills. 

Mr. Price. You are cutting him loose, just like you did before. You 
are getting right back into the same situation that we spent a year 
trying to correct, by legislation. 

General Aprams. We are taking 65 percent of them, sir, and putting 
them in units. 

Mr. Price. You take the 65 percent this year and next year you will 
take 50 percent, and then you will take 40 percent, and then you will 
have exactly the same situation that caused so much injustice and 
abuses during the Korean conflict. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course 

Mr. Price. You are getting right back where you started. 

Mr. Brooks. May I say this, General. It is an inequitable situation 
now that occurs as a result of the draft. Some men are drafted and 
some are not drafted. 

Now, we present another inequity by saying that when a man serves 
in the regular establishment he has an obligation across the board for 
every individual, but now we say, “No, some of them we are going to 
require to train for 6 years in the Reserve, the Ready Reserve, and 
others, no, we won’t need them in the Ready Reserve.” So yot have a 
double inequity there, by imposing all service, or a great amount of 
service, on same individuals than you do on others; isn’t that true? 

General Aprams. Mr. Brooks, your point that we are moving some 
of these immediately into the Standby Reserve is one with which we 
are not familiar. We do provide that if the man has a peculiar skill, 
essential in civilian industry, and there is a certain specified list of 
them, and if his skill is not needed in the Army under mobilization, 
then he can be put in the Standby Reserve. 

But this affects a very small number of men. AI] the rest, then, they 
come out from their 2 years, they are 3 years in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. And training. You said they are not training, though. 
That is the catch. They are in the Ready Reserve, but they are in a 
pool. 

General Asrams. It is true. There are various degrees of training. 
They are either taking 48 and 15, or 15. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is the point I am getting at. 

General Abrams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That you are again creating another situation that is 
inequitable, that is going to'cause trouble, because one man coming out 
is obligated to participate actively in drills and another man coming 
out has no such obligation. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I would lke—I don’t believe you understand, General, 
exactly the point that Mr. Price and the chairman are making. If 
you had heard the testimony here back 2 years ago we heard on the 

teserve plans, I believe you would know more about what they were 
driving at. At that time they said how unfair it was for Korea, for the 
man who already served 2 or 3 or 4 years, to call him back and the 
other guy goes completely free as to service. 
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Now, we heard that day after day, hour after hour, for months here. 

And this is what you are doing here. You are relying on that man 
that has already served 2 years, and nobody else. You said at that 
time you wanted the 6-month trainees so they could come in and do 
their job. Now, it is impossible—we can’t get the men in the 6-month 
program by your present plan. Today, by the time you take the 
guard—take that as a specific example. By the time you cut them 
down 40,000—it will take you 2 years to get that done. Today you 
can’t take one-fifth of the guard you are trying to get to take the 
6 months’ training. That means men that only give 6 months. 
Naturally, you are going to call them before you call the 2-year men. 

Now, by the time that attrition takes place of 40,000, there will be 2 
years nobody will be trained. 

So you are getting back and deliberately doing the thing that you 

said—I say “you,” I mean the Defense Department and the three serv- 
ices said—that must never happen again. Yet by your own action, you 
are bringing a situation that will force that upon the American people. 

General Asrams. I would like to say this, sir. It is true that the 
drill-strength ceilings under which we must operate do cause us not 
to utilize these men to greatest extent. There are certain things, how- 
ever—even last year w vhen we were discussing the 6-month program 
over here, we said at that time that we needed this 2-year man in the 
unit. Even with the 6-month program going on, that was done, be- 
cause he has a degree of skill and a degree of training which we can’t 
get out of the 6-month program. 

Mr. Bray. That was not your story after Korea, though—I mean 
when you had this 2 and 3 years ago. The terrible way those people 
were being treated, And the veterans’ organizations—I mean I am not 
blaming the services. All over the countr y we got slapped in the face 
with that. And today you are not even allowing men to come in for 6 
months’ training, while you were talking about drafting them 2 and 3 
years ago. I mean it is something that I don’t think the people are 
going to like abit. I know I don't. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions! If not 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions that are not 
directly on this subject, but it has a bearing on it. 

If you have an opportunity and release the National Guard i 
Arkansas, what status would they have? 

Secretary Brucker. I didn’t hear just what he did say. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I say if the occasion should ever present itself where- 
in you could release the National Guard in Glinaesi what status 
would that group have? 

Secretary. Brucker. Well, they would revert to the State National 
Guard. If you refer to the federalized 











Mr. Winsteap. The federalizing of the National Guard. 

Secretary Brucker. The feder alized National Guard of Arkansas, 
yes. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Would they automatically revert to the National 
Guard or will they again be accepted by the Governor of the State in 
the National Guard ? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t hear as well as I should. 
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Mr. Wrnsreap. I say, would they automatically revert back in the 
active National Guard, or would the Governor have to again approve 
them / 

Secretary Brucker. No, they would revert back to the National 
Guard of Arkansas, subject to all of the regular—regulations and 
controls of the National Guard. 

Mr. Wrnstrap. Now, the question is that I was really coming to: 
A lot of people, including myself, have been very much concerned 
about that situation. And I realize you had orders to do what you 
did. Naturally, 1 feel it was illegal and unconstitutional. That has 
nothing to do with it. You were ordered to do certain things. 

But at the same time, I notice, 1 believe it was General Taylor, 
who sent out the order alerting the various training bases on Sep- 
tember 25. He says, “As a precautionary measure in the event troops 
are 1 required in situations similar to that now current in Little Rock, 
Ark.,” and so on and so forth. 

Of course, I realize the following day it was withdrawn. 

Now, as i said, some people, including myself, feel that we went 
a little further than even the President’s Executive order required, 
if everything was done that we have heard in Little Rock. 

I am wondering, General Taylor, in sending that order, was that 
of your own accord, to alert those bases? I am just trying to get 
your thinking and the Secretary's thinking or whoever is responsible 
for a few things I am coming to later. 

General Tayzor. It was the action of a prudent Chief of Staff 
reminding certain of his commanders they had better check on their 
training, to be sure that it was current. 

That was in light of a known fact that this kind of specialized 
training occurs infrequently in the training cycle. I was very much 
impressed with the need to have only the most carefully trained troops 
involved in such a situation, if unhappily they were necessary. 

Mr. Winstrap. Well, the airborne troops were really combat-trained 
troops, were they not? ‘Trained under fire / 

General Taytor. They were also carefully trained for this kind of 
thing, as all combat troops normally are. 

Mr. Winsreap. I notice on the following day you recalled or with- 
drew that notice of training. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Winstrap. Was that also on your accord, or why was it issued 
1 day and recalled or canceled the next ? 

Secretary Brucker. That was my doing, and I take full responsi- 
bility for recalling it. It was recalled bec: ‘ause, In my opinion, while 
from a military standpoint General Taylor had thoroughly explained 
to me that it had a legal and military foundation, I mean a military 
foundation as such, I felt it was bad from the standpoint of the possi- 
bility of its misinterpretation by the country, anc I canceled it at 
once only for that reason, and not because in any way I rejected 
General Taylor’s military advice. 

Mr. Winstrap. Well, now, your orders—I am wondering who sent 
the troops inside? The thing that concerns me more than. wny other 
thing in the Little Rock deal is placing troops inside of a school 
building. I was in schoolwork about 16 years. When you reach a 
point the teachers can’t control little kids, from 12 to 17 years of age, 
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and have to have troops stationed inside that schoolroom, we are 
getting in a heck of a plight. 

Now, I would like to know who was responsible? Was that Com- 
manding General Walker? Who ordered the placing of the troops 
inside the schoolroom, in the corridors, to help discipline those little 
kids from 12 to 17 years of age? It seems to me somebody was pretty 
farfetched, and I would like to know who is responsible for that. 

Secretary Brucker. The Secretary of the Army delegated the Chief 
of Staff as ordinary, any situation where troops are used, for the 
purpose of delegating and instructing and having the troops under 
the command of some commanding officer of proper rank. The Chief 
of Staff reported to me that he had selected General Walker, who was 
then the resident military district commander of Arkansas, for that 
purpose. I approved his act in doing that. And General Taylor 

Mr. Winsreap. May I interrupt? Did he get your consent before he 
sent the troops inside the schoolroom ? 

Secretary Brucker. You mean General Taylor ? 

Mr. Winsteap. No, no. I am talking about General Walker. I 
understood you to say—— 

Secretary Brucker. I had nothing to do with that part. That is the 
military part. General Taylor took it with the recommendation of 
General Walker, who had my confidence, and General Walker, who 
as I say had that position, the military position in Arkansas, was 
there. He was not sent in for that purpose. He was there. He is a 
very good officer, major general, and he was given command of that 
operation, with full power to conduct it through the Chief of Staff 
of under the Chief of Staff. 

I had nothing to do with the military part, except that I had con- 
fidence in General Walker. 

Mr. Winsreap. Well, the point I am trying to get at: Then if I 
assumed right, General Walker was responsible, then, for sending the 
troops inside the schoolroom, that is what I am getting, to help 
discipline the schoolchildren inside the school? And | am not talking 
outside. 

Secretary Brucker. I know nothing about the details of the opera- 
tion. 

I assume that General Walker—it certainly was with his approval 
the troops were placed in and about and around the school. 

As to what he did or when he did it, or where he did it, I don’t 
have the information in detail. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, I notice also that they put a division in the 
gym with such ammunition as they might need. Do you know what 
kind of ammunition they stored in the gymnasium in the Little Rock 
school ? 

Secretary Brucker. I do not, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. General Taylor, do you know anything about the 
ordering of the troops inside the schoolroom for the discipline 
purposes ? 

General Taytor. That is plainly the local commander’s responsi- 
bility. He is a very competent man. I am sure he acted within his 
authority in placing troops in the hallways and at the school 
entrances in order to accomplish his mission. 
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Mr. Wrinsreap. I don’t know whether it is true or not, but there 
was a report that they even went inside the girls’ restroom. I don’t 
know whether that is true or not. 

General Taytor. Completely false. 

Mr. Winsteap. You did investigate that part of it? 

General Taytor. We did. 

Mr. Winsreap. You don’t know what type of ammunition they 
stored inside the gymnasium ¢ 

General Taytor. They didn’t have any ammunition inside the gym- 
nasium, as far as I know. 

Mr. Winsteap. I believe the orders called for it. 

General Taytor. May I inquire? 

Mr. Winsteap. The order I believe called for such ammunition. 
Let’s see, I believe I have that. 

General Taytor (addressing aide). Can you make any statement 
about the carrying of ammunition at this time? 

Secretary Brucker. If you don’t know 

General Taytor (aside). We would have to find that out. There 
is no small arms ammunition in the school. 

Mr. Winsteap. You investigated that and that is not true. The 
ammunition story is also going. 

a Taytor. I never heard the ammunition story, Mr. Win- 

sad. 

“pawns Brucker. I never heard that myself, either, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mr. Winsreap. I might state this, that if you need almost 10,000— 
I noticed, too, they federalized the Air National Guard. I assume 
they anticipated they would need air support in that deal, about 
federalizing the Air National Guard. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Winstead, that was the order that was 
given to us, and we carried it out. “The Arkansas National Guard 
in toto” was the order. We carried it out. And then on the 2-week 
period following that, that was reduced considerably. And I can 
give you the figures on it. And as rapidly as we could, we phased 
it down, until at the present time it is phased down to a very 
minimum. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Now, if it took approximately 10,000 National 
Guard men, and 1,000 ‘to 1,200 airborne troops—and I assume we 
couldn’t handle over about 50,000 airborne troops at the present time, 
whatever the emergency might be—then if this is going to be the 
practice of the administration and the Army is going to be called 
upon to carry out such missions, it would take half of your force to 
police the number of schools in my home town. Then your National 
Guard and your Reserve program will need to be expanded rather 
than reduced. And I am wondering if you are taking all this into 
consideration as you cut down on the National Guard and your Re- 
serve, because you certainly won’t have enough Regular troops, 

But the main thing I wanted to know, and you ‘answered: As far 
as either of you two are concerned, you had nothing to do with the 
stationing of the troops inside the schoolrooms to discipline the chil- 
dren in the room 4 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Winstead, I know nothing about it. But 
I support the commander because I gave this job to General Taylor. 
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He selected the right man to do the job, who was there in Arkansas. 
I do not know what he did, but they were to carry out whatever orders 
the commander gave, and I assume that a man of his judgment and 
discretion and years of service did a pretty good job. And I think 
the Army is to be commended in carrying out its job to the best of 
their ability. 

Mr. WrnsteAp. So I understand you to say that you would sub- 
scribe and endorse the sending of troops inside the schoolroom, then 

Secretary Brucker. I did not say that. I said that the Army has 
done a pretty good job in carrying out and executing its orders. It 
was not a job that the Army sought i in any sense of the word. Gen- 

eral Walker isa very able man, and I am sure General Taylor is. And 
with men of that type I think we do the best we can. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Well, what I was trying to get to—and I think that 
has been answered—is te know who was responsible. 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Wrxsreap. And if neither you or General Taylor know any- 
thing about sending the troops inside the schoolroom, then I must 
assume that it was General Walker who did that / 

Secretary Brucker. Well, I don’t know. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

If not, we will stand adjourned until tomorrow afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 50 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Wash ee D.C., Tuesday, February 25,1958. 

The committee met at 2 p. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. Before 
we begin the regular sessions this afternoon, I wish to say that I 
received in the regular course of mail a petition addressed to me as 
chairman of the subcommittee from all of the members of the North 
Carolina delegation, personally signed by each member of the dele- 
gation, expressing their views in re ference to the National Guard. 

It is set forth im detail. If there is no objection, I would like to 
spread the letter on the record and ask that Mr. Ducander acknow]l- 
edge receipt of it to the North Carolina delegation. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I also have a petition signed by both Senators and 
Representatives from the South Carolina delegation of the United 
States Congress, save one from the Fourth District of South Caro- 
lina, signing the letters personally. It is in reference to the status 
of the National Guard, and its role in the defense of the country. 
And I ask, unless there is objection, that the same answer be given 
that letter, also. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

(The letters are as follows :) 
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NASHVILLE, N. C., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, 
House Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: The reduction in strength of the Army National Guard for 
fiscal year 1959 is a matter of very grave concern to us, and the undersigned 
members of the Senate and the House of Representatives from North Carolina 
wish to direct your attention to what we regard as an unwise proposal. 

The budget recommendations submitted to the Congress reduces the appro- 
priation for the support of the Army National Guard from $333,800,000 for fiscal 
year 1958 to $298 million for fiscal year 1959. The recommended ceiling 
strength for the Army National Guard is fixed at 360,000, a 10 percent reduc- 
tion in the ceiling strength for fiscal year 1958. 

The Congress has stated clearly: “In accordance with the traditional mili- 
tary policy of the United States, it is essential that the strength and organiza- 
tion of the Army National Guard, and the Air National Guard as an integral 
part of the first line defenses of the United States be maintained and assured 
at all times” in order that it might be a Ready Reserve to support our Regular 
Army in the event of a national emergency. 

The National Guard has measured up as a well-organized, trained and equipped 
Ready Reserve to the fullest extent possible with the availability of part of 
the appropriations Congress made for its support. For fiscal year 1957 the 
ceiling strength of the Army National Guard was fixed at 425,000 with the 
appropriations made to support that strength, although in the spring of 1957 the 
Army National Guard attained a strength of approximately 435,000, As a result 
of the Memorandum of Understanding approved by the full House Armed 
Services Committee in early March 1957, the ceiling strength of the Army Na- 
tional Guard for fiscal year 1958 was recommended to be 400,000. This recom- 
mendation the Congress accepted and made the supporting appropriation. 

In January 1957, General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
stated that the National Guard was indispensable to national security and that 
an Army National Guard with a strength of less than 400,000 would not be 
acceptable to the Department of the Army. 

In January 1958, the Department of Defense proposes that the Army National 
Guard be further reduced to a ceiling strength of 360,000. What change has 
occurred in our provisions for national security which makes an Army National 
Guard of 360,000, effective July 1, 1958, acceptable, when an Army National 
Guard of less than 400,000 was not acceptable to the Department of the Army 
in January 1957, to be effective July 1, 1957. 

No good reasons appear at this time to invalidate the estimate of last year, 
and we desire to record our strong objection to a reduction of the Army National 
Guard below 400,000. 

It is pertinent to inquire what, if anything, is proposed by the Department of 
Defense to compensate for this reduction in the Army National Guard. An 
examination of pages 453 and 454, “Department of Defense, military functions” 
of the fiscal year 1959 budget disclosed a partial answer. The Army Reserve 
personnel strength as planned for fiscal year 1958 is 313,000, and as proposed 
for 1959 is 339,000. The Department of Defense, therefore, proposes that the 
Army National Guard rid itself of 40,000 men and that the Army Reserve use 
26,000 of these presently filled positions in order to permit it to fill a like 
number of presently unfilled positions. 

It is our opinion that the strength of the Army National Guard should be 
stabilized at no less than 400,000 exclusive of the 6 months trainees while in 
Federal service, and that it should not be subjected to repeated efforts to 
whittle away its strength. If 425,000 in fiscal year 1957, 400,000 in fiscal year 
1958, and proposed 360,000 for fiscal year 1959 may be taken as a trend in 
Department of Defense thinking and indicative of what it may recommend for 
1960, 1961, and 1962, the Army National Guard can become an ineffective force 
and unable to continue in its traditional role. 

A well-trained and well-equipped, organized militia is important to every State 
in time of peace, and the record of performance shows that it has been a 
dependable Ready Reserve in time of war. We believe that the National Guard 
should be placed on a firm basis which would insure its preservation and give 
reassurance of stability to the citizen soldiers who dedicate themselves to 
service in it. 
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We believe that the recent freeze of funds appropriated for continuation of 
construction of armories for the National Guard is an unjustified use of execu- 
tive discretion. Regardless of the urge for frugality in public spending, it is 
our opinion that the widespread need for adequate housing for the National 
Guard is of enough importance to support our urgent request for renewal of the 
construction program. 

Some training and some weapons with which training is done are obsolescent 
as far as delivery of a modern war punch is concerned, but at all times in the 
foreseeable future, trained men under military command, located in cities and 
towns throughout this country, will remain a reasonable provision for security. 

The presence of such men could be vital to order in the event of attack, and 
it is of constant practical value in many kinds of service in times of peace. We 
urge that you and your committee see to it that the current effort to reduce the 
guard through cutting down budgetary support be challenged and defeated. 

We believe— 

1. That troop strength of the Army National Guard should be fixed at 
400,000, paid drill strength and exclusive of those who are taking 6 months 
active duty training. 

2. That the units in the troop structure now set up in the States and 
recognized federally should not be reduced. 

3. That the Department of Defense should plan immediate pentomic 
reorganization of National Guard divisions. 

4. That adequate funds for the National Guard’s 6 months trainees should 
be appropriated. 

(We believe that it would be better for the Department to reduce the 6 months 
active training requirement for new enlistees to 3 months rather than to require 
6 months and fail to provide for the cost of the training. ) 

We wish to indicate to you that we stand ready to present witnesses in support 
of the position we take with respect to the National Guard if there is danger of 
serious impairment of its status through committee action on the new budget. 

If and when hearings are scheduled before your committee we shall appreciate 
your advising us, as at least some of us would like to appear in person for a 
further discussion of these problems before your subcommittee. I am certain 
the adjutant general for the State of North Carolina, and perhaps 1 or 2 other 
witnesses who are thoroughly familiar with all of the matters involved ,would 
also like to appear and to present further arguments in behalf of the position 
we have taken in this connection. 

With kindest personal regards, we are sincerely, 

(Signed with 14 signatures.) 


FEBRUARY 5, 1958. 
Hon. Overton Brooks, 
Chairman, Subcommitttee No. 1, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We, the Members of the South Carolina congressional 
delegation, respectfully call to your attention a condition already known to you— 
a reduction in the National Guard of some 40,000, coming up for fiscal 1959. 

The budget recommendations submitted to the Congress reduces the appropria- 
tion for the support of the Army National Guard from $33,800,000 for fiscal year 
1958 to $298,000,000 for fiscal year 1959. The recommended ceiling strength for 
the Army National Guard is fixed at 360,000, a 10-percent reduction in the ceiling 
strength for fiscal year 1958. 

The Congress has stated clearly: “In accordance with the traditional military 
policy of the United States, it is essential that the strength and organization of 
the Army National Guard, and the Air National Guard as an integral part of 
the first-line defenses of the United States be maintained and assured at all 
times” in order that it might be a Ready Reserve to support our Regular Army 
in the event of a national emergency. 

The National Guard has measured up as a well-organized trained and equipped 
Ready Reserve to the fullest extent possible with the availability of part of the 
appropriations Congress made for its support. 

For fiscal year 1957 the ceiling strength of the Army National Guard was fixed 
at 425,000, with the appropriations made to support that strength, although in 
the spring of 1957 the Army National Guard attained a strength of approximately 
435,000. Asa result of the Memorandum of Understanding, approved by the full 
House Armed Services Committee in early March 1957, the ceiling strength of 
the Army National Guard for fiscal year 1958 was recommended to be 400,000. 
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This recommendation the Congress accepted and made the supporting appro- 
riation. 

: In January 1957, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff of the Army, stated 

that the National Guard was indispensable to national security and that an Army 

National Guard with a strength of less than 400,000 would not be acceptable to the 

Department of the Army. 

In January 1958, the Department of Defense proposes that the Army National 
Guard be further reduced to a ceiling strength of 360,000. What change has 
occurred in our provisions for national security which makes an Army National 
Guard of 360,000 men, effective July 1, 1958, acceptable, when an Army National 
Guard of less than 400,000 was not acceptable to the Department of the Army 
in January 1957, to be effective July 1, 1957? 

No good reason appears at this time to invalidate the estimate of last year, 
and we desire to record our strong objection to a reduction of the Army National 
Guard below 400,000. 

It is pertinent to inquire what, if anything, is proposed by the Department of 
Defense to compensate for this reduction in the Army National Guard. An 
examination of pages 453 and 454, Department of Defense—Military Functions— 
of the fiscal year 1959 budget discloses a partial answer. The Army Reserve 
personnel strength as planned for fiscal year 1958 is 313,000, and as proposed 
for 1959 is 339,000. The Department of Defense, therefore, proposes that the 
Army National Guard rid itself of 40,000 men, and that the Army Reserve use 
26,000 of these presently filled positions in order to permit it to fill a like num- 
ber of presently unfilled positions. 

It is our opinion that the strength of the Army National Guard should be 
stabilized at no less than 400,000, exclusive of the 6 months’ trainees while in 
Federal service, and that it should not be subjected to repeated efforts to whittle 
away its strength. If 425,000 in fiscal year 1957, 400,000 in fiscal year 1958, 
and proposed 360,000 for fiscal year 1959 may be taken as a trend in Department 
of Defense thinking and indicative of what it may recommend for 1960, 1961, 
and 1962, the Army National Guard can become an ineffective force and unable 
to continue in its traditional role. 

A well-trained and well-equipped, organized militia is important to every 
State in time of peace, and the record of performance shows that it has been 
a dependable Ready Reserve in time of war. We believe that the National 
Guard should be placed on a firm basis which would insure its preservation 
and give reassurance of stability to the citizen-soldiers who dedicate themselves 
to service in it. 

We believe that the recent freeze of funds appropriated for continuation of 
construction of armories for the National Guard is an unjustified use of Ex- 
ecutive discretion. Regardless of the urge for frugality in public spending, it 
is our opinion that the widespread need for adequate housing for the National 
yuard is of enough importance to support our urgent request for renewal of 
the construction program, 

Some training and some weapons with which training is done are obsolescent 
as far as delivery of a modern war punch is concerned, but at all times in the 
foreseeable future, trained men under military command, located in cities and 
towns throughout this country, will remain a reasonable provisions for security. 

The presence of such men could be vital to order in the event of attack, and 
it is of constant practical value in many kinds of service in times of peace. 
We urge that you and committee see to it that the current effort to reduce the 
guard through cutting down budgetary support be challenged and defeated. 

We believe— 

1. That troop strength of the Army National Guard should be fixed at 
400,000 paid-drill strength and exclusive of those who are taking 6 months’ 
active duty training, 

2. That the Department of Defense should plan immediate pentomic 
reorganization of National Guard divisions. 

3. That adequate funds for the National Guard’s 6 months’ trainees should 
be appropriated. 

(We believe that it would be better for the Department to reduce the 6 months’ 
active training requirements for new enlistees to 3 months rather than to require 
6 months and fail to provide for the cost of the training. ) 

As you well know, in the Southern States there are many split divisions. In 
South Carolina we have the 51st Division which is split between South Carolina 
and Florida. 








Your illustrious State is part of Arkansas; and Georgia, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama compose another. These are new divisions primarily, and they will be the 
first to receive the axe, leaving the South without any National Guard. We are 
extremely fearful that there are forces in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment who are determined to deprive the South of its National Guard. We do 
not have to tell you what the National Guard stands for. You know this better 
than anyone. Without the guard, the South will truly be prostrate. The South 
Carolina congressional delegation stands ready to present you with witnesses to 
substantiate our position. 


(Signed with seven signatures. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Will you acknowledge that one, also, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, this afternoon, as the first witness, we have the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, Secretary Hugh Milton. 

Mr. Milton, would you step forward, sir ? 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I think you have a prepared statement, and if you will 
have a seat, sir, we would like very much to have your statement in 
veference to this matter. 

Secretary Mivron. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Philbin and 
General Devereux: I do have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, 
but if it is all right with the chairman, I would like to file that for the 
record in the interest of conserving your time. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Secretary Mirron. And touch upon the high points. 

Mr. Brooks. Well now, Mr. Secretary, I know a good deal—we all 
do—about your background, and we admire your background and the 
experience you have had and your position in reference to national 
defense, especially the Reserves. 

Will you give, then, the committee the official views of the Depart- 
ment as you wish to explain them, and then give us your own personal 
views ? 

Secretary Minron. I shall, indeed, sir. 

I would like to approach this hearing, sir, in that atmosphere. 

Mr. Brooks. We would appreciate it if you would. 

Secretary Miuron. At the very beginning, may I state that many 
times I have had the privilege of appearing before your committee, 
and it is always a great pleasure and with a deep sense of satisfaction 
that I bring to your attention some of our problems. 

I would also like at this time to express to you my deep apprecia- 
tion for the intense interest the members of this committee have shown 
in the interim between these hearings.. 

I have felt free to call upon the chairman and various members of 
the committee, as you so well know, in between hearings, and have 
called rather generously upon your staff to help me when I had prob- 
lems of what T considered gre: ut moment, to insure that I not only was 
following the word of the law but the spirit in which it was written. 
I consider that just as important as the verbiage that we find in this 
printed page. 

You have asked me to be perfectly frank and to discuss with you 
certain problems. I was here yesterday, and I did hear some of the 
questions which were asked, and I would like to phrase my com- 
ments, in the light of my prepared statement and at the same time in 
the light of some of the questions which were asked here yesterday. 

First, I would like to go back just a little bit in history. This com- 
mittee, as well as those ‘of us who are vested with the responsibility 
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of shaping this mosaic of national defense, have gone through some 
tremendous trials and tribulations, and when the problems do become 
extremely arduous, I get great satisfaction in seeing the progress that 
has been made. And I can say, and thanks to you ‘and the individual 
interest that you have shown, in my considered opinion, we have the 
strongest Reserve today that we have ever had in the history of this 
country. It is-better trained; we know about where we are; and we 
have better controls than we have ever had before. 

But if I may, Mr. Congressman, I would like to go back to the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 as amended, as somewhat of a 
starting point. 

At that time the Congress, in its wisdom, fixed the strength of the 
Reserve at 2.9 million. That figure was synthesized, one might say, 
and we brought that figure before the committee after due considera- 
tion was given to the requirements of all the armed services for the 
strength of the civilian components. 

In that 2.9 million, there was 1,692,235 spaces provided for the 
Army Reserve and the Army National Guard. 

In 1956, in November of 1956, the Defense Department took a look 
at the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 and concluded that in the 
verbiage of the law and the spirit in which it was written, that that 
figure of 2.9 must include the Coast Guard Reserve and reservists 
on active duty that. were not initially, included, and they directed, 
on November 16, that the strength of the Reserve components, exclu- 
sive of those on active duty, would be 2.5 million. When that figure 
was broken down, the Army was given a figure of 1,448,000. 

When we presented to this committee the figure of 1,692,235—and 
this figure was mentioned yesterday—there was 114 million of that 
1,692,235 that were designed for troop units, for in the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952 you say that we shall have units and qualified 
individuals. So the 1,692,235 was broken down at 1,257,671 spaces 
for units and 434,564 spaces for individual reinforcements. 

Now, after it was reduced from the 1,692,235 to the 1,448,000, there 
had to be some adjustment. So since November of 1956 we have 
realized that to stay within the limitations of the numbers there would 
have to be certain adjustments made either in the 114 million of the 
435,000. 

That has not been a pressing problem because the unit strength, 
particularly the paid strength, has not ever reached anything like 114 
million. 

So it was not a pressing problem. 

I would like to address my self just a moment to the breakdown of 
that 114 million. 

You probably do not remember, but at the time we discussed it 
before this committee, that strength, that unit strength was to be just 
about equally divided—639,087 in the National Guard and some 
618,584 in the USAR, totaling approximately 114 millions of spaces. 
And there were some 13,000 troop units included in that strength of 
114 million. 

Now, since that time we have activated more than 11,000 units. 
The guard have activated almost all of the number that were allocated 
to them. The Reserves are running somewhere around twelve or 
fourteen hundred short of the figure that I just gave you. So at 
the present time we have somew here in the magnitude of 11,000 units. 
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If I may at this particular moment, I would like to show you the 
breakdown of the Reserve forces as they are at the present moment, 
with an emphasis upon the strength. 

I have a chart which I would like to show upon the screen, if I may, 
and I will give you the very latest figures, one of which was just 
given to me by the Chief of the National Guard Bureau as I came into 
the room. 

First, in the design of the troop structure we have never violated 
the philosophy that the National Guard will always be made up of 
T. O. & E. and that in the main that is where the combat elements of 
the Reserve components will be. 

So at the top of the chart I show a bar showing the T. O. & E. units 
and the crosshatched area on that chart are the National Guard. The 
strength is shown there: 403,595. That was of the end of December 
of last year. 

General Erickson has just given me a figure of 404,609 as the 
strength as of the end of January. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is the present strength, then, 404,000 ? 

Secretary Miuron. That is correct, sir; yes, sir. 

Now, the clear bar shows the strength of the USAR in T. O. & E. 
units, which is 225,106. 

In addition to the T. O. & E. units, we have in the USAR-TD units— 
that is table of distribution. Pardon me if I use abbreviations—table 
of distribution units, and they generally are of the service-support 
type. And the strength of the table of distribution units is 16,846. 

When you add the 2 figures of 628,701 and 16,846, you have a total 
troop strength—and this is the assigned strength—of 645,547. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, that number constitutes the Army Reserve, ge- 
nerically speaking, guard and Federal Reserve ? 

Secretary Mixron. In troop units only, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. In troop units only. 

Secretary Mirron. And I would like to point out where we have 
the rest of them. 

I would like to call your attention to the crosshatched bar at the 
bottom of the chart. That is the inactive National Guard. And 
sometimes I think we have been inclined to overlook that as a very 
ee part of national defense. 

n that group are those people who temporarily cannot participate 
in unit training—and maybe they are moving from place to place and 
they have not been reassigned. Nevertheless it does represent a great 
mobilization potential. 

So actually, to the strength of the National Guard in the T. O. & E. 
units you ought to also include the 30,000 who are in the inactive 
et Guard, because if the balloon ever goes up, they are subject 
to call. 

The rest of those bars—the training units and the mobilization 
designees, USAR schools, and the big bar at the bottom, represent 
what we call our reinforcement pool. And that is the difference be- 
tween the paid-drill strength and the 1,448,000 which I mentioned to 

ou. 
’ The chairman and probably the other members of the committee 
know that in previous appearances before you you have instructed me 
to get out of the reinforcement pool everyone who was not immediately 
available. The last time I had the privilege of appearing before the 
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committee, the total strength of the USAR and the National Guard 
was about 2,100,000. We had come down to the 1,448,000, and 
you directed that we would screen and get out of the reinforcement 
pool all people who were not immediately available. 

I would like to report to the committee at this time that we are 
screening every one of these people on an annual basis, annually on 
their birthday, to see that there has been no change in phy sical profile, 
no change in dependency or occupational situation which would make 
them not available if the balloon goes up. 

Now, at this particular moment I have about 20,000 more in the 
pool than I really ought to have under the 1,448,000, but they are in 
the process of being screened. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask you a question now. 

That pool; what does that constitute? What is that pool you are 

talking about? 

Secretary Mirron. Mr. Chairman, those are people who have a 
Reserve obligation and who are subject to call upon the declaration 
of an emergency, or a mobilization by the Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, are they a part of the guard? Are they the 
Federal Reserve ? 

Secretary Miron. When I showed you the inactive National Guard 
I wanted to underscore that, because while that is a separate pool, it 
is a very important pool. 

Mr. Brooks. That is only 30,000. 

Secretary Mirron. That is correct. The rest of them are in the 
USAR and subject to USAR control, But they are eligible for 
National Guard assignment if an emergency were ever declared and 
we needed their services. 

Mr. Brooks. In the pool you have seven hundred and how many 
thousand; 31 thousand ? 

Secretary Mitton. That is approximately correct; 769,000 was the 
figure I was going to use, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. 769,000 in your pool. 

Are they in the guard pool or the Federal Reserve pool? 

Secretary Minton. They are in the Federal Reserve pool, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Miron. But they are subject to guard assignment once 
the guard is federalized. They represent an equity, a military equity, 
if you please, for individual replacements, for the Active Army, the 
National Guard, and the USAR, and for battlefield replacement of 

casualties, if we ever needed them. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Secretary, at this point, in working over this 
reserve-Reserve group, how many of them became active again and 
want to become part of a unit ? 

Secretary Mitton. Congressman Van Zandt, I wish I could give 
you an accurate answer to ythat. I can’t give you one. I will try to 
get it for you. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, are there many ? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir; they are flowing in and out all the time. 

I would like to point out this, if I may, since we have discussed 
that pool. 

By reason of your insistence that this pool be constantly screened, 
we never have a man now—and I am just speaking generally 
is more than 3 or possibly, at the remotest, 4 years away from his 
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active service, which means that he hasn’t lost too much of that train- 
ing value which we put into him. 

And I think that is one of the good things that has come out of this 
constant screening. 

If I may now, I would like to show you my second chart to em- 
phasize some other points which I would like to bring to your 
attention. 

This chart shows 

Can you see it, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Y es, we can see it. 

Secretary Mirron. This chart shows the requirements, the actual 
strength—and the difference in all of the various breakdowns of the 
National Guard and the Army Reserve. 

The National Guard was authorized for this year—that is a year- 
end strength of 400,000. At the present time they have 404,609, which 
is the latest figure that I gave you. And that is a little better than 
4,000 over their strength. 

The last time I appeared before your committee, sir, you directed 
that I see to it that this strength was kept to 400,000 by the time I 
appeared before this committee. It is not my doing. It is the Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau’s doing. But it is the 400,000-plus, 
and we are very happy 

Mr. Brooks. And the last time you appeared before us, Mr. Secre- 
tary, we were looking for manpower in the enlisted grades. 

Secretary Muuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now we are looking to disperse that manpower 

Secretary Minron. Well, the turbulence in the Reserve program 
has been a matter of deep concern to you as well as to me, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. 

Secretary Mitton. It is a great morale factor that causes me no end 
of concern. 

In the Army Reserve units, you will notice there are required 270,- 
000. The budgetary guidance which we have is that we will enter 
fiscal year 19! 59 with 2 70,000 and that we will come out with 270,000. 

It was hardly prudent for us to go up to 300,000 by the last day of 
June, and ther: the 1st of July drop down 30,000. You just have 
to get. them.out—the extra ee. So we revised the program to hold 
it at 270,000 as the year-end strength for fiscal year 1958. 

At the present time in the USAR—and I may say that there is a dif- 
ferent accounting of figures here. When I gave you a USAR figure, 
it includes those people who are on 6 months of active duty for train- 
ing. That is not true of the National Guard. And that is due to 
phraseology in the budgetary law. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. “Secretary, are you certain of that, that the 
6-month trainees of the National Guard are not included in their 
overall strength ? 

Secretary Mitton. Did I say that? 

In the National Guard, this figure [indicating] represents those 
that are in the 6 months, training. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean on active duty in 6 months training 

Secretary Mriron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Active training. 

Secretary Miuton. That is right. 

Mr. Deverravux. The guard and the Reserves are in the same 
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Secretary Miron. Now, in the Reserve figure of 252,000 there is 
also included the people w ho are on 6 months’ tr aining. That is in the 
252,000. 

Mr. Puiteixn. How many are in that pool of those who are in 6 
months’ training at the present time ? 

Secretary Mitton. Mr. Philbin, may I ask somebody to give me that 
figure ¢ 

Actually in 6 months’ training at the present time, both National 
Guard and USAR? 

I may say that throughout this year we will have trained 75,000, 
Congressman Philbin. 

Mr. Puirein. That is for the year. But my question was directed 
as to how many are in those figures that you are giving to us now. 

Secretary Miuron. I will hav ve the exact figure here. 

Mr. Putter. 270,000. How many of “those would be 6-month 
trainees ¢ 

Secretary Minron. Yes,sir. He is getting me the figures right now, 
sir. 

Mr. Putter. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. While he is doing that, you say that during this fiscal 
year we will have trained 75,000 6-month trainees ¢ 

Secretary Minron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That is better than I thought we were doing, much 
better. 

Secretary Mivron. It has been a wonderful program, Mr. Congress- 
nan. 

As I said a few minutes ago, when I have dark hours, I think of the 
progress that has been made. Actually, the state of your Reserve 
components is better today than I have ever seen it, as indicated by 
the fact that you do have these 75,000 people who have gone through 
the 6 months’ traiming, plus the 2-year obligor, which I would like to 
mention in just a moment. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, as soon as the program looks like it is 
going to work, you stop it, is that it? 

Secretary Mivron. Congressman Bray, that is right. As you re- 
call, last year, when | appeared before you, I had to turn the faucet 
off in the USAR. I am right at that position now, again. Just as 
soon as we get it flowing, we either run up against a ceiling of spaces 
or a dollar ceiling. And after you turn it off. as this committee so 
well knows, it takes a Herculean task to really get it started again. 
After we turned off the Reserve program last May, it took us about 5 
months to really get that thing rolling again. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t want to go into further questions now, but I do 
want to make this observation : 

If you are not handling the rest of the Army any better than you 
are the Reserve program, Wwe are in grave danger from a foreign 
enemy. When I say “you,” I don’t mean you personally, but I am 
talking about the program, because I think you are doing your best. 

Secret tary Miron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I am not very happy about it, but I will agree with 

he Assistant Secretary now that I believe we are better off than we 
es been, as bad as that may be. 
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Mr. Bray. They are making it worse as fast as they can. 

Secretary Musron. Congressman Philbin asked me specifically for 
the people who are currently in the 6 months training program. I 
will give you the figure as of December 31. Is that all right, sir? 

Mr. Puen. Yes. 

Secretary Minton. There are 17,138 USAR and 17,212, National 
Guard for a total of 34,350, in the 6-month training program. 

Mr. Brooks. 34,350 at this time ? 

Secretary Mirron. As of December 31, 1957. 

Mr. Brooxs. That makes a total for the fiscal year of 75,000. 

Secretary Mitton. 75,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary, right at this 
point: 

What is your program for the 6-month trainee next year, the next 
fiscal year ? 

Secretary Mirron. I think I can give you those exactly. 

The National Guard is 22,000, and the USAR is 17,000, making a 
total of 39,000, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Why are you reducing that program so? 

Secretary Mitton. I can say, Mr. Chairman, somewhat in the nega- 
tive, that it is not by reason of a dirth of people who want to take it. 
Because it is a very popular program. It is a matter of the strength 
and of the dollars that we can put into it, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is all finances, then? I mean—we authorized, how 
many was it, 200,000 or 300,000, under the 6-month training program ? 

Secretary Mizton. I have 250,000 in mind. I think that is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. 250,000. And next year you are only going to use 
39,000, out of an authorization not to exceed 250,000 ? 

Secretary Minton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that satisfactory with you, personally ? 

Secretary Minron. Mr. Congressman, you know that I believe 
strongly in strong civilian components. Of course, I think I would feel 
more secure if a much larger percentage of our people had basic train- 
ing and ready to go out and defend this country if the circumstances 
ever arose. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that would apply to the National Guard quota of 
22,000 next year, plus the Federal Reserve of 17,000. 

Secretary Mitton. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Because it is needless to ask you—that is not satisfac- 
tory with the National Guard; is it ? 

Secretary Minron. I think the National Guard can go to any 
strength that they make up their mind they are going to. I think they 
like to go higher. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, amplify that. What do you mean, can go to any 
strength they wish to go? 

Secretary Minton. What I am trying to say is that you could go 3 
or 4 times the 39,000 and not find yourself short of people who wanted 
training. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, will the 22.000 give the National Guard enough 
personnel to where everyone will have prior training? 

Secretary Mitton. We are prepared—may I defer that until I show 
you a chart just a little later, sir ? 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Any qeustions? 
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I will defer my question. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to 
straighten out one thing, if I may, sir. 

Mr, Brooks. Go ahead. 

Mr. Devereux. It is my understanding in talking about drill-paid 
strength for the National Guard—supposing it is set at 400,000 and 
you have 25,000 in the 6-month program 

Secretary Miuron. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Then the National Guard would be allowed to have 
only 375,000 in a drill-pay status; is that correct 

Secretary Mitron. That is right, because the provision of the law 
says the assigned strength of the National Guard. So, you must 
subtract from the figure 

Mr. Dreverux. Now, in the same situation, with the Reserves, sup- 
posing their strength is set at 300,000; that does not include, then, the 
people who are in the 6-month training program ? 

Secretary Minron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. Then we do have a difference. 

Secretary Mirron. You have a difference of accounting. 

Mr. Devereux. That is the point I wanted to get out at first. You 
definitely have a difference. The 6-month trainees are charged against 
the total strength, the drill-paid status of the National Guard, where 
the 6-month trainees in the Reserves are not charged against the drill- 
paid strength of the Reserves. 

Secretary Mitton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. All right, sir. 

Secretary Miuron. And our wish has been, if I may express a wish, 
that we could bring them both to the same system of accounting. 

Mr. Brooks. Well 

Secretary Minton. Because it would make our administrative 
process a lot easier. 

Mr. Brooxs. When we inquired, as a committee, about the matter, 
the committee expressed the wish that the guard, itself, would be 
stabilized at a force not less than 400,000, and that the 6-month 
trainees on training duty would not be taken out of that 400,000. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. But the Department ruled the other way. 

Secretary Minton. Well, I don’t know that the Department did, 
sir. I believe the way the appropriation bill was drawn, it said that 
the assigned strength in the National Guard. If I am in error, I am 
certain that someone can correct me on it. I understand that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Devereux. That is the assigned strength. 

Mr. Brooks. That was placed in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Devereux. And did they say anything as to assigned strength 
of the Reserves? 

Secretary Mitron. No; they said drill pay status. That was the 
phraseology they used. 

Mr. Devereux. You had a difference, then, didn’t you? 

Secretary Mitton. There is. 

Mr. Brooxs. The thing was to get them to take out of the appro- 
priation bill the word “assigned.” 

Secretary Minton. If we just.used the same phraseology, it would 
make—— 
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Mr. Brooks. Then you will reach the point where the guard will 
be stabilized at 400,000 plus the men on active training on the 6-month 
program. 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. And, in order to clarify that point, 
may I put on the next slide, which I think will point up exactly 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask him one question 
before that, because I believe it comes in before that. The guard 
has to get down 33,000 in personnel, haven’t they ? 

Secretary Minton. Yes; 33. 

Mr. Bray. All right. And you have given 23 for the 6-month pro- 
gram next year. Aren’t you aware that the guard on that basis can- 
not have any in the 6-month program, because they can’t have the 
6-month program as long as they are 370,000 ? 

Secretary Miiron. Congressman—— 

Mr. Bray. That is, if you get by with this plan of cutting them all 
out? You see what I am driving at? You have 403,000 today. 

Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And you have to cut to 370,000, haven’t you; that is, if 
your plan goes through ¢ 

Secretary Minron. 360,000. 

Mr. Bray. 360,000, yes ; 360,000. 

Secretary Mirron. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Then you cannot enlist anyone on the 6-month program 
until you are down to that 360,000, can you? You can’t add until 
you get down to that figure you have arbitrarily set / 

Secretary Minron. The budget stil ance which we had— 

Mr. Bray. I am not asking you why you are in that kind of 
trouble or what the situation is. But 1 am merely pointing out a 
fact here, that you can’t have any guard in the 6-month program in 
the following year, because you will not get down, by attrition, to 
360,000 within the next year. It would be very difficult for you to 
drop below that within the coming year. And, if you don’t, you 
couldn’t have 1 man in the 6-month program, could you ? 

Secretary Minton. No, sir; I don’t know as I see your point. 

Mr. Bray. Well, let me make it plain here. You ordered the guard 
cut from 403,000 to 360,000. That is 43,000. 

Secretary Mirron. Which is to take place throughout the entire 
year. 

Mr. Bray. O. K.; all right. 

Then how are you going—until you do get that down to 380,000, 
how are you going to enlist any man in the 6 months’ program? Be- 
cause that will be raising your quota and your plan is to lower it all 
the time. If you can expl: 1in to me how you are going to accomplish 
that, I will appreciate - 

Secretary Minton. I don’t know exactly how to phrase my words. 
But I don’t see that we would come down to the 360,000 or something 
less than that and then build back up by the number of 6 months’ 
trainees. I think we would fill them in gradually so that over the 
year we would drop from the 400,000 to the 360,000. 

Mr. Bray. Let’s say when you are at 400,000—when you drop to 
400,000, you certainly would not be in position to take on any part 
of that 23,000 in the 6 months’ program, would you ? 

Secretary Miron. Yes; I think so. The guard losses for 1959 will 
amount to about 105,000. 
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Mr. Bray. If it is going to amount to 105,000 a year and obligating 

23,000 to it, you are not going to keep any where near 360,000, are you ? 

Secretar y Miuron. Yes, sir; because there are other additives com- 
ing in. You have the 2-year obligor—— 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I believe you are aware that the 2-year 
obligors, so-called—practically none of them—if you get around the 
units you will find out they are showing no interest whatsoever. I 
have gone to many Reserve units, more than I have gone to the guard, 
on that subject, and they are simply not showing. 

I rely on the company and battery commanders’ opinion on it. 

So you are going to take 105,000 here and you can only add 23,000 
more. It doesn’ t take a very smart person here to understand where 
you are going to land in a very few years. Maybe that is the intent, 
I don’t know. 

Secretary Miuron. I can assure you it is not. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t think you are kidding anybody where the ultimate 
end will be. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, unless there are more questions, we will continue. 

Secretary Mriron. May I show the next chart, please ¢ 

This shows the program strength and the actual strength in both 
the National Guard, and the USAR. This figure I have revised to 
the 404,000. The National Guard is just about on program—maybe 
4,000 above, but it is so close that it is correct. 

The USAR of course, shows the program strength here. There has 
been a sudden increase here. 

Actually, the number of people on board, as of the second week in 
February, was 263,000. This bar shows a revision of the program 
down to the 270,000 ‘which I mentioned a few moments ago. 

Actually, the budget called for 300,000, but if we have to start in 
fiscal year 1959 at 270,000, it is hardly worth while to go up and 
then suddenly drop off. ‘This points out the point that General Dever- 
eux was making a few moments ago, that when you speak of the 
strength of the National Guard you are speaking of everything—the 
people in 6 months’ training. And when you are speaking of the 
strength of the USAR, you are not speaking of those who are in the 
6 months’ training. 

I feo that would be a little more illustrative. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, at the risk of being repetitious: the 
four hundred thousand three figure does include the 6-month training. 

Secretary Mirton. That is right ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

Did I understand the 270,000 does not include the 6-month train- 
ees ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. That is right; that is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. And you have 34,000. 

Secretary Mitton. No,sir. There will be 

Mr. Winsteap. What I am trying to get at here, Mr. Secretary: 
how many do you actually have now in 6- month tr aining, 

Secretary Mirron. In the USAR, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Secretary Minron. 263,000. 

Mr. Winsteap. I mean in the 6 months’ training program. 

Secretary Mitton. In the 6 months, 17,000, sir. 
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Mr. Wrnsrteap. 17,000. That 17,000 will come from this 270,000— 
I mean added to the 270,000. 

Secretary Mirron. No, sir. They are included in the 263,000, 
which I gave you as our strength right now. 

Mr. Brooks. So on the same basis you would have 280,000 in the 
Federal Reserve, and 440,000 in the National Guard. 

Secretary Miuron. That is just about right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. I tried to follow the interrogation by Mr. Bray. I 
still don’t think that I have. At the end of this fiscal year you will 
have 400,000, approximately, strength. 

Secretary Mitton. Right. 

Mr. Osmers. In the National Guard, including 6 months’ trainees. 

Secretary Mitton. Right. 

Mr. Osmers. The proposal is at the end of the fiscal year the total 
will be 360,000; is that correct / 

Secretary Minton. Right ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. You have said—and I have no reason to question it— 
that the normal attrition of the National Guard for a year would be 
105,000—we will call it 100,000. 

(Secretary Milton nods.) 

Mr. Osmers. So your 400,000 figure, excluding all other factors, at 
the end of the fiscal year 1959, would be 300 ,000, ‘approximately ( 

Secretary Mizron. That is right : yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. If there are no other factors. 

Now, to the 300,000 would then be added those 6-month trainees 
that were signed up during fiscal year 1959. And I believe you have 
provided the 22,000 number ? 

Secretary Miuuron. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. So the simple arithmetic would end up the fiscal year 
with a National Guard not of 360,000 but a National Guard of 320,000 
or 325,000. 

Secretary Mitron. No, sir; because there are other additives in 
there, sir. The National Guard will get somewhere between 18,000 
and 20,000 men per year who do not have any Reserve obligation but 
who just want to partic p yate. Maybe they are soldiers who don’t 
have to participate, but they just want to join the National Guard. 

Mr. Osmers. They would be men that have had previous military 
training so they would not have to come under the 6-month training? 

Secretary Mitron. That is right. 

Mr. Osmers. I see. 

Secretary Mirron. Then they planned on another 20,000 from the 
2-year obligor. 

Mr. Osmers. All right. 

And 20,000 from the 6-month trainees. 

Secretary Mitton. That is right. 

Mr. Osmers. All right. 

Secretary Mirron. Then they had another figure here transferred 
from the inactive National Guard, about 5.000. 

Mr. Osmers. Right. 

Secretary Minron. And then they will have transferred out of this 
pool which the chairman asked me about a while ago, those people 
who are serving out the remainder of the Reserve time, but who now 
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want to join the National Guard. There will be another 15,000 of 
those. So your—the additions that you get are not the 2, but there 
are 4 or 5 different elements. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I would then like to repeat a question 
which was asked here last year when we were considering the strength 
of the National Guard. At that time, you may recall there were 
some members of the committee, myself included, and some members 
in National Guard circles who wanted to know what would happen 
to the strength of the National Guard if the 6-month program did 
not prove as practical as some of us thought it would be, and at that 
time there was an assurance on the part of the Department of the 
Army that there would be sufficient assignments made from other 
Reserves—that is from available Reserves to keep the strength at 
the figure of 400,000; is that correct, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Mirron. I think I remember 

Mr. Osmers. You remember the question was raised. 

Secretary Miiron. Yes. 

Mr. Osmers. As to what would happen, for example, if the twenty- 
thousand-odd men that are now 6-month trainees were not 6-monta 
trainees. You would then have a National Guard today of 370,000 
rather than 400,000, 

So I would repeat the question a year later: What do you propose 
to do if this house of cards that you have built up with 2-year 
obligors and with 6-month trainees and others, if they do not in fact 
make up the 360,000. 

Secretary Mitron. Of course, there is another area of recruiting 
that does not show budgetwise in the year in which you are speaking, 
and that is, namely, the high school lad who comes in and who wants 
to take his 6 months’ training after he finishes high school. 

So there is another area. But I would like to answer you this way, 
if I may, sir. 

I think if you don’t keep the 6-month training program going we 
are all going to have a bad time. 

Mr. Osmers. I certainly would agree with that. 

I want to ask another question. 

And if the Secretary would prefer not to answer it, Mr. Chairman, 
I will understand, because it deals with military training. 

A lot of fellows in the United States, myself included, are veterans 
of World War II. And my own experience was in an infantry divi- 
sion, and at corps level, and so on. A very persuasive case was made 
here yesterday by the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the Army 
in connection with the need for retaining the Reserve and the National 
Guard in the pentomic concept. 

Now would: you be in a position to answer this technical training 
question ¢ 

Would you say that veterans of all the other situations other than 
a pentomic situation could be used in the American Army in a combat 
situation without a great deal of retraining, or would they require 
a complete new orientation and an extended training period ? 

Secretary Mirron. If you—and you did exclude the pentomic con- 
cept from your query. I said exclusive of the pentomic. 

Mr. Osmers. I mean specifically that if they hadn’t been trained 
in that beforehand. Take, for example, myself. I am not familiar 
with it at all. Would I have to undergo a period of training? 
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Secretary Mirron. And if we went to the pentomic? If they were 
not previously trained ? 

Mr. Osmers. Right. 

Secretary Minron. And we were in a pentomic army ? 

Mr. Osmers. Right. 

Secretary Miron. Would they have to have a long period of 
training ? 

Mr. Osmers. Right. 

Secretary Minron. Or a period of training? 

Mr. Osmers. Right. 

Secretary Miron. Yesterday afternoon in executive session the 
Chief of Staff, at a request of one of the members of the committee, 
listed four points. I can’t speak to that because it is classified, but 
if you will remember the first point which he raised, sir, I think that 
is the answer. 

Mr. Osmers. I don’t recall it. But I am just wondering whether 
we have to face as members of this subcommittee a military fact of 
life that the millions of men—ground-force veterans of this 
country 

Secretary Miuron. Yes. 

Mr. Osmers. Whether most of their training in we will call it the 
triangular concept rather than the pentomic concept 

Secretary Mirron. Yes. 

Mr. Osmers. Whether most of that training has now gone out of 
the window and whether that would be of considerable use to them 
in a new combat situation. 

Secretary Minton. Congressman Osmers, I, too, sir, am a veteran. 
Somebody in this room in another committee meeting the other day 
referred to Mr. Brucker and my self as somewhat old fogies because 
we went back to World War I. But I was active in World War II 
and observed Korea. 

This thing is moving so fast that I wouldn’t want us to belittle the 
necessity of | training to keep up with that first item which the Chief 
of Staff mentioned, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. This leads me, not to a question, Mr. Chairman, but 
to a conclusion. 

If what would seem to be obvious from this line of questioning is 
accurate, that there is a real need for the retaining of an important 
part of our large Inactive Reserve, then I think the numbers, small 
as they were and which have been further reduced, I think may be 
considerably under what the Nation needs to face a modern concept 
of warfare. 

If the 20 million veterans—those in the ground forces, 15 million— 
if all of their training and all of their orientation is outmoded and out 
of date, and I am pretty well convinced that it is, then we are talking 
about a Reserve and a National Guard that may be entirely too small, 
I mean entirely too small. I am not talking about 10 percent now. 
It may be entirely too small to fill the defense Reserve needs of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, Mr. Secretary, may I ask you this question : 
that respect. At the rate of 75,000 a year who have been trained, « 
who are being trained this year in the 6-month program, you are 
making substantial progress to get your Reserves, I mean generally 
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speaking, and the Guard included, as well as the Federal Reserve, in 
pentomic-trained condition, aren’t you? 

Secretary Minron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, at the rate of 39 ,000 per year, we are not making 
as much progress. And if you can say so in open session, how long 
will it take us to train our Reserves along the pentomic lines, as indi- 
cated, at the rate of this 39,000 per year in the 6 months’ program, 
plus the obligors that come out ? 

Secretary Miuron. Mr. Chairman, the profundity of that question 
merits a military answer. May I ask one of my military colleagues 
to give it to you? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Secretary Mitron. General Bowen or General Abrams, will you 
answer that question, please 4 

General Bowen. Mr. Chairman, anyone who has had military serv- 
ice is identified with a skill or a specialty. The pentomic organiza- 
tion, just like the conventional organization, requires a certain com- 
position and collection of these specialties. 

Now, I believe that in the reinforcement pool and in the Reserve 
components as a whole that most of these specialties exist. 

The problem is identifying the man who has a specialty and fitting 
him to the specified slot. 

In addition to that, then there is a short training period of a few 
weeks or even a few months to train the man in the pentomic configura- 
tion in which his unit has then been cast. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, how long will that take? 

General Bowen. Well, in the case of the pentomic division, I would 
say the reorganization it would take on the order of about 2 years. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is what we wanted. 

General Bowen. It would take about the time that this plan would 
contemplate changing over to the new structure you saw yesterday. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Well, that means that the reserves will keep pace with the Regular 
Establishment. 

General Bowen. I would say that is about right, yes, sir. 

Because the Reserves don’t drill as much and they don’ t spend 24 
hours a day at it as the Regular Establishment does, I don’t think they 
could quite keep pace, but they could follow pretty closely, I think. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t mean they follow in efficiency or in severity of 
training, but it will keep them abreast of the transition period in the 
Regular Establishment ¢ 

General Bowen. In my opinion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, sir. 

I want to ask you one more question, Mr. Secretary. 

In reference to the strength of the guard, I am a little bit confused. 
You have now 440,000. Then you tell us that you have about 20,000 
guardsmen who simply want to come in and train. Now, is that 20,000 
included in the 440,000 ? 

Secretary Miiron. I don’t quite see those figures, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we set a basic strength of 400,000. And you say 
that those come in through the 6 months program and through the 
obligor program, and then in addition there is a group of about 20,000 

you said, who came in to train in the guard. 
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Secretary Miuron. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Remain in the guard because they liked the guard duty. 

Secretary Minton. That is right, sixteen, eighteen, twenty thousand. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that 20,000 above the 400,000 that we presently 
have ¢ 

Secretary Minron. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It isa part of the 400,000. 

Secretary Mirron. That is all included. 

Mr. Brooks. So there is the maximum strength and there is no 
way to increase it ? 

Secretary Minton. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. 400,000. 

Secretary Mizron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. And next year it will be 360,000. And then when you 
deduct the trainees, 6-month trainees, from that program—and they 
are 22,000, 6-month trainees from the guard—you will have a guard 
of something like 340,000—338,000; isn’t that right ? 

Secretary Minuron. I would say that that would be the minimum 
figure. 

Tictaxty, I always take the number of people who go into the 6- 
month training program, and divide it by 2. Because the 20,000 is 
on anannual basis. There will be 10,000 in. So if you add 10,000—— 

Mr. Brooks. So it will average out not to 22,000, but 11,000. 

Secretary Mitron. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You will take the 11,000 from the 460,000, and it gives 
you the figure of the guard. 

Secretary Minron. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Mr. Secretary, how many 2-year obligors have you 
released from the service at the present time 

Secretary Mitron. I have that figure here. May I preface that, 
Mr. Winstead? Iam going to give you a figure of somewhere in the 
magnitude of 43,000 for the first 6 months of 1958. And that was 
the next point I was coming to, sir, in order to get as many of these 
2-year obligors to the National Guard as possible, after consultation 
with this committee and at your request we said that nobody would 
touch that man for 60 days so that the guard could recruit him. 

Actually, we didn’t touch him until the end of 90 days. And if you 
remember the law, it only became applicable on August 9 of 1957. 

So actually, so far as the USAR was concerned, they didn’t get any 
of these 2-year obligors until about November 9 of last year. 

The total number in the National Guard at the present time is 
4,300, I believe, and in the USAR it is 15,262 

Mr. Wrinsreap. 15,262. 

Secretary Wutson. Out of the 41,000—I beg your pardon, it is 
43,191, who have come out in the first 6 months, really from August 
9 to December 31. 

Of that number, there are 12.837 of them as of December 31, 1957, 
who are still in that 90-day period, where they can’t be touched, wait- 
ing until the National Guard has had an opportunity to enlist them. 

We can’t assign to the National Guard. We can only assign to the 
USAR. As you so well know, the guard is a voluntary organization 
completely. 
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Mr. Wrysreap. That leaves 11,354, I believe, or approximately 
11,354—the 12,837 that you haven’t had the priv ilege to assign and the 
4,398 who have enlisted in the National Guard—no, the 15,262 and 
the 4,398 leaves that difference of 24,191 and something, and the 12,837 
that you have no right to do anything with. 

Secretary Miuron. Yes. 

Mr. Winsreap. But that leaves approximately 11,354. Where are 
they ¢ 

Secretary Mirtron. Well, all people, that is, all of these 2-year 
obligors who do not join the National Guard, are assigned. The de- 
gree of assignment may vary. If they live in a locality where there 
is a unit which has a requirement, a vacancy in their grade and in 
their specialty, that is their skill, we assign them to that unit. 

If they live out somewhere where they « ‘an’t partic ipate or if there 
is not a vacancy, then we assign them to the USAR pool. That is that 
figure of 762,000 which Congressman ee mentioned. And they 
have to take 1: » days of training each ye 

Mr. Wrysreap. In other words, this ‘iL, 354, unless they have reasons 
that would exempt them from this requirement—you have about 
11,354 here that are not in the National Guard and not in your Army 
Reserve, of this 43,191, who are released by December 31, if I get that 
figure correct. That 11,354 would all be in this pool you speak of, 
except those who would be exempt for hardship reasons, or other 

reasons, I assume. 

Secretary Mitton. We don’t exempt any of them. 

Mr. Brooks. Those are the Pike’s Peak men that you have. 

Secretary Mitron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t have a unit to assign them to. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Here are 11.354 men. I am trying to get them 
placed. I can’t follow your figures; 43,191 have been released up 
until December 31. 

Secretary Mitton. Right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. And 15,262 have been assigned to the Army Reserve. 

Secretary Miuron. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. 4,398 have enlisted in the National Guard. 

Secretary Mitron. Right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. That gives us a total of 19,660 in the National Guard, 
and inthe Army Reserve. 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. From the 41,000—from the 438,000 that have been 
released ¢ 

Secretary Miron. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. So when you substract that, it gives you 23,531 ? 

Secretary Miron. And there are 12,000 of those—— 

Mr. Winstrap. And there are 12,837 of those who have not reached 
the stage that you have a right to assign them to the Army Reserve. 

Secretary Minron. That is right. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Then when you take that 12,837 from the 23,531, 
you still have approximately 11,354. Now, what happened to that 
11,354 ¢ 

Secretary Mitron. They are assigned to the USAR control group, 
sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. They are assigned to the pool because they are not 
conveniently situated for training. 
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Now, the thing I am worried about again—which I hammered all 
the way through this big Reserve program, that I supported, was that 
we were going to put too much requirement and too much service 
on a few men and let a lot of people go untouched. 

Now, if all these fellows are to be assigned to the Army Reserve who 
do not volunteer for the Nationa] Guard, the way you are doing the 
National Guard and the Army Reserve, I am wondering if we will 
not fill the whole thing up with these men who have had prior service 
and not have room for these 6-month trainees who would like to 
volunteer. You follow me on that? 

Secretary Mirron. Oh, I do, indeed. I do, indeed. 

You are saying in substance that there comes a point of no return. 

Mr. Winsteap. Exactly so. And the prior serviceman—if we are 
going to require or else assign either to the Army Reserve if he failed 
to enlist in the National Guard, then there will be no place for the 
young 6-month trainee. Yet, our testimony was very strong in this 
whole program for at least 100,000 6-month trainees, and making 
provisions for the training of them. 

I will let you answer my question, though. What will we do? 
Will we fill this thing up with prior-service men or will we still take 
in certain amounts of 6-month trainees on a volunteer basis, and how 
will we handle that problem when we get to it. 

Secretary Murron. The Army’s position: We fully realize that the 
2-year obligor is going to come out in such quantity that if he hap- 
pened to be in the position where he could be utilized and could be 
effectively utilized, that he then becomes a dominant factor in filling 
up our strength. 

But our position is that the 6-month training program and the 
2-year obligor program must run along somewhat in parallel and 
in consonance one with the other. 

We don’t want to forget the 6-month training program. And as 
I see it—and this is just my personal opinion, but the chairman was 
kind enough to ask me to express it—as I look down the years, I think 
that probably the guard is going to have to rely most heavily upon 
the 6 months’ training program. 

Mr. Winsreap. Do you feel that he will have to, because the 2-year 
obligor will not volunteer for guard service, or why would you 
think so? ; 

Secretary Miron. In the strength breakdown for the National 
Guard for 1959, they have 20,000 of these 2-year obligors. I will be 
frank to tell you that that is an optimistic figure. 

Mr. Bray. Sodo I. 

Secretary Miron. I think that maybe a figure of around 14,000 is 
a little better and more realistic. And I think I would feel more 
comfortable about it if we had something like that figure. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. 

Mr, Bray. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask some questions here. And 
IT don’t mean these personally, because I think you know that I 
believe you have done your very best to give us a good Reserve pro- 
gram. I for one am satisfied you did. 

But I believe at this place in the record I think there should be a 
little story, which will take about 2 minutes to tell, of what has gone 


on before. 
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Maybe 2 years ago or 3 years ago the Department of the Army 
came before this committee for a UMT plan whereby we were going 
to have 2,900,000 people training every Monday or Tuesday or Thurs- 
day evening, rea a to grab the atomic bomb or their Atlas missile 
or their tank or their truck or their rifle or pistol. I don’t mean to 
be sarcastic. That was the idea as I recall, 2,900,000 Active Reserve ; 
wasn’t that it? 

Secretary Minton. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And everybody in the Defense Department and the De- 
partment of the Army and the other departments came here regard- 
less of their personal belief and testified that that was the greatest 
way in the world to save America, and they were going to carry it 
out to the very last gaiter button; I believe Napoleon ILI, before the 
battle of Sedan: is that correct ? 

Secretary Miron. I think I would agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Bray. All right. 

And I was very rigorous in opposing that. I believe you recall 
that. In fact, to such a degree that I have in my files a letter written 
in the own handwriting of one of the Assistant Secretaries in the 
Pentagon—not yours—who said that his only really unhappy mem- 
ories in his 214 years in Washington was his association with me and 
the UMT plan before the Armed Services Committee. 

I believe you have seen the letter, Mr. wee retary. 

Lira that time they said we h: id to have a National Guard of 800,000 

- America would suffer some ignominious fate worse than hell. 

0 have gone back over all of those e xtravagant statements. At that 
time I said that the guard could not go to 800,000 without doing 
irreparable harm. They couldn’t do it. Your plan of 400,000 was 
very realistic. 

I said it is utterly impossible to have the plan of a general reserve, 
including the guard, a Ready Reserve, range constantly at 2,900,000. 
I said you couldn't get the money and you didn’t have the facilities 
and it would never work. And I fr ‘ankly was berated tremendously. 
I think I only had two people on the committee agree with me, that 
it was impossible. 

Finally, it was defeated, probably because of the Powell amend- 
ment, I do not recall. At ‘least, it did not become law. 

Now, here they are coming back here 2 and 3 years later and starting 
a plan that plainly will eliminate the 6 months tr aining. And I think 
the 6 months training, if properly administered is a very very fine 
thing. 

But I do not believe you had to practically draft men to get them into 
it for 2 years where they would serve 3 years and you gave them a 
chance to enlist in it up to 26. But it has been working out very good. 

Now, here you said you doubted that the 2-year obligors or whatever 
you call them would be of much value, I think that is not only right 
but it is a great underestimate. I don’t think you can rely on him. 
The guy that serves for 2 years and his buddy hasn’t served at all, 
do you think he is going to go dowh every week? Not unless he has 
a great love for the military, and the records show that only a very 
few people have. 

You stated there would be 105,000 attrition from the National 
Guard every year. 
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Secretary Miuron. No, sir, for just 1959. I don’t know what it 
would be every year. 

Mr. Bray. I mean that is a general—let’s say 100,000. 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. 20,000, more or less. We are talking about big figures, 
and we don’t worry about a thing like that. I mean ina general way 
100,000 every year. You got down to 360,000. You allowed them 
23,000 6 months. That means it is going down at the rate of 75,000 
a year. 

I know you don’t want anything like that. 

Now, I want to call your attention to a statement of yours. And 
I know you had the backing of the Department of the Army and the 
Department of Defense last year, or you wouldn’t have made it. I 
will quote exactly : 

It is the position of the Department of the Army that they were never going 
to turn down a man for training. I do not think I would dare come back before 
you and your committee if that ever developed. And, if our numbers do not 
exceed those figures that are in the budget, we have been told by this committee 
that we must come back and ask for the money. 

Now, have you asked for the money to take care of this matter, a 
sufficient number of 6-month trainees to keep the Reserve and the 
guard at the proper figure? Have you asked for that money? I 
know you couldn’t ask ‘for it, but has the Department of the Army 
asked for it? 

Secretary Miiron. Well, within the figures which were set there, 
there is the money provided for the 20,000 and the 17,000—or 22,000. 

Mr. Bray. 20,000, when the amount is 100,000. Is that all you 
have asked for? 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. But again I must go back and say that 
there are other additives in there. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. You mentioned the additives. But then in the 
next breath you said it wouldn’t work. And I think you are entirely 
correct. And I think deep down you know it won’t work. 

Secretary Miuron. I wonder, Mr. Congressman, if you would cor- 
rect one statement ? 

You quoted me as saying that the 2-year obligor was not of much 
good. I think the Ameriacn soldier is splendid. 

Mr. Bray. No, if I said that, I want to correct it. 

Secretary Mitron. You meant the magnitude ? 

Mr. Bray. I said it would not be of much effect in the Reserve. 

Secretary Mitron. That is right, the magnitude is what we are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. Bray. In the first place, he didn’t want to go, or he already 
would have enlisted for 3 years. He was drafted for 2 years. Then 
he comes home and—only one-tenth of the people are taking that 2 
years. How does he feel to see his nine neighbors go off to. weekly 
training—I know you do not like that any more than I do. 

Sec retary Miron. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. His nine neighbors who never spent a day and him hav- 
ing to go down there every week; his neighbors laugh at him every 
evening and call him “sucker.” I have heard that done. That 1s 
exactly what we are coming to. 

The reason I am going “into this rather thoroughly: You are in a 
better position to persuade the Department of the “Ar my of the grave 








mistake that they are making than we are on this committee, because 
I know in your heart you want to have a good Reserve, just the same 
as we do. 

Now, there are some questions here that I know you do not have the 
evidence for now, but I do want them. And I believe it should be done 
tomorrow, to get them in the record. 

I would like to have it done. I will very briefly go over it. [Ad- 
dressing reporter :] You needn’t take them down. 

want to hand them to you, Mr. Secretary, and get the information. 

I addressed these to General Abrams, because he was the man I was 
talking to yesterday. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Br ay, what are these questions you want ? 

Mr. Bray. These are questions on some figures that are not in the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. You want to give those to him to get the information 
for you? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. It is about the strength of the various National 
Guard and the Reserve divisions, the drill status that they are under, 
whether it is 48 drills or not, and various questions, I believe, that must 
be answered before—the figures are not in the record at the present 
time. 

Now, if any of these figures are confidential, I still want them. But 
I don’t believe they are, because I cannot im: igine that the strength of 
a guard division—I know that is not confidential, because that is pub- 
lished eve ry month, and [ see no more reason why the Reserve should 
be. 

Mr. Brooks. May I ask the gentleman this, in the interest of saving 
time, because we have had Mr. Milton on here a nhour and 15 minutes, 
and we have another witness—— 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. We are under admonition to proceed with these hear- 
ings as far as we can. Would it be all right for him to look those over 
and give you the answers ¢ 

Mr. Bray. I want them, and I want them in the record. 

Mr. WinstreaAp. Will the gentleman yield for one point ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. General Abrams also answered a question of mine 
yesterday, stating the strength of the Army Reserve is 250,000. 

Now, you may have this in vour questions, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Br: ay? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. General Abrams stated that the Army Reserve 
strength is 250,000. Now, what I would like to know: Are these 
people all in units? 

Mr. Bray. I believe I asked those questions. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Did you ask those questions in your questionnaire ? 

Mr. Bray. I intended to. 

Mr. Winsreap. If so, I have no further questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Anybody else have a list of questions they want to 
submit to the Departme nt for compilation of answers there? If they 
have, let’s put them in now. 

Mr. Deverrux. Mr. Chairman, I do have some questions that I have 
made up. Some of them are of a secret nature, so I can’t ask them 
in full committee. 
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Mr. Brooks. So you can ? 

Mr. Deverrux. I cannot. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, is it the wish of the committee that we have 
another executive session? Yesterday, I promised the committee 
that we would not. 

I would like to know at this time if there is anybody on the com- 
mittee that wants to reveal any information given out in executive 
session yesterday to the press? If so, I would like to hear from them. 

Mr. Bray. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, what is it you want ? 

Mr. Bray. I didn’t see one thing in the testimony yesterday that 
was of a confidential nature. 

Now, I might go back over it. I would like for somebody to go 
over it and point out to me those things that are. Maybe the counsel 
could go over it and point out the things that are of a confidential 
nature. If they are, I certainly wouldn’t want them there, but 
neither do I want to classify things the public should know. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, in reply to Mr. Bray’s question, we 
are having the record of the executive session edited in the Depart- 
ment today, and tomorrow I can show the committee or Mr. Bray the 
record with the lined-out language what they consider to be classified. 

Mr. Bray. All right. 

Mr. Ducanper. It will be lined out and then you can see every 
phrase. 

Mr. Brooxs. And I will say this: We can treat it either as a com- 
mittee matter or an individual matter. 

If any member of the committee wants to take on his own respon- 
sibility the release to the newspapers of matter which the Depart- 
ment said is secret information, he can do it on his own responsibility 
as a Member of the Congress. 

Now, if the committee desires to go on record as revealing—and I 
don’t believe they do. Mr. Secretary, we don’t want to reveal any- 
thing that is secret or confidential or will assist the Russians in one 
way—or at all. The committee has a right to do what it wants. As 
far as I am concerned, if it is confidential and secret, I don’t want 
any part in releasing it. But the other Members act on their own 
responsibility. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think anyone on the committee 
wants that. But you I want to make sure it is that. I don’t want to 
classify it just because the public shouldn’t know it. I believe you 
agree with that? 

“Mr. Brooxs. We will go all out to give the press everything we 
can. I will go all out to give the Members full opportunity to ques- 
tion the witnesses there. 

Mr. Morris. May I ask just one very short question? And may I 
lay the predicate, a very short predicate, by saying that I think the 
witness, Mr. Secretary Milton, knows the very high regard I have for 
him. 

Secretary Mirron. I appreciate that, sir. 

Mr. Morris. My personal regard, and as a great leader. TI think 
vou are in many, many ways. ‘T have the highest regard and respect 
for you. And when I ask this question, it is not intended in any way 
to be embarrassing. 
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Now, it has been asked before—Mrs. St. George asked the question 
in substance—I would like to get your view of it: 

Is this plan of reducing the National Guard from approximately 
400,00 to 360,000 brought ‘about because of the fact that you do not 
need or feel that you do not need more than 360,000 or is it because 
of budgetary conditions? 

Secret ary Mitron. Congressman Morris, if I may reply this way: 

I think yesterday in executive session the Chief of Staif expressed 
the view of the Army on that point. 

I will say that in my considered opinion 

Mr. Morris. Well, if you feel that it—I won’t urge the matter at all 
if you feel it is a matter that should be in executive session. I will not 
pursue it. 

Mr. Brooks. If there are no further questions, will you proceed 
with your statement, Mr. Secretary? Let’s finish your general state- 
ment. 

Secretary Minton. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am just about through. 

Mr. Brooks. ie are. 

Secretary Miron. I don’t think that there is a thing which has been 
left, even to Congressman Morris’ question, that I could add that has 
not been brought to the attention of this committee. 

Mr. Morris. I accept your answer as a good answer. I didn’t rea- 
lize, of course, when I asked the question, that it could possibly be a 
matter that might be classified. But maybe it is. Certainly, I accept 
your answer. And I will check the record on that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, in reference to these questions—if the answers 
are classified in any way—would you be able to give the information, 
for instance, to General Devereux and Mr. Br: ay, in the event the 
answers are classified—give them to them personally ? 

Secretary Mitton. I certainly shall. Our attitude is to cooperate in 
every way. The fact of the matter is I do have the information that 
you asked for right now, but I would like to edit it. 

Mr. Bray. Okay. 

Secretary Mitton. To see that it is in consonance with your 

Mr. Bray. I don’t believe there is any classification as to the 
strength of a guard or Reserve division. 

Secretary Miiron. I would doubt it. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if there are no further questions, we certainly 
thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a very learned presentation of the case. 

Secretary Minton. You have been very kind. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman, why can’t those questions and answers 
be available to the full committee ? 

Mr. Bray. I think they should. 

Mr. Brooks. I think they should. 

Mr. Pump. If they are not classified, they will be, is that the 
understanding, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. If they are not classified, they will be put in the record 
as answers elicited by the members of the committee. If classified 
and the Secretary feels that we should do it, we will go into executive 
session again and brief the whole committee on the answers that are 
classified. 

Mr. Bray. I will have a photostat copy taken if it is okay, if it is 
not classified, that I get back from him for each member of the 
committee. 
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Secretary Mitton. I will be certain, when I turn them over to Mr. 
Ducander, that I have them classified, if that is the way the Department 
of the Army feels about it. 

Mr. Brooks. We will handle it all right. 

Secretary Mirron. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, you have just heard 
from Secretary Brucker and General Taylor concerning our Army 
National Guard and the very important role it must play in the defense 
of our Nation. My presentation is brief and will expand somewhat 
on the statements already made. 

The historic and battle-proved role of the Reserve forces in uniting 
with the active Army in time of mobilization for our common defense 
has never been more important than it is at thismoment. It is witha 
sense of urgency that we examine the status, the organization, and 
the manpower needs of the Reserve components of the Army as we 
stand within this new missile era. First, it would cite a little history. 

This examination is made in terms of the mission established in 
the Army Forces Reserve Act of 1952, which states in part— 
that the Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the United States are 
maintained for the purpose of providing trained units and qualified individuals 
to be available for active duty in the Armed Forces of the United States in time 
of war or national emergency—to meet the requirements of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in excess of those of the Regular components thereof. 

Subsequent to the enactment of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952, the Army developed a Reserve Forces troop structure based on 
a Ready Reserve authorized strength of 1,692,235. Within this struc- 
ture were 1,257,671 spaces for individuals in Ready Reserve units, and 
434,564 spaces for individual reinforcements. The units were allo- 
cated so that the strengths were approximately equal between the 
National Guard and the Army Reserve. The National Guard por- 
nen of the troop basis contained 5,727 company-size units and de- 

tachments, with an authorized strength of 618,584. At this time ap- 
proximately 11,000 units have been activated in both components. 
The Army based all of its reserve plans prior to November 26, 1956 
on this troop program. 

Following a review of projected Ready Reserve manpower pro- 
grams, the ‘Department of Defense directed, on November 16, 1956, 
that the 2,900,000 Ready Reserve spaces authorized under existing 
law should include reserves of the Coast Guard as well as members 
of the Reserve Forces on extended active duty. Thus the strength of 
the total Ready Reserve of the Department of Defense was set at 
approximately 2,500,000, exclusive of reservists on active duty. Ac- 
cordingly, the Army was directed to reduce its Ready Reserve strength 
from 1,692,235 to about the magnitude of 1,448,000. By vigorous ap- 
plication of the screening program which was fostered by this com- 
mittee, we reached this approximate figure on July 1, 1957. (See 
chart No. 1 entitled “Composition of Army Ready Reserve”; strength 
figures cited are as of December 31, 1957.) 

Our troop basis is made up of two categories of units; (1) Table 
of Organization and Equipment units, which are combat and combat- 
support type units with fixed strength authorizations such as combat 
divisions; and. (2) Table of Distribution units, generally service and 
administrative-type units which are flexible in stre ngth and susceptible 
to tailoring for different jobs. The latter category is much in the 
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minority and appears in only the Army Reserve troop structure. 
Nevertheless, these T/D units are vital to early mobilization needs 
as they contain, for example, station complement and replacement 
training center units. 

As I implied, the Army National Guard consists entirely of TOE 
units, and occupies an integral part of the first line of defense. In 
order to provide a balanced troop structure, the necessary combat- 
support units and T/D units are organized within the Army Reserve 
structure. These units have a mobilization mission to support both 
the active Army and the Reserve components when called to active 
duty. We see by this chart that there are 403,595 men assigned to 
TOE units of the Army National Gurad, and 225,106 in the Army 
Reserve, for a total of 628,701. T/D units of the Army Reserve 
total 16,846, or a grand total of 645,547. 

An important category of nonunit personnel in our Army Ready 
Reserve structure is the Inactive National Guard. This is a holding 
detachment used to account for personnel who are temporarily un: able 
to participate with their Army National Guard units for various 
reasons, such as temporary absence from their home towns or because 
of the demands of their employment. ‘There are currently 5,229 
officers and 25,379 enlisted personnel in these detachments. Upon 
mobilization, the majority of the inactive National Guard is ex- 
pected to rejoin parent units since each individual is subject to mo- 
bilization with the Army National Guard. This provides a valuable 
source of trained reinforcements to augment the National Guard 
units. 

Unit effectiveness of the Army National Guard and the Army 
Reserve has improved considerably during the past 10 months be- 
cause of the 6-month training requirement that is now mandatory 
for all enlistees who have not had prior service. During this fiscal 
vear alone, 75,000 6-month trainees will have completed this train- 
ing and rejoined their units, 

Now, let us take a look at our current manpower requirements and 
compare them with present strengths on hand. The significance of 
this chart is that Reserve units are 17,000 below fiscal year 1958 re- 

vised and strength, but we are covered by the nearly 40,000 overage in 
the reinforcement pool. We expect to fill these 17,000 spaces in units 
by July 1 with the large number of obligated reservists now being 
released from the Army. [Showing chart No, 2, entitled “Compari- 
son Fiscal Year 1958 Manpower Requirements and Actual Strengths 
for Reserve Forces of the Army”. | 

Gentlemen, at this time, I feel it is most appropriate to bring to 
vour attention the plan to use 2-year obligors which has developed 
since I appeared before your committee last year. The decision to 
implement section 208 (f) of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 to the 
extent that these veterans would be required to participate in pre- 
scribed Ready Reserve training following their release from active 
duty was not undertaken lightly. They represent the greatest train- 
ing equity and real strength which is required by our units to bring 
them to higher mobilization readiness. This experience and skill can- 
not. be obtained in any other way under current laws and defense 
policy. 

Army procedures covering the assignment of these veterans and 
their use are as follows: 
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While still serving on active duty, the obligee is thoroughly ori- 
ented and indoctrinated concerning ‘the service required of him after 
his release to the Reserve components. At the transfer point each in- 
dividual is singled out and given a special orientation about oppor- 
tunities in his community to serve in the National Guard if he 
chooses, or mandatory service in the Army Reserve. Action is taken 
at this time to notify the State adjutant general and the USAR area 
commander of his pending arrival home. U pon release from active 
duty, he is excused from participation for 90 days. This is a readjust- 
ment period. During the first 60 days of this period, the Army Na- 
tional Guard has exclusive opportunity to recruit him for the Guard. 
Any time before the 90 days is over, these young soldiers may volun- 
tarily join a unit of either the Army National Guard or the Army 
Reserve. However, the Army Reserve may not solicit them during 
the first 60 days. Those who have not joined either component by the 
end of the 90-day period must then accept a training assignment in 
the Army Reserve. Such assignments will be based on the individ- 
ual’s grade, branch, military skill and the local Army Reserve unit 
requirements. Those for whom suitable assignments are not avail- 
able, or who are otherwise qualified for exception because of residence, 
occupation or perhaps compassionate reasons, will be retained in the 
annual training control group and be required to participate in 15 
days’ annual training. 

Although this program has been in effect only a comparatively 
short time, gratifying progress has been made in obtaining these vet- 
erans as members of the Reserve component units, both “Army Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve. Each month shows significant 
increase in their use over the preceding month. 

As a result of the November 1956 reduction in total strength au- 
thorized the Army’s Ready Reserve, and the leveling off at what 
could be a ceiling on permissible drill-pay strengths in units, it be- 
came imperative for the Army to reevaluate the Reserve Forces troop 
basis in the light of these conditions and to establish new objectives 
keyed to current joint strategic plans. The Army has now converted 
to the pentomic-combat division structure for the Active Forces, and 
it follows that the Reserve components must be similarly reorganized 
to facilitate their mobilization and integration into the Active Forces 
in time of war. Additionally, the Army has been limited for mobili- 
zation planning to those Reserve Forces to be called in the first 6 
months of mobilization. 

The new Reserve pentomic-troop basis developed by the Army is 
specifically designed to provide the Army forces which are required 
to support joint plans. The units included in the Reserve component 
pentomic-troop basis, together with Active Forces in being, are the 
number required to meet approved mobilization objectives. We be- 
lieve that units excess to these objectives should be eliminated from 
the troop basis in order to concentrate the available manpower in 
those units which must be ready at an early date following mobiliza- 
tion. Concurrently, with the reorganization, it is planned that the 
present Reserve Force structure will be converted to the pentomic 
concept. Your committee has been informed that this new structure 
will contain approximately 7,600 company and detachment size units 
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having an authorized strength of about 960,000. When this structure 
is eventually adopted, the reduction from the 11,000 units currently 
organized would be accomplished gradually over a period of several 
years. 

The drill-pay strength of 630,000 contained in the 1959 budget will 
man the overall 960,000 structure to approximately 70 percent of its 
authorized strength and permit a manning level to be maintained 
within units ranging from 53 to 90 percent of authorized unit 
strength, based on the mobilization priority assigned to each unit. 
This is considered by Army planners to be the minimum manning 
level at which units can achieve and maintain the state of readiness 
required for mobilization under modern conditions; or, as stated in 
another way, a troop basis in the magnitude of 960,000 is about the 
largest structure that can be adequately manned with the resources 
of manpower and funds to be available in the foreseeable future. 

The Reserve components have a number of missions for which units 
must be provided in an emergency. Substantial numbers of service 
and combat support units are required to round out the Active Forces 
and to expand the mobilization base in an emergency. These units 
generally have been provided by the Army Reserve, while the predomi- 
nant number of combat units have been furnished by the National 
Guard, This balanced philosophy is carried over into the new Reserve 
Forces pentomic-troop structure. The objective of the Army is to 
maintain balanced forces and, in keeping this balance, the active Army 
and its Reserve components must be considered as a whole, with each 
component supplying the forces required from resources it has avail- 
able. 

Modernization of the troop program of the Reserve components 
will result in the inactivation and/or conversion of certain Army Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve units. A great deal of study and 

careful planning will be done by the Army and the States to insure 

that resulting actions will be in the best interests of improving the 
Reserve components to meet the military requirements of mobiliza- 
tion objectives. I assure you, gentlemen, that the necessary consulta- 
tions will be held with the Congress, the executive department, the 
governors of States and Territories, and major commanders prior to 
implementation; and that our objective is to retain every man possible 
in the program, and insure that all our armories and training centers 
are fully utilized. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize that this is a project that 
poses many problems yet to be resolved. It is my earnest desire that 
our new Reserve Forces s pentomic-troop basis reflect the best thinking 
of the Army, working hand in hand with the governors of the several 
States and Territories. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the next witness we have here is Maj. Gen. Edgar 

. Erickson, Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 

‘General Erickson, if you don’t mind stepping up; in the interim 
before the general starts, [ have here a letter from Assistant Secretary 
David S. Smith, of the Air Force, in reply to my questions some time 
back about the number of B-47 pilots that will be required under the 
RIF program. That was given to me on behalf of the committee, 

If there is no objection, it will become part of the record. 
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(The letter follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 11, 1958. 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

DeEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Durilg the recent hearings on the reduction-in-force pro- 
gram, information was requested concerning the average age in grade of the 
Strategic Air Command B-47 crew pilots released involuntarily. This informa- 
tion is contained in enclosures Nos. 1 through 5. 

Of the 56 B-47 combat crew pilots released, 14 were aircraft commanders as of 
November 1, 1957. Brief word pictures on 8 of these officers are included in 
Enclosure No. 6. Records on the other aircraft commanders are not imme- 
diately available since they were released on or before November 30, 1957, and 
their records have been shipped to the Air Reserve Records Center, Denver, Colo. 
The Air Force attempted to utilize these personnel as aircraft commanders even 
though they were not of the quality that the Air Force desires and needs. The 
quality of the remaining 42 B—47 pilots, which are the equivalent of copilots, was 
essentially the same. I would like to point out and to emphasize that being 
able to check out as a pilot in a B47 aircraft does not necessarily mean that 
an individual has the potential to become an aircraft commander or that such an 
individual will be suitable as a pilot on a combat crew. Such determinations 
can only be made when the individual has, over a period of time, been tested on 
operational missions. 

As a matter of necessity, the Air Force has had to attempt the training of 
officers who are lacking in quality because of the high turnover rate. In this 
respect, it is important for the subcommittee to know that by April 3, 1958, 428 
pilots in various stages of B-47 training will complete their obligated service 
and have indicated their desires for separation. Twelve of these are aircraft 
commanders. Had these officers decided to remain with the Air Force, the over- 
all quality of B-47 crews could have been considerably increased by the release 
of other officers who were also less effective. In relation to this and the invest- 
ment that the Air Force had in its SAC B-47 combat crew pilots released, I have 
enclosed a breakdown of this cost. As can be readily seen, the total investment 
lost by the involuntary release program is substantially less than the loss that 
will be occasioned by the voluntary departure of these officers with a date of 
separation of April 3, 1958. 

I sincerely hope, in addition to providing the information requested, that I 
have been able to indicate to the committee the tremendous loss, both monetary 
and in combat capability, which we continue to face because of our inability to 
retain quality career personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin S. SMirH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


(The seven enclosures follow :) 
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ENCLOSURE 2 


Roster of B-47 pilots involved in reduction in force, fiscal year 1958—Majors 


Name 


Anderson, Ray C.. 
Beebe, Wallace B 
Craft, Leslie D 
Fowler, Deanne... 
Halpin, James A 
Hangen, Robert R 
Insalaco, James C 
Knock, William C 
Lampenfeld, Solomon 
Malone, Everett F 
Nease, Robert Pe Ee 


Total majors 
Average age, majors 
Average service, majors 


! Retained for retirement. 


Roster of B-47 pilots 


Name 


Allen, Robert R 
Bates, James L 
Brisse, Clarence G 
Burkhart, William R 
Campbell, Louis D 
Castetter, Robert D 
Cummings, Gale F 
Doe, Irvin W 
Drinkwater, Orman L 
Eliel, William S 
Fitzpatrick, Morton 
Hayden, Dale 
Hanson, Edward R 
Heinze, Lloyd R 
Hesko, Alfred D 
Hill, Joseph R 
Honea, William H 
Horner, Alfred B 
King, Edmund A 
Lanon, Guy W 
Mingo, James H 
O’Brien, Edward J 
Paschall, Maurice L 
Rolling, John F., Jr 
Rush, Donald E 
Statzer, John J 
Tapper, Lawrence F. 
Thorne, Clair C., Jr 
Wilds, A. J., Jr 
Broome, L. C 
Wilkinson, R. R 


Total captains 
Average age, captains 
Average service, captains. 


! Retired, 


Crew position 


Aircraft commander 
Pilot 
Aircraft commander 
Pilot 
Pilot 


Aircraft commander... 


| Pilot 
do 
do_. 
do 


do 


ENCLOSURE 8 


Crew position 


Pilot 
Aircraft commander 
Pilot 
Aircraft commander 
dao 
do 
do 
Pilot 
Aircraft commander 
Pilot 
do 
do 


do 


Aircraft commander. 


Pilot 
do. 
do 
Aircraft commander 
Pilot 
do 
do 
Aircraft commander 
Pilot 
do. 
do 
do 
do 
..do. 


do 


Aircraft commander. 


do 


| 


| 
Active Federal | 
service as of 


Jan. 31, 1958 Age 

— a 
Years | Months | 
} 

15 anal 35 

12 | 2 38 

15 | 10 | 36 

15 | 8 | 40 

14 | 4 | 38 

16 | 11 37 

12 | 5 37 

19 4 1 37 

16 5 39 

9 | 8 37 

17 | 7 | 37 

A | . 

4 \ ‘ Il 

years 37.3 

do.... 15.0 


Active Federal 
service as of 


involved in reduction in force, fiscal year 1958—Captains 


36 


36 


33 


33 


Jan. 31, 1958 | Age 
Years Months | 
4 | 
d 0 
6 
v 11 
11 10 
8 | 6 
17 5 
9 6 
16 5 
g 7 
13 ) 
14 7 
15 8 | 
10 | 8 
8 3 | 
10 2 | 
9 | 7 | 
11 |} 12 
8 | 9 
14 | 8 | 
8 | 0 | 
9 g | 
11 | 9 | 
12 | 10 | 
10 2 | 
14 | 11 | 
20 | 1 1 
11 | 3 
14 | 3 
10 | 5 
7 | 11 








ENCLOSURE 4 


Roster of B-47 pilots involved in reduction in force, fiscal year 1958—First 





lieutenants 

ss j | 

Active Federal 

| | service as of 
Name Crew position Jan. 31, 1958 | Age 

Years | Months | 
Caldwell, Robert E- Pilot 6 7 | 25 
Cooper, Miles O__. 1. 2 10 25 
Gardner, Leroy S-_.--- OD bcs, 9 9 | 33 
Lua, Bruce D._. a... 4 10 | 23 
Mayfield, David C___- 5 do... 4 | 2 25 
Meyer, Franklin-_-_--- E do 3 7 23 
Pignola, John A__..._-- ; Giict 3 8 | 23 
Rose, Raymond L--.------- Ye 7 10 | 33 
Stevenson, Leo F__.___-- : _ ee 7 2 | 27 
Wallace, Vernon C..__. : do... 9 | 8 32 


Total Ist lieutenants, 10; average age, 1st lieutenants, 26.9 years; average service, lst lieutenants, 6 years. 


ENCLOSURE 5 


Roster of B-47 pilots involved in reduction in force, fiscal year 1958—Second 
lieutenants 


Active Federal 
service as of 
Name Crew position Jan, 31, 1958 Age 


Years Months 


Bonner, Robert A_--- : Pilot 3 9 | 24 
Lightfoot, George J. ____- OGisos ; 3 3 24 
Newport, Bobby D-_- ; do-_..- 3 | 3 23 
Renfro, John C_______- do... 4 0 23 


= } a a | 


Total 2d lieutenants, 4; average age, 2d lieutenants, 23.5; average service, 2d lieutenants, 3.5. 





ENCLOSURE 6 
1. Maj. Robert Hangen 
Under control roster until November 30, 1957. Submitted application for 
voluntary suspension from flying, but was not eligible because of training. Does 
not like B—47, but is pretty good pilot in other aircraft. Recommended as a 
marginal producer. Just out of checkout at McConnell. 


2. Capt. William R. Burkhart 

Uneconomical for further training. Lack of potential—on several occasions 
has shown negative or argumentive attitude toward newly assigned tasks. Came 
out of McConnell] in March 1957. Has five dependable and typical ER’s. Last 
lowered because of reasons cited above. 
8. Capt. L. C. Broome 

Lacks personal responsibility. Had difficulty in refueling. Several instances 
of erroneous judgment. Made low-level pass over local beach area. Doesn't 
get along with associates. Does not cooperate. 


4. Capt. Gale F. Cumming 


Low dependable ER. Becomes complacent. Crew had to be downgraded due 
to failure to meet standards. Prone to accept minimum results. 
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5. Capt. R. R. Wilerson 


1953 acceptable ER. Indifferent to job due to disorder in personal life. Flying 
ability below average. Code of conduct does not measure up. Has shown some 
improvement. 1955-56 low dependable and typical ER. Difficulty with officers— 
base social activities. 1956 (October)—low acceptable ER. Social conduct 
while off-base does not measure up to code. 


6. Capt. Lewis D. Campbell 


Wanted out early. Is out—by mutual agreement. Overindulgence in alcohol. 
Bad checks returned—continuously aborting missions. 


7. Capt. FE. J. O’Brien 


Just recently finished CCTAF although being carried as aircraft commander, 
never had crew. 1955—two acceptable ER’s. Checks returned—inclined to 
make rash statements—bordering on disrespect—tendency to become excited 
under stress—not recommended by SAC—belonged to MATS at this time. All 
ER’s since 1955 have been dependable and typical category. 

8. Capt. Alfred Horner 

Bad checks returned during 1956. Was cited in 1952 and 1955 for delinquent 
debts and financial irresponsibility. Taken off crew in November 1957 because 
of substandard conduct. Immature and had personal problems. 

There may be other B—47 aircraft commanders who may claim or on whom it 
may be alleged were B—47 aircraft commanders, but it will depend on when the 
survey was taken. These figures were from November 1, 1957, records. 


ENCLOSURE 7 
COST DATA FOR A B-47 AIRCRAFT COMMANDER 


1. The dollar figures on the attached chart show the absolute costing of an 
individual from the time that he enters preflight training through the various 
phases that he must pass to become an aircraft commander, The absolute costing 
consists of an individual’s pro rata share of the costing of aircraft, cost of lubri- 
cants and fuel, cost of the various components that go to make up depot and unit 
maintenance, Pay and allowances, and all other associated costs throughout the 
various phases. 

2. When considering these costing figures in relationship to the B47 pilots who 
were involuntarily released, it is considered pertinent to point out that: 

(a) It is impossible to determine at any particular phase that an officer in this 
program is going to become a competent B—47 aircraft commander. 

(b) It is impossible to determine that each officer in the program is going to 
become, or remain, a good officer. (Reference inclosure No. 6.) 

(c) It is not acceptable to retain an officer who is obviously not going to become 
a good pilot and officer regardless of What phase in the program he has reached 
when this is determined. Todoso would merely be sending good money after bad. 

(d) It is sometimes necessary when the quality is lacking to retain individuals 
longer in the program than would be done if the required quality were available. 

(ce) It is not in the best interest of the Air Force to eliminate good officers in 
order to retain less effective officers merely because the latter have been entered 
into a particular program. 

(f) The comparative cost of the B-47 pilots released involuntarily (56) is 
small when measured against those leaving voluntarily (428). 

3. In the statement that the Air Force was being hurt by the loss of 428 pilots 
by April 3, 1958, due to voluntary separation, it was not pointed out that had the 
Air Force been able to retain officers of higher quality in the past, the number of 
BAT pilots released involuntarily recently would have been even smaller since 
many of the officers released would not have been entered in the B—-47 program. 

4. All of the foregoing factors must be taken into consideration when evaluating 
the cost figures attached hereto. 
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Estimated costs of training fully qualified combat pilots (B-47) 


Air Depot Aircraft Total 

| Time training | Combat main- replace- | costs 
Course name | (days) |command|command! tenance | ment | atritbut- 

required costs cost costs costs | able to 


training 





Preflight. oy | 84 $700 | $700 
Primary pilot training__- 168 8, 925 2 $4, 380 | 15, 630 
Basic M/E training. 154 18, 760 3, 955 4,135 26, 850 
Advanced M/E-phase I transition 56 10, 085 9, 965 31,520 | 51, 570 
Advanced M/E-phase IV special weapons 21 3, 185 3, 185 
Advanced M/E-phase V celestial navi- | | 
gation | 14 2, 525 | 2, 525 
AOB school 168 4, 410 1, 000 545 | 5, 955 
Advanced survival training- 21 1, 280 | 1, 280 
Supervised copilot (SAC)_.- hours. -| 20 $6, O15 1, 565 4, 965 | 12, 545 
Accumulative subtotal 49, 870 6, 015 18, 810 45, 545 120, 240 
(Cost, copilot training) (120, 240) 
B-47 combat readiness (SAC) hours 17 15, 035 3, 995 12, 665 31, 695 
Upgrade to B-47 aircraft commander 
(SAC) hours 100 30, 065 7, 835 24, 835 62, 735 
K C-97 support (refueling training (SAC) 
for aircraft commander)_- _- hours 20 17, 000 2, 600 11,500 | 31,100 
Accumulative subtotal___- 49, 870 68, 115 33, 240 94, 545 245, 770 
(Cost, intermediate training) (125, 530) 
B-47 Prerequisite Flying (SAC)__hours 650 195, 435 50, 915 161, 065 407, 410 
(Cost, aircraft commander upgrad- 
ing) (407, 410) 
Total accumulated cost combat 
ready aircraft commander 49, 870 263, 550 84, 155 255, 610 653, 180 
(Grand total, all training) (653, ISO) 


Mr. Brooks. Now, General, you have a prepared statement. We 
will be glad to hear you. 

Would you rather proceed like the Secretary has proceeded, that 
———— 

General Erickson. Mr. Chairman, I have a very detailed statement 
that I think answers many of the questions that have been asked, and if 
the committee will bear with me I would like to read it. 

Mr. Brooks. This is a very patient and interested committee. They 
will listen to you, General. 

General Erickson. It is a privilege, Mr. Chairman, for me to again 
appear before this committee to discuss the operation of the Army Na- 
tional Guard program. 

The National Guard Bureau is responsible for the administration 
and operation of the National Guard program. 

The program is administered through the headquarters of the 48 
States, the Territories of Hawaii, and ‘Alaska, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will try to explain the 
effect of the compulsory 6 months training on the Army National 
Guard program. 

The 84th Congress appropriated funds for a fiscal year 1957 year- 
end strength of 425,000. 

When in November 1956, the Secretary of Defense directed that all 
nonprior service men who enlisted in the Army National Guard after 
a date to be determined must enter on a period of active duty for train- 
ing, he also specified that the fiscal year-end 1957 strength of the 
Reserve c omponents of the Army would not exceed 700,000. 

Consequently, the Secretary of the Army announced on December 7, 
1956, that the fiscal year 1957 year-end paid drill strength would be 





400,000 for the Army National Guard, and 300,000 for the Army Re- 
serve, and I would like to say that I did not object to that division 
of the strength. 

As we hoped at least 20,000 men on active duty for training by June 
30, 1957, the end of the fiscal year, and about 400,000 in a ‘drill pay 
status on the same date, we placed no restrictions on recruiting at the 
time this announcement was received in the National Guard Bureau. 


CONTROLS ON STRENGTH 


The unusual spurt in enlistments during March, which brought the 
strength of the Army National Guard to more than 434,000 necessi- 
tated a reduction in the size of the Guard to a year-end enrolled 
strength of not more than 425,000 including the men on active duty for 
training. 

( ‘onsequently, State strength ceilings were announced by the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau in May, and the State adjutants general were in- 
fomed that those ceilings must not be exceeded on June 30, 1957. 

This had the effect of stopping recruiting until the strength in each 
State was reduced to a figure below the State ceiling. 

Exercising of this control by the National Gu: ard Bureau brought 
the strength of the Army National Guard down to 422,000 on June 30, 
1957, the end of the fiscal year. 

102,000 were in a drill pay status and 20,000 were on active duty for 
training with the Active Army. 

For fiscal year 1958, Congress appropriated funds for a beginning 
average and year-end strength of 400,000, 

In July 1957, the N: ational Guard Bureau was informed that the 
strength of about 400,000 which is to be maintained in the Army 
National Guard during fiscal year 1958 would include those indi- 
viduals in the 6 months’ active duty for training program and those 
individuals in drill-pay status. 

The Chief of the National Guard Bureau was authorized to delay 
the phaseout of that portion of the present strength of the National 
Guard which was above 400,000 to permit strength reductions during 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1958. 

After receipt of these instructions and with the limited 6 months’ 
training funds available, the National Guard Bureau issued monthly 
quotas for input into the 6 months’ training program for each State 
and informed the State adjutants general that they could enlist only 
the number of nonprior service men necessary to fill these quotas. 

This had the effect of holding down the enlistments of 6 months’ 
trainees—a restriction which further reduced the strength of the 
Guard. 

The first chart shows the results obtained since April 1, 1957, in 
requiring the Army National Guard—first, to reach a strength below 
425,000 by June 30; and second, to comply with the instructions 
received in July. 

This chart starts with April 1, as men without prior service who 
have enlisted after that date have been required to agree to take active 
duty for training with the active Army. 

This chart shows the April 1 strength of 434,372, and the strength 
at the end of each month through Dec ember. 
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It shows a sharp drop in June when recruiting was practically at 
a standstill, and a large number of men had to be transferred to the 
inactive Army National Guard in order to reduce the strength to the 
program limitation of 425,000. 

The solid line shows actual strength, including the Arkansas Army 
National Guard in the service of the United States. 

On December 31, 1957, the strength of the Army National Guard 
was 404,095; of this number 386,382 were in a drill-pay status; 17,213 
were on active duty for training in the 6 months’ program, and 500 
were in the service of the United States at Little Rock, making a 
total of 404,095. 

Information received, today, with the completion of the machine 
records run, indicate that we had a net gain in the month of Janu- 
ary of 504, which will bring the total, including the men on active 
duty at Little Rock, to 404,609. 

The dotted line projects the strength of 400,000 by the end of fiscal 
year 1958. 

The problem of the National Guard Bureau since April 1 has been 
to hold down the strength of the Army National Guard by first, estab- 
lishing State strength ceiling and, second, by establishing quotas which 
limited the number of nonprior servicemen who could be enlisted to 
enter the 6-month training program. 

These restrictions must be continued so that expenditures will be 
kept within the funds available for the balance of this fiscal year. 

Fiscal year 1958 program: 

The next chart shows how recruiting in the various categories has 
progressed during the first half of the current fiscal year, and how this 
progress compares with the program; 422,000 was the approximate 
strength of the Army National Guard on July 1, 1957. 

We anticipated that losses for fiscal year 1958 would total 120,000. 

Because of the reduction to a fiscal year-end strength of 400,000, it 
will be necessary to replace only 98,000 of these losses. 

The first column shows how the National Guard Bureau expects 
these losses to be replaced and the next column shows the results for the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year. 

For the purpose of control, we devide procurement into seven 
categories. 

The first category includes only those nonprior servicemen who en- 
list during this fiscal year and enter training during the year. 

We have funds for ‘2 total of 32,000 to be enlisted in this category 
during the year; 17,472 of these had been enlisted between July 1 and 
Dec ember | 31, 1957 (balance—14,528). 

The next category includes high school students — men we expect 
will be enlisted dur ing the last 4 months of this fiscal y 

Training of the men in this category will be de tented until fiscal 
year 1959. 

While we expect that 18,000 will be enlisted in this category during 
fiscal year 1958, only 2,365 were enlisted between July 1 and December 
31, and these are all high school students (balance—15,635). 

Category 3 includes veterans and other prior servicemen who do 
not have reserve obligations under RFA 1955. 

We believe that 18,000 will be enlisted in this category; 7,560 had 
been enlisted by the States during the fist 6 months of the fiscal year 
(balance—10,440). 
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The fourth category are those prior servicemen who are required to 
partic ipate in Ready Reserve training under the provisions of RFA 
1955. 

These men must voluntarily enlist in the Army National Guard. 

We anticipate that the States will enlist 12,000 of these during the 
present fiscal year. 

Only 4,398 had been enlisted during the first half. 

As an organized effort is getting under w ay in the States to interest 
these men in the Army National Guard, it is believed that procure- 
ment from this source will improve during the second half (balance— 
7,602). 

The fifth category includes those enlisted men who are transferred 
from the Inactive Army National Guard, to the Active Army Na- 
tional Guard. 

From experience, we estimate that this number will be approxi- 
mately 5,000 during the fiscal year; 2,738 had been so transferred 
during the first half. 

The sixth category includes men who are members of other Reserve 
components when they enlist in the guard. 

These are usually reservists who move into an area where there is 
an Army National Guard unit, but no Reserve unit of the service to 
which they belong. 

A prerelease is obtained from the Reserve component to which such 
a reservist belongs before he is enlisted in the guard. 

We estimate that 9,000 in this category will enlist in the Army 
National Guard during this fiscal year; 4,840 had been enlisted during 
the first half. 

Category 7 includes enlistment from all other sources and in this 
fiscal year includes those who were enlisted to take 11 weeks of basic 
training. 

It is expected that this group will account for 4,000 enlistments 
during this fiscal year; 2,093 were enlisted during the first half. 

It is estimated that enlistments from these 7 categories will total 
98,000. 

Allowing for the reduction in strength by 22,000 this procurement 
of 98,000 will give the Army National Guard a fiscal year-end strength 
of 400,000. 

The reenlistment rate during the first 6 month of fiscal year 1958 
was 76 percent which is ¢ onsidered highly satisfactory. 

In spite of this high reenlistment rate, our losses ‘for the first half 
of the fiscal year were over 60,000. . 

Fiscal year 1959 program: 

A similar chart shows a breakout for the replacement of anticipated 
fiscal year 1959 losses. 

From a beginning strength of 400,000 we anticipate losses of 
105,000. 

We will be allowed to replace 65,000 of these losses by procurement 
from the 7 categories explained in discussing the fiscal year 1958 
chart. 

Category 1. The program for fiscal year 1959 permits us to enlist 
only 4,000 nonprior servicemen who may enlist and enter training 
during the year. 
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This is due to the large number who will have been enlisted during 
this fiscal year with their entry into the training program deferred 
until fiscal year 1959. 

Category 2. We will rstrict the number of high school seniors and 
others who might enlist in fiscal year 1959, and have their training 
deferred until fiscal year 1960, to 7,000. 

Category 3. As we believe that we will enlist fewer veterans and 
men with Reserve obligations acquired before the passage of RFA 
1955, we have reduced that figure to 16,000. 

Category 4. We expect an increase in the number of RFA 1955 
obligors, who will voluntarily enlist in the guard, to 20,000 and I 
would agree with the Secretary that this is an optimistic figure. 

Category 5. As transfers to and from the Inactive Army National 
Guard remain rather constant, we program for a gain of about 5,000 
by transfer from the Inactive Army National Gu: ard in fiscal year 1959. 

Category 6. As enlistment in the guard of members of other Reserve 
components will run about the same as this year, we expect to gain 
about 9,000 a ae source in fiscal year 1959. 

Category 7. We believe that about 4,000 enlistments will come from 
all other sources. 

This makes a total of 65,000 which will be all the gain allowed due to 
the 40,000 reduction that will be required in order to reach a fiscal year 
1959 year-end enrolled strength of 360,000. 

This chart indicates that holding down the strength of the Army 
National Guard will continue to be a problem for the National Guard 
Bureau in fiscal year 1959. . 

Mr. Brooxs. General, my description says—it indicates forcing 
down thestrength. Which is correct 4 

General Erickson. Well, I have both here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, sir. 

General Erickson. Attendance. While strength is important 
training in units can only be successful if a high percentage of the 
personnel are in attendance at armory drills and during the field train- 
ing period. 

As you know, the Army National Guard participates in 48 drills 
annually, and 15 days’ field training. 

The next chart shows attendance records during the past 3 fiscal 
years for armory training and calendar years for field training. 

It shows the percentage of attendance continues to be exellent for 
both armory and field training. 

The bars on the left show that armory training continues at approx- 
imately 88 percent with an increase to 88.2 percent in fiscal year 1957. 

On the right, field training attendance approximated 94 percent for 
the 3¢ alendar years. 

Calendar year 1957 attendance increased to 94.7 percent. 

We feel that these high rates of attendance show conclusively that 
the strength figures given earlier by me represent 100 percent partici- 
pating member: ship in the units of the Army National Guard. 

We have been splendidly equipped by the Active Army with a vast 
amount of the most modern equipment. 

In terms of dollars, the value of our equipment runs to more than 
$1.5 billion. 

The Army National Guard is practically 100 percent equipped it 
both organizational and individual equipment. 





The Army National Guard includes some 20,000 technicians who are 
employed in the several States in the day-to- d: uy operation, adminis- 
tration and training of the guard, and in the maintenance of its 
equipment. 

These technicians are, with only minor exception, all members of the 
Army National Guard, and they would do the same jobs in the Army 
after mobilization that they now do for the peacetime guard. 

They form a hard core of professionals who will constitute a great 
asset to the Army after mobilization in the administration of the 
units and the maintenance of their equipment. 

3y October 1, 1958, 80 percent of the Army National Guard will 
be composed of prior servicemen—men who have had 6 months’ active 
duty training and men who have completed more than 2 years of 
National Guard training. 

Accordingly, all units of the Army National Guard will meet 
USCONARC training criteria, and the units will be prepared to 
initiate unit training in the fall of this year. 

Schools. The Army National Guard has conducted for many yea 
an extensive school program, including attendance of thousands of 
officers and enlisted men each year in Active Army service, and Army 
area schools. 

Organization. The Army National Guard is today a thoroughly 
organized force of companies, battalions, and higher organizations. 

It consists of 5,437 company or detachment size units organized as 
shown on the next chart. 

Infantry. 21 divisions—11 regimental combat teams and 7 separate 
battalions. 

Artillery. 118 AAA and 70 Field Artillery battalions. 

Armor. 6 Divisions, 9 armored Cavalry regiments and 13 separate 
tank battalions. 

Other units. 80 Battalions—Transportation Corps, Engineers, Mil- 
itary Police, Ordnance, Signal Corps, and Medical. 

148 Major headquarters—State Headquarters, Corps Artillery, 
Brigade, and Group Headquarters. 

348 separate companies and detachments. 

These units are organized in more than 2,600 cities and towns in 
the States, Territories, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I have a chart here which shows how well these Army National 
Guard units are dispersed over the United States. I don’t know how 
much you can see of that. 

Each red dot indicates a city or town in which there is located at 
least one federally recognized company-size Army National Guard 
unit. 

This dispersion of Army National Guard units over the entire 
country makes it possible to offer military traming to young men in 
small towns, as well as in the larger cities. 

It also makes possible the maintenance of a high percentage of 
participating strength in the Active Army National Guard. 

These Army National Guard units are disciplined military units 
organized, tr: ained, equippe d, and capable of performing local disaster 
relief missions on a moment’s notice. 
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The members are motivated by the same spirit of voluntary service 
to the community that has prevailed in the National Guard since 
the birth of the Nation. 

They may be ordered to active duty by the governor of a State or 
Territory to aid the civil authorities in time of local disaster. 

In many States authority to call our local National Guards units 
to aid the civil authorities in disaster relief, without reference to the 
governors, is provided in the laws of these States. 

In Massachusetts, for instance, the sheriff of a county, the mayor or 
city manager of a city, or the board of selectmen of a town m: ry call 
out all or part of the National Guard within their jurisdiction to aid 
the civil authorities in local emergencies. 

This authority is restricted to the use of troops in case of public 

catastrophe, or natural disaster, and the local authorities need only 
notify the governor as soon as possible that they have called upon the 
local National Guard unit commanders for assistance. 

History tells us that this assistance has consistently been rendered 
without delay and has been of great value in hundreds of emergencies. 

All of these Army National Guard units are available to augment 
the active Army in a national emergency and can be mobilized on 
short notice by order of the President. 

In 1946, when the National Guard troop basis was proposed by the 
Army and offered to the States, it was accepted on the assumption that 
universal military training would become the law of the land and that 
trained young men would “be required to serve in the National Guard 
for a period | of years after completing their required active-duty 
training. 

This was recognized as a solution for the recruiting problems that 
1ad always plagued the guard unit commanders. 

It was, also, recognized that the armories then owned by the States 
were insufficient in number and size to accommodate the large troop 
basis being proposed. 

It was, therefore, agreed by all parties concerned that the Congress 
would be asked to appropriate funds to aid the States in building new 
armories and enlarging existing ones, and it was assumed that this aid 
to the States would be forthe coming. 

It was because of these assumptions that the States accepted the 
greatly enlarged troop structure of 624,000. 

In order to meet the requirements of this enlarged troop basis, the 
States found it necessary to go into cities and towns that did not have 
National Guard units before World War II, 

It became necessary in many cases to rent space at State or com- 
munity expenses pending the construction of armories. 

A reduced strength, which is about 80 percent of full TOE, has 
erroneously become known as authorized strength and all of our per- 
centages have been figured against this strength. 

If all units in the present troop basis now federally recognized 
were to reach this so-called authorized strength, the total would be 
640,000. 





The year-to-year authorized strength, however, is that for which 
Congress provides funds and for this fiscal year is 400,000, or 64 per- 
cent of the 640,000. 

A reduction of this authorized strength to 360,000 for year-end fiscal 
year 1959 will reduce this percentage to 56 percent. 

The Army National Guard today is larger; it is superbly equipped ; 
its members are better trained and it possesses more and better facili- 
ties than ever before in its long history. 

This has been made possible because of sustained support over the 
years on the part of the Congress, the Department of the Army, and 
the 52 States and Territories, the District of Columbia, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, a support which can’t be measured in 
dollars. 

My remarks have been directed toward the present troop basis upon 
which the fiscal year 1959 program is based. 

The State military authorities and National Guard commanders 
are anxious to convert their present divisions to the pentomic organi- 
zation without delay. 

In fact, since January 1957, when the State adjutants general and 
the division commanders were briefed on the pentomic division struc- 
ture by the continental Army command, we have had many requests 
from the States to authorize reorganization. 

We have held these requests in the National Guard Bureau pending 
the adoption of a revised troop basis. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH -31 MAR 57-30 JUN 58 











Replacement of anticipated fiscal 1958 losses 


Opening enrolled strength_____-__~- Bots bra dkissanon aan ada eee 
ei cee npaaienienmeme at 120, 000 
Fiscal year Actual 
1958 through 
Gains: program Dec. 31, 1957 
1.) cee Gin mace year 10s... 6 ee 32,000 17,472 
2. 6 months’ training deferred to fiscal year 1959__ 18, 000 2, 365 
Oe a a di lah cnimictndah ptanaedicaill aed __... 18, 000 7, 560 
MET Metre 38 i i a 12, 000 4, 398 
5. Transferred from inactive National Guard____-- 5,000 2,738 
6. Enlistments from other Reserve components__ 9,000 9 4,480 
7. Sone eee ee ae ere 4, 000 2, O93 
CE se saavidbiniigibicaen aaras as ne. ky ee 
Reduction required to reach PROG strength_____ vcptustenbsie pent sie lee ee Oe 
Closing enrolled strength_____-________ oe ies tiv aoasee pages, Se 


Replacement of anticipated 1959 losses 


Doeing eneolied : atremrthic. oo. pis kc ns ee 100, O00 

TES a Th Peeve ees ts Ake thet 2! ele lk 7 7 pt ty Be 105, 000 

Gains: 

1. Take 6 in fiscal year 1959________ scat a ata a 5 a 

2. 6 months’ training deferred to fise al y year 1960 seit eaeesaasiny 

my meee 2-33) oat FORM i he tk Bin 2 di) See 

Uy A go OSS as i OE BP ae 7 20, 000 

5. Transferred from inactive National Guard assaiile SA 

6. Enlistments from other Reserve components_________-__. 9, 000 

ee Oe Ee ee eee 4, OLO 

POI a go ea SS i 
Reduction required to reac h PR( 1G stret eth__ waa eee OS ls oe 
eee rr Po i ee he i _ 860, 000 


This, Mr. Chairman, ends my prepared briefing. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, now, General, that isa splendid statement. And 
I really have enjoyed very much listening to it. I am sure all of the 
committee has. . 

I would like to ask you a few questions. In your mind and in your 
position, is this reduction in the strength of the National Guard from 
400,000 to 360,000 justified and w arranted, considering the national 
defense picture ? 

General Ertcxson. Well, of course, Mr. Chairman, I am not an 
authority on the national defense picture. But I can say that we could 
keep the strength of the Army National Guard at 400,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if you were recommending, you would recom- 
mend at least 400,000; isn’t that true? 

General Ertcxson. We can keep it at 400,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, on page 1 of your statement, the paragraph 
there which begins “When in November 1956”—you state—“He also 





authorized a fiscal year end 1957 strength of the Reserve components 
of the Army vould not exceed 700,000” 

Now, that is the way in which the oui ard figure was set, at 400,000; 
isn’t it? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. That was the Secretary of Defense that issued that 
directive. 
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General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So that statement we received earlier about something 
being specified in the appropriation bill which set the strength at 
400,000 really is not correct. 

General Errcxson. The appropriation language of fiscal 1957 pro- 
vided for 425,000 year-end strength. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that w as the appropriation bill ? 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, on page 2 of your statement you say : 

In July 1957 the National Guard Bureau was informed that the strength of 
about 400,000 which is to be maintained in the Army National Guard during 
fiscal year 1958 would include those individuals in the 6 months’ active duty for 
training program and those individuals in the drill pay status. 

Now, who informed the National Guard Bureau of that? 

General Ertcxson. That was a directive from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense which was forwarded to the National Guard 
through the Office of the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Brooxs. So, again, your figure requiring you to deduct the 6 
months’ trainees as well as those individuals in a drill pay status from 
the 400,000 comes from the Defense Department. 

General Erickson. To 400,000, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. Well, I mean—no, you deduct those in a 6 
months’ training status on active training from your 400,000, 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That came from the Defense Department ? 

General Erickson. No, sir—well, let me get that question straight 
now. 

The instruction that the 400,000 would include all of those men in 
the 6 months’ training program came from the Secretary of Defense’s 
office. 

Mr. Brooks. That is what I wanted to know. 

Now on page 4 you say: 

In spite of the high reenlistment rate, our losses for the first half of the fiscal 
year were over 60,000. 

Why is that? Why was the loss so much for the first part of the 
fiscal year ¢ 

General Ertcxson. Well, the losses have been running about the 
same percentage over the last 4 or 5 fiscal years that I have been keep- 
ing track of it. 

Mr. Brooks. The loss is heavier in the fall and lighter in the 
spring? 

General Erickson. No, sir. They are more apt to be heavier in 
the spring because the spring gives us our best enlistment month. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, at the rate of 60,000 oreih in the first 6 months, 
you would have a total loss of 120,000 a yea 

General Ertckson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If your spring losses were heavier it would run above 
120,000. 

Well, were your losses better than 120,000 a year ? 

General Erickson. The losses may this year be over 120,000. That 
is an estimate that we made at the beginning of the year, based upon 
our experience during the last 3 years. 
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Mr. Brooks. Now, let me ask you this: You state that your attend- 
ance at drills is running 88 percent and then 94 percent I believe 
for 

General Ertcxson. Field training. 

Mr. Brooks. For field training. I think that is a very fine record. 
That, though, is a high morale isn’t it, for the guard ¢ 

General Erickson. I would say it shows a high morale—the desire 
of the men to attend drill and go to field training, and it shows that 
the instruction is made interesting enough so that the men want to 
come. 

Mr. Brooks. So if the obligors, the 2-year obligors coming into the 
guard through voluntary enlistment—apparently they are participat- 
ing; aren’t they ? 

General Erickson. So far as we know. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you having trouble with the obligors who come 
into the guard ? 

General Erickson. I have had no report to that effect, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you anticipate any trouble from those that volun- 
teer to serve in the guard ¢ 

General Ertcxson. I would like to read a statement from one ad- 
jutant general here. This is the adjutant general of the State of 
Washington. 

He says: 





Inquiry indicates integration of these obligors who have been enlisted is no 
problem. These individuals readily adjust themselves to the activity of their 
unit and their knowledge and teamwork contributes materially to the efficiency 
of their assigned unit. The consensus of opinion is that they are a definite 
asset to the National Guard. It is the general opinion of the National Guard 
company commanders reporting that the general level of any unit’s training 
morally and overall efficiency, would be improved through the enlistment of as 
many of these returnees as possible. 

Mr. Brooks. That comes from the State of Washington ? 

General Erickson Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. One more question and then I am through and Jet the 
committee ask questions. 

You have a general knowledge of the Regular Establishment. In 

S t Q 
your judgment, is the program and training in the National Guard 
following closely along the lines of the needs of the Regular Estab- 
lishment for a well-trained National Guard and Reserve ? 

General Ertcxson. The training program of the National Guard is 
prepared by the Continental Army Command, and the training is 
supervised by the Army commanders. That training runs parallel to 
the training of the Regular Army as to subjects. 

Of course, the hours that the National Guard can put into training 
in these subjects is materially reduced. 

But the responsibility for preparing the training program rests 
with the Continental Army Command. They supervise this training 
through the Army commanders and a very large number of active 
Army officers who are assigned to the units as advisers, 

Furthermore, we have inspections each year. We have an armory 
inspection each year that is concerned mostly with administration and 
maintenance of equipment. We have a field training inspection that 
is continuous from the time the units leave their home stations until 
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they return. And that is conducted by a large number of Regular 
Army or active Army officers, which we refer to as inspection teams. 

The units are inspected and graded every day, every hour, and on 
every subject. 

Now, we have some very good reports on the results of these inspec- 
tions. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. 

General Devereux, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I think since it is only 2 minutes 
to quitting time, I would like to defer my questions until we start 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Puteri. Let me take over for 2 or 3 questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puier. First I want to say, General Erickson, as one of your 
neighbors up in Massachusetts, that I greatly enjoyed and was very 
proud of the fine statement that you made. It was very well organized 
and it was orderly and it was comprehensive and has been very helpful 
to us. 

I think that it could well serve as a model to some of the witnesses 
who appear before us. 

Now, would you be in a position—naturally I don’t want you to 
answer any questions that will be embarrassing to you in any way. 
But would you be in opinion to give us an estimate of what savings 
would be effected to the Government by the proposed reduction in 
the strength of the National Guard for fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Erickson. We ll, our estimate on what it would cost us to 
go to 400,000, or maintain an even strength of 400,000 during fiscal 
year 1959 is about 38 million. 

Mr. Puitein. About $38 million / 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putter. That is what is involved here now / 

General Erickson. Right. 

Mr. Puivein. For maintaining the guard at its present strength, 
or cutting it back to approximately 360,000. 

Now, Is the guard ready, or what is its readiness, with respect to 
adapting itself to the new pentomic organization which has been 
proposed by the Army ¢ 

Have you any directives regarding the implementation of that 
program ¢ 

General Ertckson. As far as divisions go, our dixision staffs have 
worked out plans for converting their units to the pentomic structure. 
Most of those division plans are in the Bureau. 

It is obvious that we could not, or the Army could not. authorize 
the units to go ahead with this reorganization until it was determined 
what units would be left in the guard. 

Mr. Puirein. You don’t have any directives covering that at the 
present time ? 

General Ertckson. No, sir; but we know—we have done the plan- 
ning. The planning isin the works. 

Mr. Purisin. Now, with respect—I was very glad to note your 
emphasis upon the nonmilitary functions of the ‘guard—its use in 
disaster and public emergencies, which have been so very helpful to 
lis IN Many occasions in Massachusetts and I am sure in other States. 
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Now I would like to have, very briefly, your opinions concerning 
the present readiness of the guard for military service in the event 
of emergency. What are your reactions, what are your opinions re- 
garding t the readiness of the guard ? 

General Erickson. For local disasters they are ready now. For 
augmentation of the Army, of course, it depends upon the determina- 
tion of the Continental Army Command. 

They have set up and know the amount of training that they would 
expect, that they would plan to give each unit before they expected 
ittobeready. That, sir, isa cl: issified proposition. 

Mr. Pumpin. Yes. 

General Erickson. Which I can’t touch on. 

Mr. Putter. I have no further questions at this time, except I 
want to say again—I want to emphasize my deep appreciation for the 
wonderful statement you have made here. It is a splendid, well- 
organized statement. I think it has impressed every member of the 
committee. I know I have been deeply impressed by it and I want to 
thank you very much. 

General Erickson. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. The questions I want to ask you won't’ take over 3 or 4 
minutes. One thing you mentioned about the 2-year obligors that does 
go in the guard. Now natur: ally a man that has had 2 years and wants 
to go in is going to make a very good soldier. 

General Erickson. That is right, and they are about the only ones 
we are getting. 

Mr. Bray. My point was: Most of them do not want to come in. 
I think that is an understatement, isn’t it ¢ 

General Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. I notice here—from July 1, 1957 to December 31, 1957, 
only 4,300 did go in the guard. So that shows the percentage is very 
small. 

General Erickson. That is correct. About 996 of those came in 
in November and about 900 came in in December, which shows that 
there is an increase. 

Mr. Bray. Well, maybe it is improving. 

My point was that I do not believe we can rely on a great number, 
unless things materially change, that is we can’t rely on a great number 
of those making up the ouard from now on. I believe that is cor- 

rect, isn’t it / 

General Erickson. Naturally we would prefer to take more young 
men and give them 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Bray. but there is no objection to those number of people that 
are willing to come in ? 

General Erickson. That is right, and of course, you realize that 
the only ones we get are those w ho are w illing to volunteer and come in. 

Mr. Bray. I realize that, and I imagine “those who do come in do 
drill and do participate quite well 

General Ertckson. So far as I know. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

Then to what extent did you participate in this revised troop basis 
for the National Army Guard? 

General Erickson. May I have that question, again, please? 
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Mr. Bray. To what extent did you participate in this revised troop 
basis for the Army National Guard 

General Ertckson. We were first briefed on the program on No- 
vember 6. 

Mr. Bray. And the program had been worked out before you were 
briefed on it ? 

General Erickson. Well, this was what you might call the skeleton 
program, the basis for the working out of the program. From Novem- 
ber 12 on we have been permitted to make any recommendation we 
wanted to on the program. 

Many of our recommendations concerning the National Guard have 
been accepted. 

Now, 1 want to make it clear that I am not qualified to comment 
on the overall program. My comment is directed to the National 
Guard only. 

And we have made many recommendations and many of those reec- 
ommendations have been accepted by the Army Staff. In fact, the 
most recent paper looks a lot better for the National Guard than the 
original paper did. 

Mr. Bray. Then the original looked quite blue, then ? 

General Erickson. Well, it was something to work on. 

Mr. Bray. And the general plan was pretty well worked out before 
it was even brought to you, wasn’t it, General ¢ 

General Ertcxson. Well, it was worked out, as I say, in a sort of a 
skeleton form—— 

Mr. Bray. What I am asking—I am not wanting you to testify 
against orders from above. I have been in the service and know what 
that is. But I am saying that you weren’t in on the grassroots, so far 
us working this plan, were you ? 

General Erickson. We had quite a lot to say about it after the thing 
was broken out, overall. 

Mr. Bray. You mean they let you object after the plan was made? 

General Erickson. Pardon me? 

Mr. Bray. They let you object after the plan was made? 

General Erickson. Well, they offered it to us to make recommenda- 
tionson. Let us put it that way. 

Mr. Bray. The basic, as to the 360,000, that is the eut of 40,000— 
it hasn’t been changed one iota from the time when it was first brought 
to you, has it ? 

General Ertcxson. No, sir; not that part. 

Mr. Bray. What / 

General Erickson. Not that part. The figure 360,000 has stood 
from the time it was first announced, 

Mr. Bray. That was brought to you cold, and you had nothing to 
do with arriving at that figure, did you? 

General ErtcKson. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Have you or any of your officers actually participated 
in this planning prior to the time they told you that you had 360,000? 

General Erickson. Well, I think we are getting two plans mixed 
up here. The division structure, or the new troop basis, was not based 
upon the 360,000. The 360,000 was a strength figure that was set 
independent of the force structure. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I meant. 
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Now, the plan which was shown to us yesterday proposes a reduc- 
tion of six divi risions for the National Guard. Can you tell us what 
happened to the nondivisional units in the guard ? 

yeneral Erickson. Well, now, you are getting into that period that 
was discussed in an executive session, and I don’t feel that I can dis- 
cuss that in an open session. 

Mr. Bray. Well, when we have an executive session I would like 
to kind of ask you about that. Do we proposed to have another 
executive session, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Does the gentleman want an executive session ? 

Mr. Bray. I would like to kind of know the facts. 

Mr. Brooks. If it is needed we will have another one. 

Mr. Bray. What is to be done with the six divisions that are going 
to be eliminated ? 

General Erickson. That, too, would have to be discussed in an 
executive session. 

Mr. Bray. I certain, Mr. Chairman, then, want to go into that mat- 
ter, as to what States, and with hundreds of millions of dollars of 
armory facilities—what is going to be done with those? I can’t 
imagine what deep secret could be involved. I am going back to the 
old statement that the doctors bury their dead, and military classifies 
theirs. 

Would it be possible for you to tell me, General, what strength 
will the various National Guard units be maintained at? 

General Ertcxson. Well, it is a different strength, as you were given 
yesterday in this executive session. They would be at different 
strengths. I can tell you what the strengths are today. 

Mr. Bray. I am aware of that. But it was rather vague yesterday 
as to exactly the strength of different units. 

Now, I am well aware that the pentomic structure, which I have 
been aware of for some time, does make changes as to different sizes 
of units, and we go from 3 to 5 in all-around protection and great 
mobility. I know all about that, and participated in CPX’s where 
the new structure is involved. So maybe we better go after that in 
executive session. 

I believe that is all now. I may want to ask you some more 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winsteap. I believe you testified, General, that it would cost 
$38 million more to maintain the National Guard at a 400,000 strength 
than it would at the 360,000. 

General Ertcxson. That would be a figure that would be the mini- 
mum. 

Mr. Winsreap. Well, would it not cost something to reduce this 
thing back down to 360,000, with all the bookkeeping and figuring? 
Have you taken into account the cost of getting a revised program ’ 

General Erickson. Well, that would be done by attrition. There 
would be no extra cost on that, because it would be a question of not 
recruiting as many people for the 6-month training program. 

Mr. Winsreap. But, General, it certainly appears to me that every- 
body is concerned now about a recession. And I am. I am not a 
partisan, I want to say, again, in that field. And we talk about 
building post offices. And they approved public housing in practi- 
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cally every little town and village in my district. They are talking 
about stepping up the highway program and doing a lot of things to 
get people employed and stay off a depression. 

Now, it seems to me we could not spend about $68 million more 
wisely than to maintain the National Guard at a 400,000 strength and 
build the armories which the Congress appropriated the money to 
build 

Mr. Putter. $38 million. 

Mr. Winsteap. $38 million, and we appropriated $31 million. We 
made $31 million available for the armories for the National Guard 
alone, and not considering the Reserve. And you can take that 15 
million, I believe, we spent, or 16—we have about 31 or 32 million 
now. I would say approximately 60 to 70 million dollars. And I 
don’t believe that you could distribute that amount of money insofar 
as the Government is concerned in any kind of public works or any- 
thing else that would serve a greater purpose, when you take into 
consideration the service rendered in the States by the National 
Guard. And that force of men that we would have scattered all 
over the United States, as you have shown us by your map here, in 
case of attack: What greater civilian organization could we have, if 
we didn’t need every one of them for military purposes ? 

Of course, I know there isn’t much you can do about it, except 
maybe somebody can prevail on the Defense Department. to talk to 
the administration, because I believe Congress is ready to do some- 
thing about this thing. 

I want to compliment you again on the chart. I know this is for 
National Guard. But we did bri ing in the Reserve. And I hope Gen- 
eral Abrams, if he has it available, will give a breakdown to the com- 
mittee or at least I would like to have, as near as posrbie, on the 
Reserve organization as we had presented here on the National Guard, 
so we may make some comparison of our own as to this balance be- 
tween the Reserve and the National Guard and the Regular establish- 
ment, that we talked about in executive session here yesterday. I just 
want to compliment you on your fine presentation. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions, Mr. Byrne ¢ 

Mr. Byrne. There are no questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, General Devereux, a member of the committee, 
had to leave because he had an engagement. He said he had some 
questions he would like to ask you. We don’t want to inconvenience 
you, but if it is possible for you to be present at the opening of the 
session in the morning, he would appreciate it very much. 

General Erickson. Sir, what time was that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. That would be 10 o’clock. 

General Ertcuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The committee is adjourned until 10 a. m. in the 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 26, 1958. ) 
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Tlousr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, February 26, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will come to order. 

General Abrams, will you take the chair there, and answer some 
questions about the cost ? 

General Abrams, Mr. Ducander has a few questions that he would 
like to ask you this morning. 

Now, just off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. If you will proceed then, Mr. Ducander, with the ques- 
tions you have in mind. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

I just wanted the record to show what the cost would be. First, 
General Abrams, what is in the fiscal year 1959 budget for the guard, 
to maintain a strength of 360,000 / 

General Aprams. $298 million, in the appropriation “Army Na- 
tional Guard.” 

Mr. Ducanper. $298 million ? 

General Aprams. $298 million. 

Mr. Ducanper. And how much is in the fiseal year 1959 budget to 
maintain a reserve of 270,000 ? 

General Aprams. In “Reserve personnel, Army,” $185 million, and 
within the appropriation “Operations and maintenance,” program 
2600, $90 million. 

Mr. Ducanper. Then that would be a total of $275 million for the 
Army Reserve, to maintain a force of 270,000 strength. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. If 

General Aprams. May I add one thing? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

General Aprams. That aggregate for the Army Reserve includes 
the funds for the ROTC program, in the amount of about $18 million. 
Mr. Brooks. How much was that, General? 1 didn’t catch that. 

General Aprams. In the amount of about $18 million. 

Mr. Brooks. $18 million. 

General Asrams. For the ROTC program, which has traditionally 
been included in the Army Reserve appropriations. 

Mr. Brooxs. At this time, it is not included. 

General Aprams. It is included; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is included. 

General Aprams. In the figures I quoted. 

Mr. Brooks. $275 million. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. If the Congress decides to increase the guard to a 
strength of 400,000, how much additional funds will be needed for the 
guard ¢ 

General Aprams. $38 million, sir, I believe was the figure given by 
General Erickson, and this is the figure we agree with. 

Mr. Ducanper. How much additional funds would be needed for 
the Army Reserve if it was increased to 300,000 ? 
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General Agrams. A total of $28 million in “Reserve personnel, 
Army” appropriation. 

Mr. Ducanprer. How much additional funds would be needed for 
the Active Army to support the guard and the Reserve if the guard 
was increased to 400,000, and the Reserve was increased to 300,000 ¢ 

General Aprams. A total of $21.4 million in appropriation “Oper- 
ations and maintenance,” of the Active Army. 

Mr. Ducanper. Then can you briefly sum up and tell us what is the 
total figure the Congress would have to appropriate if the guard was 
increased to 400, 000, and the Reserve was increased to 300,000 ? 

General Aprams. $87.4 million. 

Mr. Ducanper. Just one other question, aside from cost. 

Yesterday, there was certain testimony concerning the conversion 
from the triangular division to the pentomic division. Do I under- 
stand that that is an or ganizational change and that personnel trans- 
ferred from a tri iangular division to a ‘pentomic division need not 
necessarily be retre ained 4 

General Anrams. In the majority of cases, as it pertains to the 
individual, this is true. 

However, the Reserve component program for fiscal year 1959, 
which establishes the objectives for the Reserve components for that 
fiscal year, does establish as first priority in schooling the necessary 
schooling for specialists who would be required in the eventual pen- 
tomic or reanization. In other words, the bulk of enlisted men will 
receive the nec essary training to adapt themselves to the pentomic 
organization—— 

Mr. Ducanper. With no further training 

General Anprams. Through their normal training program at home 
station and at annual field training. There are some specialists, how- 
ever, who must go to school on new weapons or new techniques. ‘The 
program does ¢ ontemplate emphasis on these specialists in the school- 
ing program beginning with fiscal year 1959, in the hopes that this 
a be accomplished over the 214-year period, by the time the re- 
organization had been completed, and the minimum new equipment 
for training pur poses w ould be available. 

Mr. Ducanper. Can you estimate how many specialists would have 
to be retained for a pentomic infantry division ¢ 

General Anrams. No, sir, I can’t provide even an order of magni- 
tude response to that question. I would have to get the information. 
I can’t respond to it. 

Mr. Ducanper. You can get the information, and would you, 
please ? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. So it can be inserted in the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all I have right now. 

General Erickson is here now. 

Mr. Brooks. I wanted to ask you this question, though, in addition 
to the questions which have been asked by counsel, “regarding the 
program. 

The ROTC would include or junior ROTC program, too, that 
amount ¢ 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And the $87.4 million would include the entire cost 
Army-wise, National Guard-wise, and Reserve-wise, to complete the 














rogram that we have at this time and continue it through the next 
Ris val year ? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions, Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Puitern. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much—— 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooxs. General ¢ 

Mr. Devereux. General, first of all before I ask some of these ques- 
tions, I don’t know whether the troop basis that was presented to us 
the other day is still classified or not, in our closed hearing. 

The reason I ask about that: Because we had a very highly classi- 
fied briefing the other day by the Air Force, and now I find every- 
thing right in the paper. 

Now, I am not going to restrict myself unless the ser v ices restrict 
themselves. Now, can we talk in open meeting like this about 29 pro- 
posed changes in the Reserve components and the troop basis, or must 
we wait until we are in executive session / 

General Asrams. Mr. Congressman, I can only say that to my 
knowledge that Reserve component proposed troop basis and troop 
structure that was presented to you is still classified. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, that is still classified. Then, I will 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman vield / 

Mr. Brooks. Well—— 

Mr. Price. The general says to his knowledge. 

Aren’t you more certain of it than that? Is it calssified, or is it not 
classified / 

General Aprams. Yes, sir, as far as I am concerned, it is. 

Mr. Price. Wouldn't you know whether it is / 

So far as you are concerned, it really doesn’t answer the question. 
Is it or is it not classified information ? 

General Aprams. It is classified information. 

Mr. Puuein. It has never been released to the press. 

General Abrams. No, sir. 

Mr. Puier. That is by you or your Department ¢ 

General Aprams. It has not been released to the press by the De- 
partment of the Army. 

Mr. Puitsin. So in every sense, from your standpoint, it is classi- 
fied material. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

(Mr. Brooks aside to Mr. Devereux. ) 

Mr. Deverevx. Mr. Chairman, the witness now says that it is 
classified. So I trust we will be able to go into execut ive session some- 
time later on to find out the answers to several questions I have. 

Mr. Brooxs. I will say this to the gentleman from Maryland, that 
the governors are due to be here Mond: vy and I would think that they 
would probably bring up some points ‘that we need to cover again. 

And if there is no objec tion on the part of the committee, then, we will 
schedule an executive session following the testimony of the gov- 
erns, when we can clear up the whole thing. I imagine the governors 
ean bring up points regarding the organization of divisions in the 
guard, and the dispersal of guard units. If that is the case, we will 
probably want to go into that. 
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Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, wouldn't it be better for this committee 
to be briefed on this situation, so we would know before the governors 
come here ¢ 

Now, for one, I want to hear this testimony exactly as to what it is 
as soon as it is possible. 

And I want to know whether this should be classified or not or 
whether it is merely classified to cover certain errors and things they 
don’t want people to know. 

Those are rather harsh words, but just like General Devereux 
brought out: I for one am getting very tired of listening to testimony 
that is absolutely classified and reading it in the next issue of Life 
magazine. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I will say to the gentleman: If it is the policy 
of the administration to follow that rule, of course we will have open 
sessions. I don’t object to it. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to as soon as possible to go into this classi- 
fied matter and find out what it is that should be so mysterious that we 
should not know anything about it, and if it is classified certainly—I 
have had many years of dealing with classified matters and I certainly 
always respect them. 

But I will say this: If it is merely to cover up things that people 
should know, I think it is the duty of this committee to go high enough 
to see that a proper decision is made on the matter. I know the chair- 
man feels the same way. You have the same view on classified ma- 
terial as I. I know that. We have discussed it many times. 

Mr. Brooks. The gentleman is disposed to sell me on the idea of 
having open sessions the other day. Iam perfectly willing to go ahead 
and have closed sessions to bring out the information. 

Mr. Bray. Frankly, going into that, I saw nothing that came out the 
other day that hasn’t already been brought out to the people in a gen- 
eral way many times. That is what makes me rather doubtful about 
the advisability of this. But at least, when we find out what it is, we 
may be able to go to higher sources to see—if the public should know 
it, to see that they get that information. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, yesterday afternoon when we adjourned we 
agreed to ask General Erickson to come back this morning for ques- 
tions by Mr. Devereux. Is there any objection to proceed to question 
General Erickson? If there is not, we will call General Erickson at 
this time. 

General, would you mind coming back, sir ? 

Now, Mr. Devereux, you had some questions. You were called out 
yesterday afternoon and the general said he would be very happy to 
come back this morning for that purpose. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman and General Erickson, I will try to 
frame my questions so I will not be guilty of violating the classifi- 
cation of some of the information we have been given. I think it is 
generally known publicly that there are proposals to reduce the 
National Guard. 

Now, my question is to you: Have you been-advised as to what units 
will be eliminated ? 

General Erickson. Well, type of units, yes; but not specific units. 

Mr. Devereux. Not specific units. 

Then you apparently have not been brought in on this planning ? 





General Erickson. Yes, sir; we have been brought in on the 
planning. 

We have been in on the planning since the 12th of November. 

Mr. Devereux. Then it is still classified as to the number of units 
that will be deactivated ? 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you know the comparative strengths of the 
National Guard divisions, and the Reserve divisions ? 

General Erickson. I can show the committee a chart that gives the 
strength of the National Guard divisions. I do not have the informa- 
tion on the Reserve divisions. 

Mr. Devereux. Would it be a correct statement to say that the 
National Guard divisions are of greater strength, even the smallest 
National Guard division is of greater strength than any of the Re- 
serve divisions. 

General Erickson. As far as I know, most of the National Guard 
divisions are the greater strength. Our lowest strength division at 
this time is about 6,600. Ido not know the recent figures on the Army 
Reserve divisions. That figure is as of December 31. 

Mr. Devereux. Have you any idea of the comparative degree of 
training between the Reserve divisions and the National Guard divi- 
sions ? 

General Ertcxson. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you know what marks the regular Army has 
given to the National Gu: rd divisions as to their combat readiness? 

General Erickson. That is set up by the Continental Army Com- 
mand in a classified paper. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I can’t ask any more 
questions since we are still in open session. 

Mr. Brooxs. General, I want to ask you one question, before we 
release you. 

The reorganization of the guard as proposed under the new pen- 
tomic-division type of arrangement and also the breaking up of some 
of the units: has that program been approved by the National Guard 
Association president ¢ 

General Erickson. Well, of course, I am not president of the Na- 
tional Guard Association. He would have to answer that question. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I beg your pardon. General Harrison is presi- 
dent of the National Guard Association, but has that been approved 
by the National Guard Bureau ? 

General Ertckson. As chief of the National Guard Bureau, I have 
not concurred in it. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have not concurred in it ? 

General Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are you able here in open session to tell us the por- 
tions in which you have not concurred or the reasons you have not 
concurred ¢ 

General Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you able here in open session to tell us the portions 
in which you have not concurred or the reasons you have not con- 
curred ? 

General Ertcxson. I can give you my reasons for not concurring, 
but not the portion. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you give the reason ? 
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General Erickson. I do not feel that I can concur in anything that 
is specifically reserved to the governors by law. That is this: the 
law provides that there will be no change in allotment, organization 
or branch of service of units once allotted to the State without the 
consent of the respective g governors. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that in “the law or the Constitution ? 

General Erickson. That is in the law, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In the law. 

Could you read that portion of the law 4 

General Ertckson. Yes, sir. 

This is section 104 (c) of title XXXII, United States Code. 

To secure a force the units of which when combined will form complete 
higher tactical units. The President may designate the units of the National 
Guard by branch of the Army or organization of the Air Force to be main- 
tained in each State and Territory, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. However, no change in the branch organization or allotment 
of a unit located entirely within a State may be made without the approval of 
its governor. 

Now, this has also been reiterated in subsection 4 (b) of the Na- 
tional Defense Facilities Act of 1950, as amended by the act of August 
9,1955. And it reads as follows: 

No unit of the National Guard of the United States or the Air National 
Guard of the United States shall be withdrawn from any community or area, 
nor shall the location of any such unit be changed pursuant to any authority 
conferred by this chapter, until the governor of the State within which such 
unit is situated shall have been consulted and shall have consented to such 
withdrawal or change of locatiton. 


Mr. Brooxs. Then, your objection is based on the idea that the 
governors have not subscribed to these changes ? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And therefore, you objected because it is in violation 
of the law. 

General Ertckson. Right. 

Mr. Brooks, As written, as you just referred to. 

Now, have you any other objections than that, or was that your 
sole objection ? 

Mr. Peter. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me answer that, and then I will yield to you. 

General Erickson. Well, I have objections to the loss of units, but, 
that, too, of course, I can explain in closed session. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Puisrn. Would you advise the committee whether any gover- 
nor of any State has approved of the proposed changes ? : 

General Ertckson. I don’t believe it has been submitted to any 
governor, Mr. Philbin. : 

Mr. Puitern. At the present time. 

General Erickson. Up to this time. 

Mr. Puisin. It has not been presented to the States. And you 
were citing the United States Code ? ; 

General Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Punter. As authority for your statement, that what has been 
done here would be illegal under the law, until they were able to 
secure the consent and approval of the governors of the respective 
States. 

General Erickson. That is right. 
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Mr. Putiern. I think you are absolutely right about that, too. 
Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray? 
Mr. Bray. What, if you know, does the Department of the Army 

contemplate doing? Do they intend to ask Congress to amend the 

law or do they intend to ignore it, or override. Do you know what 
their plan is? I wish this matter had been brought out when the 

Secretary was here. 

General Erickson. I don’t believe so. I would like to invite your 
attention to the fact that the Secretary has not yet approved this 
proposed troop basis. 

Mr. Bray. I wish the Secretary was here. I would like to have 
him back here and question him 

Mr. Brooks. The Secretary said he would be glad to come back 
when the committee asks him. 

Mr. Bray. I want to know whether the Secretary intends to dis- 
regard the law. 

General ErtcKson. I don’t believe so, Mr. Br ay. I believe he recog- 
nizes that after any troop basis is approved by him, that it must be 
implemented by consultation with the individual governors and by 
negotiation come to an understanding on what can be done in each 
State. 

Mr. Bray. Have you discussed this with the Secretary as to what 
the law is? 

General Erickson. Not with the Secretary; but I am sure he has 
been informed. 

Mr. Bray. All right. 

Who have you discussed it with in the Department of the Army? 
That isn’t classified, is it ? 

General Erickson. No, sir. It has been discussed all the way up 
to the office of the Chief of Staff. The Chief of Staff—— 

Mr. Bray. Specifically, have you discussed it with the Chief of 
Staff? 

General Ertcxson. With the Vice Chief of Staff; yes, sir. But 
I think General Abrams was present when it was discussed with the 
Secretary. LIamnotsureabout that. I decided—— 

Mr. Bray. Did General Abrams suggest overriding the law? 

General Erickson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. How did he suggest getting around the law? 

General Erickson. I was not at this meeting, Mr. Bray. I decided 
to shovel too much snow and was laid up the di iy that they appeared 
before the Secretary. So I would prefer you to ask General Abrams 
that question. 

Mr. Bray. I certainly intend to ask him. 

Mr. Brooks. We will call General Abrams back, then. 

Any further questions of General Erickson ? 

Thank you again 

Mr. Winsreap. General, let me ask you one question. 

Now, this reorganization, I assume you are going to use new equip- 
ment with the National Guard; is that ‘Tight ? 

General Erickson. It will take some new equipment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. How long will it take you to get that equipment? 

Three, five, ten years, or how long do you figure it will take you? 
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General Erickson. That, too, is in another branch of the Army 
Staff. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. You certainly don’t have it at the present time. 

General Erickson. That would have to come from the Saas Chief 
of Staff for Logistics. 

Mr. Winsteap. And they haven’t suggested how long they thought 
it would be before you could equip these new divisions, after we cut 
them down to 360,000 ? 

General Erickson. I don’t know. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is all. 

Mr. Brooxs. There are no further questions. 

Thank you very much 

Mr. Huppuesron. May IL ask one question ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Huppieston. Along the line of Mr, Winstead’s questioning, 
do you think there is the remotest possibility that this equipment 
could be provided to the National Guard within fiscal year 1959? 

General Erickson. I would guess it could not, but that would be 
merely a guess. 

Mr. Huppieston. That is all. 

Mr. Winsreap. In your best guess, how long would it be? 

General Erickson. Well, I have heard various statements made, up 
to 2,3 years. But that, of course, all depends upon the procurement 
plans of the Army, which I am not familiar with. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. That is exactly what I am thinking. With all the 
commitments and the testimony that we have had here in executive 
session for almost 2 months, it just doesn’t make sense to me, that they 
are reorganizing the National Guard to use new equipment; that you 
will even have it within 3 or 4 years. 

General Erickson. I would like to point out, Mr. Winstead, that you 
could organize, that is, reorganize the unit along the pentomic concept 
and for the time being or during an interim per iod use what equipment 
you had and during that period have your officers and specialists go 
to school to become familiar with the new equipment. 

Mr. Winsteap. But if they can’t find $88 million to keep this up 
at 400,000 and must cut it back to 360,000, to save $38 million, I don’t 

see where they will find enough money to get all that equipment. Of 
course, that is my opinion. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman. 

This plan of reducing the National Guard down to 360,000: 

Does that take into consideration any proposition of having any 
surplus men at all? 

General Ertckson. Only what surplus men we would have in the 
inactive National Guard. 

Mr. Morris. Well, don’t you think you ought to have some surplus 
men? There will be a lot of them getting sick of it. They will be 
unable to serve for many reasons. Shouldn’t you have a reasonable 
amount of pool there, that is, a reasonable pool, to take the place of 
those that you will need up to the 360,000 ? 

General Ertckson. Well, of course, as was testified yesterday, the 
Army will maintain a pool of Army reservists that can be assigned 
to National Guard units when they are mobilized to bring up the 
difference between what they come into the active service—— 
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Mr. Morris. I don’t know where they are going to get the pool, 
General. If they are reducing the Reserve, too, I don’t know where 
the pool is coming from. I don’t know as much about it as you do, 
but it just appears to me you are getting right down to the vanishing 
point of having any surplus at all. 

General Erickson. Well, I believe the more you cut the Armv 
National Guard and the Army Reserve, the bigger will be your pool 

of men who have completed 2 years’ tr aining ‘and are obligated to 
serve. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. The general is referring in the Reserves to the Ready 
Reserve ¢ 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The cut is not in the overall figure, but it is in the 
Ready Reserve. Isn’t that right? 

General Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Then this last question and I shall con- 
clude: 

I have a letter here from the adjutant general out in Oklahoma, 
General Kenny. I will read you a short statement made and ask 
you to comment on it. 

He says: 

It is my understanding that the Department of the Army, in their hearings, 
took the position that the reduction of 40,000 guardsmen will be painless in that 
no one will be discharged from the guard, but the slack will be taken up by not 
replacing those we lose by expiration of term of service, physical disability, and 
so forth. The fact will remain that our strength will be down 10 percent all 
over and in many cases that will be below maintenance strength of 50 percent, 
and we have been warned that Federal recognition may be withdrawn if a unit 
fails to maintain a 50-percent maintenance strength throughout the year. 

General Erickson. Well, I think it is true that under the present 
troop basis, with the unit organized in the towns that they are now 
organized, that there will be an attrition there that will make it pos- 
sible to keep the men that are already in the guard. 

That will be done by controlling enlistments. 

I don’t know, Mr. Morris, if you were here yesterday when I showed 
the chart on what we would have to do in 1959. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir; I was here. I did miss some of your testi- 
mony, but I think I got that part of it. 

General Ertckson. Well, that chart indicates that we would have to 
cut our new enlistments of non-prior-service men to take 6-months’ 
training during fiscal year 1959, to about 4,000. 

It only indicates—it is also indicated that we would have to hold 
down the enlistment of high-school men and others who would not 
enter the training period until fiscal year 1960, to about 7,000. That 
is how we would get down from 400,000 to 360,000, by practically 
stopping enlistments of non-prior-service men. 

Mr. Morris. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. General, I would like to go into the matter of the equip- 
ment of these guard divisions. There has been some mention made of 
that. 
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Now, certain of the newer equipment you would naturally not have. 
For instance, you do not now have Honest Johns, which would be in 
the new pentomic division, is that correct ? 

General Erickson. Right. 

Mr. Bray. It is also correct you don’t have them in all of the Regu- 
lar Army divisions, isn’t that correct ? 

General Erickson. Well, I can make no statement on the Regular 
Army. 

Mr. Bray. I think that I am correct in stating that. I am reason- 
ably certain. 

Now, let’s go into the matter of equipment. 

Today, the guard is very well equipped, considering their strength, 
isn’t that correct ¢ 

General Erickson. We consider that we have enough equipment to 

‘arry on efficient training. 

Mr. Bray. Now, your table of organization is less for a guard unit 
on status back in the States than it is when it is called into Federa] 
service, isn’t it? 

General Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. In each instance. 

Today, I believe I am correct in saying that almost every guard unit 
in the United States have all the equipment that they can adequately 
use and care for when they are garrison status, isn’t that correct 

General Erickson. 'That is right. 

Mr. Bray. In fact, I believe in most of the States you have—not 
warehouses, whatever you want to call them, where you do have your 
equipment stored, that they use when they go to camp, that they can 
not adequately care for in the garrison. 

General Erickson. We have at many of these camps what we call 
concentration centers, where we concentrate such surplus equipment 
as tanks and heavy artillery that would be hard to move over the road 
and expensive to move. 

Mr. Bray. Now, the guard is fully equipped, for what they can use 
on their thin-skin vehicles, that is, Jeeps, 6 by 6’s, and equipment of 
that kind ? 

General Erickson. Well, there are some shortages in the latest. type 
of ordnance vehicles. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. I mean, for instance, a new vehicle will come out; 
naturally there is some time before it does get even to the Regular 
Army troops, isn’t that right? 

General Ertcxson. Right. 

Mr. Bray. And naturally they are equipped and should be first. 
They get first call on it, and next it does come to the guard units. But 
there is no great dearth of equipment in soft-skin vehicles in the guard 
at this time, is there ¢ 

General Erickson. There is not. 

Mr. Bray. And you have all the 105-millimeter howitzers that are 
needed for the guard ¢ 

General Erickson. For training purposes, we have. 

Mr. Bray. And, for instance, a battery now consists of six guns. 
I believe battalions have four breach batteries, isn’t that correct ? 

General Ericxson. Some have 3 and some have 4. 

Mr. Bray. I think sometimes they even have more than that, don’t 
they, in a few instances? 
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General Erickson. Right. 

Mr. Bray. Now, if they were needed, you do have sufficient number, 
for instance, your 105 howitzers, to equip with full strength every 
guard battery in the United States, don’t you? 

General Erickson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. a mean they are not available in the United States, 
enough 105’s 

General nic KSON. Well, we do not have them under guard control. 

Mr. Bray. No, no. I understand that, General. What I am talk- 
ing about : 

‘he general overall picture, of worry about not being able to furnish 
equipment to the guard, you and I are both aware that there are suffi- 
cient 105 howitzers in the United States to equip every battery of 
every National Guard in the United States if needed. 

General Erickson. Well, I wouldn’t want to go on record as saying 
thatthatisso. That is out of my field. 

Mr. Bray. I believe, General, as a practical matter, you know some- 
thing of what they had in World War II, so you are aware, unless we 
have cut them up for scrap, and I am sure we haven’t, that they are 
available. I am trying to get the general broad picture which I do 
not believe is in the record yet as to ‘the equipment. 

General Erickson. I wish you would get that from the people 
responsible for it, and that is the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Mr. Bray. O. K. I think we might do that. But I think I could 
almost testify to the witness that they are available. And you do 
have sufficient number of rifles, is that right? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And machineguns. 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And you have sufficient amount of clothing and equip- 
ment of that kind? 

General Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. In fact, you would say logistically the guard today is 
equipped in a very good manner ? 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now, actually, the new equipment, like we have men- 
tioned, that will be put in the pentomic division—naturally, that is 
not available to guard troops at this time. 

General Erickson. That is right. But our officers who go to 
school, like at the school at Bliss and the Artillery and Missile School 
at Fort Sill, are getting the latest instruction on that equipment. 
They are getting the same instructions that the Regular Army officers 
are getting who are using that equipment. And as far as the anti- 
aircraft artillery units go, . the ones that are designated as on-site units, 
they are training with Regular Army Nike batteries and getting the 
latest instruction in that field. 

Mr. Bray. Iam aware of that. 

I don’t want to pursue this further. It might be a good idea to 
go into it with some man well acquainted with statistics in the Army, 
That is, our overall capability. But I do want to make this point: 

There is no great problem involved to equip the guard, as we have 
it today, with the modern and proper equipment; is that correct ? 
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General Ertcxson. Well, it depends upon what you call modern 
equipment. We are getting the latest type of equipment in the vari- 
ous fields other than missiles. 

Mr. Bray. Certainly. We don’t have the Sergeant missile yet. 
Neither does the Army, and will not have it, I believe, until 1962. 
That is correct, isn’t it ? 

General Erickson. I can’t answer for the Army. 

Mr. Bray. O.K. That isall. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, one more question, General. 

The types of armories that the guard now has: they are adaptable 
for use in training under the pentomic status that 1s contemplated 
here in this reorganization ! 

General Ertcxson. I would say generally the answer is “ Yes.” 

Mr. Brooxs. That is all. 

Any further questions ? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. General, back to the Army business, if I under- 
stand correctly, they had ret $31 million for armory construction 
for the National Guard this ye: About $15 million of that has been 
released for that purpose, or 316 iailtion, about half. 

Now, this cutback, what will that do with these approved armories 
that are up here now and been approved and wating for the money ? 
The Bureau of the Budget, the Defense Department, or somebody 
didn’t turn loose the money that Congress has appropriated, and new 4 
have been waiting there for Army construction, but you just can’t 
get it jarred loose from the Bureau of the Budget or Defense Depart- 
ment or something. 

General Erickson. I understand the committee will have a brief- 
ing by the Army on the armory construction program. 

Mr. Wixsteap. That is for both the Reserve and the National 
Guard, I assume? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Now, what about these smaller National Guard 
units that have been meeting the requirement and probably built new 
armories recently, will they be destroyed under this cutback and some 
of them eliminated / 

General Ertcxson. The relocation of units is entirely a responsi- 
bility of the States, and I can’t picture any State withdrawing a unit 
where they have an armory already constructed. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. What if they constructed an armory—of course, that 
should be up to the State, too. They shouldn't approve 1 in 1 town 
and—maybe they constructed that unit and since that time, for about 2 
years, built up a stronger unit in some section some distance away. 
T hey would destroy the one where it was stronger and go, I assume, 
then, where the armor Vv was constructed some 2 or 3 years ago. 

General Ertcxson. The location of units is, by law, reserved to the 
governors. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. But it is possible one or the other would have to 
have them under this cutback. 

General Ertcxson. Well, when we had the last list. of armories 
epee for construction, we could not get. them approved until we 

had received a statement from each State saying that under the as- 
sumption that the units of the National Guard of the State were 
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reduced by 30 percent, the State would still guarantee to maintain a 
unit in the city that the armory was proposed for. 

Mr. Winsteap. And if your 360,000 won’t meet the needs, then it is 
up to the Army to assign, from this pool they have, to the National 
Guard or otherwise to take care of that surplus manpower, instead of 
leaving it up to the National Guard as it is now, as it would just day 
by day gradually go on and on to put the National Guard into the 
whole Feder al system, it looks to me like, and that would certainly be 
another step in that direction. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General. We appreciate your 
valuable testimony. 

The next witness is Maj. Gen. William H. Harrison, Jr., president 
of the National Guard Association of the United States. 

General Harrison, happy to have you this morning, and the other 
representatives of the National Guard Association of the United 
States who are here with you. 

Would you like for their names to be entered in the record, showing 
an appearance here / 

General Haxrrison. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the record show that I am accompanied by Gen. Mark Galusha and 
Gen. John Strauss, from the association headquarters staff; by Maj. 
Gen. Maxwell Rich, the adjutant general of Utah; and Maj. Gen. Joe 
Henry, the adjutant general of Tennessee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, you have a prepared statement, General, which 
we will be glad to have. 

General Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is an honor for me 
to appear before this committee as the representative of almost half 
a million volunteer citizen-soldiers and airmen who are members of 
the National Guard of the States, Territories, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

We are aware of your great responsibility concerning the security 
of our Nation. In the exercise of that responsibility you have had 
presented to you certain proposed programs and policies for the 
common. defense which vitally affect the Reserve components of the 
Army, and in particular this country’s largest and most effective 
Ready Reserve Force—the Army National Guard. U pon your de- 
liberations and recommendations may well depend the lives of mil- 
lions of our citizens and the future well-being and independence of 
these United States. You are entitled to, and must have, all possible 
information bearing upon these matters. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Guard is strongly in favor of every 
program designed to weld the economic, scientific, and military po- 
tential of this country into a more effective instrument for national 
survival. However, while the attention of the Nation is focused on 
the fantastic pushbutton weapons of the future and the increased 
emphasis placed upon their development, we seriously question the 
wisdom of downgrading, slashing, and reducing the effectiveness of 
our existing conventional forces, both Active and Reserve—the men 
and organizations which constitute our shield of survival now. This 
doubt is shared by many Members of Congress. We can and must 
maintain a sufficient balance in our forces to prevent the enemy from 
gaining a decision in an area and with a force of their own choosing. 
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While our enemy maintains overwhelming land forces, vast air 
fleets, and extensive naval armadas; while he continues to incite local 
disturbances on the periphery of the free world; and while our na- 
tional policy dictates the use of countermeasures after the first blow 
has fallen, we must be prepared to meet and grapple with him, not- 
withstanding the type and character of his attack on the locale in 
which ' commences. In other words, we must be prepared to press 
the nuclear button, if necessary, and ‘equally prepared to transport, 
equip, and supply the conventional forces required to cope w ith 
so-called brush-fire actions. 

The opinion expressed by many in high places at the close of World 
War II, that the atomic bomb pr ecluded the struggle of land-massed 
arms, had scarcely echoed before we were engaged in such a struggle 
in Korea. Our failure to adequately prepare for that action caused 
the needless and extravagant sacrifice of young Americans. Subse- 
quently, we have tensely watched the explosions in Indochina, the 
Israeli-Egyptian War, the Suez Canal incident, the fight in Greece, 
the French and Spanish Moroccan disturbances, and the smoldering 
flames on Formosa and in the Middle East. 

Sputniks I and II caused us to redouble our efforts to regain tech- 
nical and scientific leadership. The widely distributed pictures of 
the Russian Army, parading in Moscow's Red Square on October 5, 
disclosing extensive advances in we: apons and equipment, are not cal- 
culated to soothe our national pride. Our vaunted technical supe- 
riority in weapons, equipment, and techniques, upon which has been 
based the slashing reductions in our forces, may no longer stand the 
scrutiny of close examination in the light of these revelations. 

An integral part of our balanced force is the Reserve Force, and in 
particular the Army National Guard. Conscious of the need for a 
strong Reserve and for a plan which would provide equity of military 
obligation, President Eisenhower, in 1953, assured the country that 
he would seek to strengthen our national defense by building a 2- 
million-man Ready Reserve. The Defense Department subsequently 
called for 2,900,000 men in the Ready Reserve and 2 million more in 
the Standby Reserve. I need not remind you gentlemen, most of whom 
sat through the extensive hearings on the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, 
that, time and again, under questioning, leaders of the Defense Estab- 
lishment reiterated that— 

(1) A 2,900,000-man Ready Reserve was a service requirement 
which had the approval of the services, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Council, and the 
President ; 

(2) The proposed plan was a long-range plan ; and, 

(3) That if the proposed plan was not adopted the entire na- 
tional defense would have to be reoriented. 

The Reserve Forces Act of 1955, embodying a majority of the fea- 
tures called for by the Defense Department, was subsequently enacted, 
and the Army undertook a multi-million-dollar publicity and adver- 
tising campaign to sell its features to the country at large. The imme- 
diate results were far from satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, early in 1957 the Army announced that the 6-month 
active-duty training requirement in that act was being extended to 
the Army National Guard. After considerable discussion before this 
committee, there was developed a Memorandum of Understanding, 
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which modified the period of obligated service required under the act 
and specifically set the strength of the Army National Guard at 
400,000 officers and men. Both the President and spokesmen for the 
Army announced that major reliance was placed on the existence of a 
strong, ready Army National Guard, and the Secretary of the Army 
guaranteed to do everything in his power to insure that the strength of 
400,000 would be maintained. It was categorically stated then, and 
again later, that the Army would accept every man sent to it for the 6- 
month training, and at the time the States wanted to send them. 

Notwithsts nding these assurances and the splendid support rendered 
by Mr. Brucker, the Secret ary of the Army, when the Congress was 
considering appropriations for the support of the Army “National 
Guard for fiscal year 1958, officials in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense blocked the inclusion of funds for the support of thousands 
of volunteers for the 6-month training program. 

Almost immediately, the De yartment of Defense imposed a strict 
limitation on funding, and it fusbedns necessary to fix quotas on the 
number of non-prior-service men who could be enlisted to enter the 6- 
month training program in fiscal 1958. 

The limited appropriations caused us to “borrow from Peter to pay 
Paul” with respect to putting young guardsmen into the 6-month 
training program during the current ‘fiscal year. We have been per- 
mitted, under monthly quotas, to enlist only a few thousand youths 
to start training within 120 days. Concurrently, we have had to enlist 
and stockpile high- school students and others who could be deferred 
from entering training until next July 1. The result was graphically 
illustrated in a chart “displayed by the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, which indicated that those on board prior to July 1 must be 
funded in the 6-month program out of fiscal 1959 appropriations. 
The chart projected only approximately 4,000 new 6-month trainees 
in fiscal 1959, or less than one per Army National Guard unit. In 
other words, from the standpoint of funds, most of next year’s crop 
has been already harvested. 

Efforts have been increased to obtain the enlistment of veter rans, 
and so-called obligors—those who have performed 2 years of active 
service and who have a remaining obligation to participate in Reserve 
tihiniae. 

You have already heard testimony to the effect that only about 65 
percent of the returning obligors are being involuntarily assigned 
to Army Reserve units, and only about 73 percent of those are actually 
attending the prescribed training assemblies. Such a procedure can- 
not be termed as an equitable one. Experience in the States indicates 
that of the total pti of obligors referred by name to the Guard 
the vast majority cannot be contacted because of incorrect addresses. 
The geographical location of many precludes their availability. 
Others a unwillingness to participate, have too much rank for 
available vacancies, or possess the wrong MOS. Less than 25 percent 
are ultimately enrolled. 

Great stress has been placed on the utilization of obligors. This is 
a matter which is worthy of detailed consideration, and which mem- 
bers of this committee noted during the testimony delivered this past 
Monday. All are aware of the furore created by the recall and use 
of prior-service men during the Korean conflict. Most of you remem- 
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ber the plea of President Eisenhower who had this to say on July 23, 
1953, and I quote: 

I am confident that it is the will of this Nation that the responsibilities for 
its defense should be shared as equally as possible by all of its citizens, 

And yet, as our veterans of Korea return home, they find themselves under 
legal compulsion to shoulder a 6-year Reserve obligation. Our only effective 
military Reserve under this present system is—and apparently will remain— 
composed almost wholly of men who have already served the Nation in the 
Korean war, World War II. or both. 

I also find that under the present system thousands of our young men have 
not yet assumed any military obligation to our country. Men who have not 
been inducted for Korea not only escape the ordeals of that conflict, they also 
undertake no reserve obligation. 

Thus our system requires our soldier of today also to carry the future national- 
defense burden ahead of the man who has received no training, has done no 
service, has assured no Reserve obligation. 

These inequities appear to me to directly contravene some of the most basic 
principles of our society. 

Under the existing system, and as programed for the future, more 
and more emphasis is being placed upon the continuing military obli- 
gation of men who have alre ady performed 2 or more years of active 
military service, and fewer and fewer opportunities are ‘being affor ded 
for young men without prior service to volunteer for active-duty train- 
ing, followed by a period of Reserve training. Thus, the inequities of 
which the President spoke are being perpetuated and aggravated. 

Pentagon sources have been quoted to the effect that the enactment 
of the new pay bill may make unnecessary the continuation of the 
draft. Under such circumstances obligors will no longer be available. 

Today we have an Army National Guard ata higher state of readi- 
ness than was ever deemed possible a few short years ago, and its readi- 
ness is constantly and effectively being incre: ased. 

The Army National Guard is or ganized into more than 5,400 com- 
bat and combat-support units, located in more than 2,500 separate 
communities—a dispersal calculated to minimize the effect of any 
all-out nuclear onslaught. This factor alone might prove the differ- 
ence between life and death for millions of our citizens in the initial 
stages of any nuclear war. 

It is engaged in an active air defense mission, on an around-the- 
clock basis, and its units are now being trained to take over Nike- 
Ajax launching sites. 

Inspections conducted by officers of the active Army, assigned by 
various Army commanders during field training last summer, attest to 
the state of training of National Guard organizations. Seventy-five 
percent of 5,454 Army National Guard units inspected were given 
‘atings of “very satisfactory” or better. Units awarded “superior’ 
ratings totaled 12.1 percent, and 32.3 percent received ratings of 

“excellent.” 

To conduct more advanced-type training and make full use of equip- 
ment available for training, an increasing number of Army National 
Guard units are performing outdoor w eekend training sessions in lieu 
of night training in the Armory. This gives twice the amount of 
training time at no increase in cost. 

A total of 4,165 officers and 3.924 enlisted men attended courses 
conducted at Army service schools during fiscal year 1957. Such par- 
ticipation would be greater if more funds were provided. <A total of 
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41,769 Army National Guard men are presently enrolled in extension 
courses provided by these schools. 

The past 2 years have seen an expansion of the National Guard’s 
officer-candidate program. This expansion was undertaken to assure 
a continuing flow of qualified, properly schooled second lieutenants in 
guard organizations. The program provides for attendance at Regu- 
lar Army officer-candidate courses, special National Guard officer- 
candidate courses conducted at the Infantry School, Fort Benning, 
and the Artillery and Missile School at Fort Sill. In addition, 34 
States and the District of Columbia are conducting officer-candidate 
schools. 

To qualify for promotion to the next higher grade, an Army Na- 
tional Guard officer must successfully complete an appropriate course 
at an Army service school or an extension course commensurate with 
his grade. 

The States, unassisted, have constructed and maintained hundreds 
of armories and other facilities s, worth hundreds of millions of dollars 
other millions have been invested in facilities under a Federal-State 
program. 

Because of the existence of long-experienced State military depart- 
ments, the National Guard saves untold millions of dollars which 
would otherwise be required for the maintenance of wholly Federal 
Reserve Forces. 

The Army National Guard imposes a minimum support require- 
ment upon the Active Army. It plans and conducts its own convoys 
of more than 400,000 men, up to distances of hundreds of miles to 
and from field training sites; it performs its own administration, 
feeding, and general “housekeeping,” and conducts effective field- 
type training. 

Despite limitations, restrictions, quotas, conversions, reorganiza- 
tions, and redesignation, the Army National Guard today is still the 
largest and most ‘effective Re: ady Reserve Force in the arsenal of this 
Nation. 

It is paradoxical and confusing that the more we reduce our forces 
the stronger we are supposed to get. This is a dangerous philosophy 
and one which requires c: areful_ scrutiny. In this respect, we are 
greatly disturbed by proposed plans of the Army as disclosed to this 
committee. We fail to see wisdom or economy in any plan which 
arbitrarily directs the inactivation and destruc tion of Army National 
Guard divisions for which a requirement exists in the overall struc- 
ture. Nevertheless, testimony before this committee included no rea- 
sons, valid or otherwise, for such projected action. We suggest that 
such a plan is not motivated alone by the desire for efficiency. More- 
over, we seriously doubt that any war plan directs the inactivation 
of Army National Guard divisions. We do not take issue with the 
war plan as such, but we state categorically that if the total number 
of Reserve Forces divisions must be reduc ed, economy and sound plan- 
ning dictate the establishment of reasonable criteria for evaluating 
all Reserve Forces divisions, to the end that those determined to be 
least effective be removed. 

Such factors as strength, equipment, facilities, state of training, 
ratio of numbers of officers to enlisted men, unit and field training 
attendance, administration, supply, community support, potential, 
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and others appear to be a reasonable yardstick against which organ- 
izations may be measured. 

The National Guard Association strongly urges that while this 
Nation vigorously pursues its nuclear and scientific programs, con- 
current attention be directed to the maintenance and increased effec- 
tiveness of our existing conventional Active and Reserve Forces, in 
order to provide adequate security under any and all circumstances. 

Specifically, we recommend that— 

(1) Thestrength of the Active Army be maintained at 925,000 ; 

(2) The strength of the Reserve Forces of the Army be main- 
tained at 700,000 ; 

(3) The strength of the Army National Guard be maintained 
at 400,000 ; 

(4) The 6-month active- -duty training program .be expanded 
to assure an adequate source of non-prior-service volunteers to 
maintain the Army National Guard at 400,000; 

(5) Sufficient funds be included in the appropriations for 
fiscal 1959 to support the foregoing prescribed strengths; 

(6) Language concerning Army National Guard strength and 
Army Reserve strength be made uniform in respect to the in- 
clusion or exclusion of the 6-month trainees; 

(7) The committee direct the Army to proceed with develop- 
ment of plans for a revised Reserve Forces troop basis, co- 
ordinated with the States and Territories through the National 
Guard Bureau and coordinated with the Army Reserve ; and, 

(8) That prior to implementation of any such revised troop 
basis it be submitted to this committee for final approval. 

The guard is aware that conversion of its existing organizations 
to the pentomic concept will generate reductions in numbers of units. 
It is eager to initiate this conversion in order that it may have the 
power-packed, mobile type of organizations needed to fight effectively, 
to survive on the atomic battlefield, and to provide a balanced force. 
Reorganization and conversion is an old story to the Army National 
Guard, but only participation in the planning stages will permit 
the orderly development of mutually satisfactory solutions to this 
desirable program. 

Finally, it is our fervent desire to be able to support the Army as 
it should be supported, and to have a program of sufficient stability 
to enable the Army National Guard to perform its historic and legal 
mission as an integral part of the first line of defense of this Nation. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a very fine statement, General, which the com- 
mittee appreciates very much. 

I want to ask you a few questions in reference to this chamge in the 
program. 

I see you specifically recommend a National Guard of 400,000. 

Would that be 400,000 above the ones who are training under the 
6-month program or is it 400,000 and deducting from that number 
those on active training in the 6-month program ! 

General Harrison. Mr. C hairman, in answer to your question, the 
National Guard Association, through its executive council and its 
committee on Army affairs, recommend that the strength of the guard 
be 400,000, exclusive of those on 6 months’ active duty for training. 

Mr. Brooks. So that would be 400,000-—— 

General Harrison. Plus—— 
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Mr. Brooks. Net, plus, those on 6-month training. 

General Harrison. On active- -duty training ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, we got testimony yesterd: ay that there would be 
approximately 22,000, I believe they told us, in the coming year on 
6-month training. I believe that number, though, is broken down into 
guard and Reserve. 

How many will guard get out of that? Was it 22 for the guard ? 

General Harrtson. 22,000 for the guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. 22 for the guard. All right. 

Then the‘ guard would have that many. So your total strength 
would be 422,000, under your request ? 

General Harrison. Well, it would be 400,000, plus those that might 
be on active duty, and it might vary, Mr. Chairman, as to the number. 

Mr. Brooks. It would average out to just 11,000, rather than 22,000. 

General Harrison. Well, it probably would. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I want to ask you 2 or 3 more questions. 

You also recommend an increase in the number of those young men 
who are taking 6-month training. I want to say I subscribe heartily 
to that recommendation. 

Your reason for recommending it is to spread the load a little more 
equitably throughout the country ; isn’t that correct ? 

General Harrison. That is correct, sir. 

Also, I have serious doubts that we can maintain strength without 
that. 

I think that as the months go on, there will be less and less interest 
on the part of obligors to actively participate in these Reserve-type 
units, the guard or the Army Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. Because the 2- -year obligors find more and more men 
every day escaping all military obligation, and it becomes a little more 
difficult. 

General Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. It is a natural reaction. 

On page 4 of your statement you state on the monthly quotas you are 
permitted to enlist only a few thousand youths to start training within 

120 days. 

General Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think you have covered that already in your answers. 
But this year, it is testified, that the program contemplated training 
75,000, 6-month trainees. 

What portion of that did the guard get ? 

General Harrison. I think 

General McGowan. 48,000. 

General Harrison. 43,000. 

Mr. Brooks. 43,000. 

General Harrison. 43,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. It was also testified in prior hearings that when the 
guard submitted the name of a non-prior-trained guardsman for 6- 
month training, it would not be rejected by the Army. 

Do you have'cases of rejection by the Army of non-prior-trained 
guardsmen ? 

General Harrison. Well, we don’t have actual rejections by the 
Army in the sense, Mr. C hairman—what we are faced with is a quota 
limitation placed on each State. Now, in the beginning of the fiscal 
year my quotas were very, very low. 
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Now, as the fiscal year advances and fewer months are left in it, 
the quotas for my State, and I presume the same is true for the other 
States, are getting increasingly higher. And I presume that the 
reason for it is that the funding is the controlling factor for the 
input. 

In 1 month I had a quota of about 49. It had a stockpile of con- 
siderably more than that, of young men that wanted to go but. be- 
cause of the restriction of quota had to delay their entrance until 
some time in the future. 

Mr. Brooxs. When you say you had a quota, do you mean you, as 
president of the National Guard Association, had a quota, or 

General Harrison. No, Mr. Chairman. Let me explain that: As 
adjutant general of Massachusetts 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Harrison. For my State of Massachusetts—— 

Mr. Brooks. Your great Massachusetts, I understand. 

One more question, and I want you to give your real consideration 
to this, sir. 

Under the recommendations of the Cordiner report, we would take 
in young officers and after 2 years we would put them on a special 
pay status to keep them 10 to 12 years, and then they would be re- 
leased in large numbers back into the Reserve program, 

Now, we haven't touched on that. But how would the guard fit 
into that program, and would be guard be able to assimilate officers 
coming out after 10, 12, 14 years training in the Regular Establish- 
ment, I mean service in the Regular Establishment, and having the 
rank of lieutenant colonel or colonel—will the guard be able to as- 
similate any large percentage of those officers coming out ? 

General Harrison. Well, I doubt very much, Mr. Chairman, that 
many of those officers would be able to find places in local National 
Guard organizations. 

Of course, if they come out in great numbers and there was a man- 
datory requirement that they be used, there would be no incentive 
for junior officers that have given days and days and years of their 
time, effort and talents in developing company units and moving 
along up the line for higher promotional rank. 

Mr. Brooks. So if you get them out in any numbers and they are 
taken into the guard, they are going to have to create some partrgiey 
status to give those officers who are on inactive duty from then on? 

General Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct; isn’t it? 

General Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And under your tables of organization, there is no 
way to doit now ¢ 

General Harrison, No; none at all. 

Mr. Brooks. So those officers, unless the program is changed, will 
not be guardsmen ¢ 

General Harrison. No; I doubt very much if many of them 
would be. 

Mr. Brooks. That what ? 

General Harrison. I doubt very much if many of them would be. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions? 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. No. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 


Mr. Price. General, on page 8 you mentioned the National Guard 
program for attendance at regular Army officer candidate. schools, 
special National Guard officer candidate courses, and other Army 
schools. , 

Will these programs, so far as the National Guard is concerned, 
be effected in any way by the reduction in personnel ? 

General Harrison. Well, I don’t believe they will be affected too 
much. Of course, they will have some effect because this cutback 
will reduce the officer corps as well as the enlisted personnel. There 
would probably be less opportunities for appointment. But there 
will always be the turnover. 

Mr. Price. Is the quota of the National Guard for attendance at 
these schools based on its strength ? 

General Harrison. No. 

There are quotas that are given to the States with reference to the 
National Guard courses that are conducted, 1 at Benning and 1 at 
Fort Sill. 

There are quotas developed for that. But I don’t believe that in any 
instance, where a State had a number above a quota, that adjustments 
hadn’t been made and ev erybody that was desirous of going to those 
two courses were admitted. 

Mr. Price. You have no fear, then, that a reduction in your overall 
personnel strength will in any way affect the attendance of guardsmen 
at these schools or your allocation of places in the officer training 
courses ¢ 

General Harrtson. Well, your question principally is to the local 
State schools? 

Mr. Price. That is right, sir—not only to the local State schools 
but to all of them. 

For instance, do you have an allocation of spaces in the Regular 
Army officers candidate courses ? 

General Harrtson. The Regular Army courses I don’t believe are 
controlled too tightly. I don’t believe that the guard sends too many 
individuals to the Regular Army officer ¢ -andidate school. 

Mr. Price. So you would not be adversely affected ? 

General Harrison. I doubt it, except where the reduction in the 
Regular service might limit the number of courses that they may be 
permitted to run. 

Mr. Price. Well, is that possible, under this program ? 

General Harrison. If the active Army strength is reduced, it is 
possible that many of their activities will have to be contracted or 
readjusted. 

Mr. Price. Was there any place in this group that you enumerated 
on page 8 where you might be adversely affected because of reduction in 
personnel strength ? 

General Harrison. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Price. I read with interest your comments on page 5 and page 6, 
which indicates that you have the same fear that many of us on ‘this 
subcommittee have, that we are just getting right back where we 
started right after the Korean war, or through the Korean w ar, and 
that we are leaving ourselves wide open for a | similar situation in the 
event of another emergency, when it is necessary to call the Reserves 
into action. 
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General Harrison. That-very’ definitely is not only my own per- 
sonal reaction but the feelings as expressed | to me in conversations 
that I have had, not only w ith active officers in our guard association 
and in the guard but with many public-spirited citizens. 

Mr. Price. You think there would be : any way to avoid that situa- 
tion if this program is put into effect, w here your units are cut this 
year—they have cut them this year and they w ill most likely cut them 
again next year and they will cut them the year following that. Do 
you think there is any way to avoid this same repetition of the situa- 
tion we had at the time of the Korean war? 

General Harrison. Well, in the case of the National Guard, Con- 
gressman, those that join the National Guard, as you understand, 
have to be volunteers. We would like to open ga - 

Mr. Price. This is not as applicable to the National Guard as it 
is to other Reserve units. But you are also interested in that prob- 
lem, too. 

General Harrison. Yes, I am. 

We don’t have as many obligors in the National Guard as there 
are participating by reason of involunt: ary assignment in the Army 
Reserve. 

The only way that I can see as a solution to gradually eliminate 
the duel responsibility or the dual obligation for service of these men 
is to open up the number of spaces that will be available and that can 
be trained in the 6 months’ program by the Army, both to the National 
Guard and to the Army Reserve. 

We would prefer to take our personnel completely in this cate- 

gory, the 6 months’ trainees. We don’t want to deny anybody who 
voluntar ily would like to join the guard after 2 years’ service in the 
Army. 

But our main support and our main interest is in the 6-month 
trainee. And I think that that field ought to be developed for the 
Army Reserve and that these young men that have done 2 years’ 
active duty or more should eventually phase out of the picture. 

Mr. Price. You made some reference in your remarks or your 
statement, which I think was a very fine one, to the effect that there 
seems to be a theory that the more you reduce your forces, the 
stronger you get. 

Do you think that some of these budget people who operate a mili- 
tary establishment strictly on the basis of the budget think that we 
may become invulnerably by eliminating all personnel ? 

General Harrison. Well, I don’t know. I sometimes wonder 
those gentlemen know altogether what they are doing. 

IT have had meetings with them with reference to the armory con- 
struction program, and although the meetings have covered a period 
of 3 or 4 years, at various intervals, I find on the last appearance 
that they know no more about it than on the first one. 

Maybe their theory on eliminating the military is that if you elimi- 
nate it, there will be nobody to shoot at’and nobody will shoot this 
way. 

Mr. Price. That is probably their theory. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

Mr. Deverevx. I have a question. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 
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Mr. Morris. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Go ahead, General. 

Mr. Brooxs. I recognized Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Deverevx. On ] page 8 you made reference to the housekeeping. 
You say: 


It plans and conducts its own convoys of more than 400 miles distance— 


And so forth. Aren’t you overstating your case a little bit there? 
It says: 

Performs its own administration, feeding, general housekeeping, and conducts 
effective field training. 

Do you not get Federal assistance on many of those things by way 
of equipment, permanent duty personnel, and so on, and the Regular 
Army people who are assigned to the National Guard as advisors # 

General Harrison. W Well, the advisors don’t do any of the particular 
functions that I enumerated here. At least they don’t in my State. 

Mr. Devereux. They don’t ? 

General Harrison. No. They advise and simply observe the train- 
ing of the commands. 

Mr. Devereux. Well 

General Harrison. They have absolutely no authority with refer- 
ence to direction or orders. They perform no administrative func- 
tions. 

As to field training, in my State—and I think it is generally so; in 
fact, I know it is generally so all over the country, in the National 
Guard—that the plan is developed by the State authority. The only 
thing that the Army gives us is the specific date for the encampment. 
We prepare our complete march orders. We conduct our march 
supervision up to camp, whether it be by motor vehicles that are fur- 
nished the guard by the Federal Government or whether it be by train 
or bus. 

Mr. Devereux. Well 

General Harrison. The only thing that we get from the Army when 
we go into the camp is the assignments of buildings that will be used 
as billets or officer s, and we draw through the quartermaster of the 
division, the rations for the complete division plus any attached troops. 

Through his staff, it is broken down into the regiments and the 
units. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, you sort of paint a picture here where all of 
these Army trainers that we have with the National Guard divisions— 
true, they are not in a command position, I grant you that, but that 
they play a very small part in the training of the guard divisions. 

General Harrison. Well, I don’t want to leave that impression, 
Congressman. But they have—theirs is purely an advisory position. 
They have no command authority. They can discuss the training 
program with the unit commander or the regimental commander. 
They can’t order any corrective action. 

Mr. Deverevx. Don’t you find them very helpful and worthwhile? 

General Harrison. Absolutely. 

Mr. Devereux. The people that they have there. 

General Harrison. Absolutely. 

Mr. Deverevx. I think we cleared that up a little bit. Now, I 
might make this observation, Mr. Chairman. When we were discuss- 
ing the 6-month training program, generally speaking, with few ex- 
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ceptions, the National Guard opposed the 6-month training program. 
They wanted to keep it down to 11 weeks and then when it came up 
to a question of when the 6-month training program would become 
effective, the gentleman from Pennsylvania and myself took the posi- 
tion that if it is good a few months from the time the Army proposed, 
that it was good as of April, I believe was the date, and we were 
somewhat criticized by our great friends in the National Guard. 

But I do want to make this observation, Mr. Chairman: That I am 
glad to see now that the National Guard has seen the light and has 
thoroughly embraced the 6-month program, which personally from 
my own personal experience I believe is exceedingly sound. 

General Harrison. Well, Mr. Devereux, I know you don’t object, 
but I would like that the record show cor rectly the guard’s position 
with reference to basic training. 

The National Guard as I remember in its a one on the 6- — 
training did not object to basic training. The National Guard wa 
concerned with the regulations that were in effect at that partic alar 
time. 

The guard was restricted to individuals who were under 1814 years 
of age, now, if those young men were accepted in the guard. Under 
the law, selective service law, there wasn’t a mandatory requirement 
that they take 6 months’ training. 

If we were required to continue to solicit from that only source of 
personnel we never could have maintained our strength. I think 
the records up to the present time bear our position out. Where we 
used to get 90 percent of our personnel 1 in the 17 to 181% bracket, you 
will find now, in charts that. the Chief of the National Guard Bureau 
has been keeping, that that personnel has dwindled away. It is about 
10 percent or less, and our personnel now are being obtained from 
the higher age bracket. 

We were never opposed to basic training. I have some doubts right 
now, Mr. Devereux, that the 6 months’ training that we agreed to is 
necessary. I have some doubts as to whether or not the latter part 
of that training is productive training. 

I have questioned, through means of a report on every young man— 
and there are some 3,000 in my State that have gone—each man when 
he comes back submits a report as to his opinion of the training. And 
their reports on the latter part of the training are not too ‘compli- 
mentary. 

Mr. Devereux. Has the National Guard Association or have you— 
do you havea National Guard Division, General ¢ 

General Harrison. Yes, I have the 26th, I think the best division 
in the country. 

Mr. Dreverevx. I guess you will have some argument about that. 

General Harrison. No doubt about it, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Have you in light of your experience, than, made 
any recommendations to the Army through the National Guard 
Bureau as to how the later stages of training, the 6-month program, 
could be improved ? 

General Harrison. No, I have not made any recommendations. I 
don’t feel I should, partic ‘ularly from the guard point of view. Be- 

‘ause, again, we are going to be put in the position that we are fighting 
training. 
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I think the Department of the Army has enough people around 
to know just what the productivity is of the training beyond 3 months. 

Mr. Drvernux. Don’t you think it is the responsibility of any 
conmmander to make recommendations on something that. vitally 
affects organization ? 

General Harrison. I do, yes, sir. 

But I am going to repeat, again, that too often when the National 
Guard disagrees with something they have been painted in the wrong 
light. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, the National Guard is disagreeing very 
definitely with some of the proposals now. 

General Harrison. Very definitely—— 

Mr. Deverevx. And I might say that I agree with you very much, 
General, as much as I have gone into the matter. But I think the 
Army should be broadminded enough certainly to accept recommenda- 
tions from people who have the end product in their hands, which 
you have as far as the 6-month trainees are concerned. You are the 
one who is going to be using those people. 

I would “certainly recommend to the National Guard to suggest 
changes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puttern. Mr. Brooks, I would like to have a question. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Philbin is from Massachusetts. I will recognize 
him. 

Mr. Puizern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I want to say to you, General Harrison, that you have made 
a very provocative and excellent statement. 

General Harrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Prien. It was outstanding in every respect. I agree with 
every word of it. I couldn’t agree with you more completely. You 
have been strong and forceful and emphatic and you brought out some 
very fine points here that inmpressed me very much. Of course, I 
may say, gentlemen, that the fine statement, and responses that General 
Harrison made here are ent irely typical of the outstanding career that 
he has had in the military in my State and the wonder ful leadership 
that he is now giving both to the State and the Nation. 

Now, I have been very much disturbed about the situation of the 
National Guard. I think that is true of a great many Members of 
Congress—most Members of Congress. Frankly, under this present 
situation, with these limited appropriations I have been at a loss to 
ascertain how you can possibly keep up your strength. Now, would 
you care to comment on that statement very briefly ? 

You touched on it briefly in your prepared statement. But in the 
light of the fact now that you will be limited to only high-school 
students or those who have not been taught in training and you have 
other obligors barred to you—I mean how can you possibly keep up 
your strength in the future ? 

General Harrison. Well, C ongressman, 1 am in no position to make 
any estimates as to the number of individuals that we should have in 
this program if the strength is set at 400,000, because those factors 
of attrition and replacement are kept for the country, in the Army 
National Guard, at the Bureau, that is our National Guard Bureau. 

I would like to see this corrected. I would like to see us get a suf- 
ficient appropriation so that we wouldn’t have, except for reasons that 
the Army might have to have because of training facilities—we ought 





to be permitted to accept boys and put them into this program without 
undue delay, and not over a long period because of budgetary reasons. 

Mr. Putter. That is right. 1 agree with you. And over some $38 
million. 

General Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Puitsin. Your entire program is being stymied and restricted 
and endangered. I mean that is the fact, isn’t it? 

General Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Puitein. Now, you made some reference to what would happen 
in the event that the draft is eliminated. You mentioned that per- 
haps in the light of the new pay bill there were some people in the 
Pentagon who might recommend or suggest the elimination of the 
draft. 

Now, where would that leave you with regard to recruitment? I 
mean how would that affect you! 

In the event the draft was eliminated, then you would be relieved 
or you will be in a position where all of these obligors will be elimi- 
nated, isn’t that true? 

General Harrison. Well, I don’t know what effect, what serious ef- 
fect, the nonextension of the selective-service law would have. I am 
certain it will have an effect. 

Mr. Puitein. In eliminating those obligors who normally might be 
available to you. 

General Harrison. It might curtail the number of boys that would 
come in. There wouldn’t be the spirit, let’s say. 

Mr. Puinein. That is right. 

General Harrison. But it very definitely would require much more 
effort on the part of the commanding oflicer to keep his strength up. 

L have my doubts—if the Selective Service Act is not extended and 
there is the continuing mandatory requirement for 6 months’ train- 
ing, there will be some backing away by the youth of the country. 

Mr. Putter. I think that is unquestionable. 

General Harrison. Particularly if it is 6 months. 

Mr. Puivsin. I was also glad to see you stress the fact as to the 
readiness of the guard. 

General Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Puitein. General Erickson touched upon it yesterday. And I 
noted with great approval that you fully endorse the statement he 
made. 

You feel that the guard at the present time is ready and able to pro- 
ceed with any calls or demands regarding the security of our country 
that may be made upon it, as it has alws iys done. It has always 
pl: iyed that role, historically, and in every way it has been the one 
bastion of our Reserve Forces. Practically the only Reserve Forces 
that we have had in the past. It is most gratifying for me to know, if 
you will permit me to state this, that at the present time this great 
force is ready and able to respond to any call that may be made upon it. 

General Harrison. I think, Mr. Congressman, that the guard is at 
its highest state of efficiency and readiness in its history. “And much 
of this has been through its own initiative. Now, I made reference in 
my presentation to State officer candidate schools. They are con- 
ducted by the States. No requirement on the part of the Department 
of Army for these schools. But simply our understanding that junior 
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officers that are eventually going to lead young men should be suffi- 
ciently basic trained as officers, and leaders. 

Now believe it or not, it took me 3 years to convince the Department 
of the Army that this was a good, progressive step—® years, before 
I was able to get this school into Massachusetts. 

Mr. Puiein. But now it is working out very well. 

General Harrison. And it was the first one in the country. 

Mr. Putrpin. It is the first one in the country, and it is working 
very well. 

Mr. Brooks. ene let me interrupt just a moment, if I may. The 
bell has rung for 15 minutes before convening. I thought it would 
be wise to have just about a 5-minute executive session of this sub- 
committee before we adjourn. 

We have one more witness today, General Rich of Utah, who 
is the secretary of the Adjutants General Association. 

He is here, and I would suppose he wants to get back to Utah, 
doesn’t he ? 

Mr. Ducanper. I don’t know. General Rich, can you come tomor- 
row morning / 

General Ric. Yes, sir; I could come. 

Mr. Brooks. Would that be all right for you to come in the morn- 
ing? 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I understand we are going to have a vote on the floor 
almost immediately after convening. If that would be all right, we 
will meet at 10 in the morning then. 

General Ricu. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will go into executive session for a 
few moments. 

(At 11:50 a. m., the committee proceeded in executive session.) 





House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Suscomm tree No. 1, 
Washington, D.C, February 27,1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. Just off 
the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. I think we had better proceed, though. We have so 
much ahead of us. 

The first witness this morning is that of a colleague of ours from 
the State of Arkansas. 

I am certainly pleased to have the Honorable James W. Trimble, 
a Member of Congress from Arkansas, here, who wants to make a 
brief statement. 

Mr. Trimble, will you have a seat there, sir ? 

Mr. Trrmete. Mr. Chairman, if it is all right, I will just stand. 
My statement will be very brief. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before this great 
committee in behalf of the National Guard. 
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I think it is one of the great arms of our national strength. And 
I at least want to do ev erything I can possibly do to keep it at its 
present strength. 

I think it 1s wise, very wise, to watch every branch of the approach, 
bu if we have misallowed, whether by submarine or 1CBM—the enemy 
is more than likely going to paratroop troops in here to occupy the ter- 

rain, and if we are caught off guard without enough strength to retake 
or hold so we can rebuild, I think we will be foolish indeed. 

Mr. Brooks. We depended on the guard in every war in which this 
Nation has participated ; isn’t that right 4 

Mr. Trimeie. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Brooks. You see no reason why we shouldn’t depend on it in 
the future. 

Mr. Trimprie. That is right. 

And it is in every community, almost, in this Nation. It is dis- 
persed and gives a sense of security that we must have. 

Mr. Brooks. Sir, we are certainly happy to have your statement, Mr. 
Trimble. I will call it to the special attention of every member of 
this subcommittee. 

Mr. Trimexe. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Which numbers 13. 

Thank you kindly. 

Now, the next witness we have this morning is Maj. Gen. Maxwell 
Rich, Adjutant General of Utah. As I understand he will be intro- 
duced by—-who is that ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Dawson of Utah. 

Mr. Brooks. Congressman Dawson, sure, of Utah. 

Just come forward, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Come up, General Rich. 

Mr. Brooxs. We are happy to have you here, too, this morning, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. I am happy to be here, Mr. Chairman. I believe I 
have already stated my views to the committee. I am concerned over 
the proposed reduction in the guard. It is a pleasure for me this 

morning to present to the committee a man whom we are very proud 
of in the State of Utah, and I think people who know him outside of 
the State feel the same as I do. 

Gen. Maxwell E. Rich is a young man, but I can say he is a very 
aggressive one, and I think one who is capable of presenting some 
views to this committee that should be heeded, because he is well 
informed. 

do appreciate the opportunity of the committee giving him the 
time to explain his views, and I think the views of a majority of the 
people in my State on this question of the reduction of the guard. 

Mr. Brooks. He is a great American. 

We are certainly pleased to have your introduction, Mr. Dawson. 

General Rich was to be before us yesterday : afternoon. 

He consented to wait until this morning. So you will, General, have 

a seat. 

General Ricu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Congressman, if you wish to sit there beside him, 
perhaps he will lean on you for advice and suggestions. 

Mr. Dawson. There is very little advice I can give this gentleman. 
Heknowsit. Ihave another meeting to attend and I must leave. But 
I do appreciate this opportunity. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Well, thank you, sir, for coming. 

General Rich, you have a statement, I believe # 

General Ricu. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You have not. 

Well, then, proceed as you wish. 

General Ricu. All right, sir. 

I do appreciate, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
opportunity of being allowed to be present here and give some of the 
views from the State of Utah. 

Now, I have been here the last 2 days, and have listened to the pres- 
entation, and the facts and comments which I would like to offer here 
are intended to give the committee a view of the National Guard, not 
only in this important light we have been talking about, but also as 
it functions as a State organization. 

Now, I have some charts here today that I have used out in the 
State of Utah with civic groups, chambers of commerce, and church 
groups that I think pretty well bring out the story of the National 
Guard in a small State, as to how it fits into the community, how it 
fits into the State, and to our national defense. 

I would like to just run over briefly and bring out points as I go 
along. 

Of course, this chart shows the commander in chief is the Governor. 
And on down through. And I would like to mention the units we 
have in the State of Utah. We have a band, a military police com- 
pany, two ordnance companies, an evacuation hospital, major units 
inac omplete corps artillery, and an engineer group. 

And in the air guard, we have an aircraft control and w arning flight, 
and a fighter-interceptor group, which I will leave off as far as this 
discussion is concerned. 

I would like to just point out two units here that we have as sep- 
arate units—the 144th Evacuation Hospital first. 

Now, that is a 400-bed hospital. As far as we are concerned in the 
State of Utah, it is most important. It is a 400-bed hospital complete 
with equipment, and almost complete as far as manpower is concerned ; 
75 percent of the doctors that are needed are assigned to this unit. 
And it is a unit that could be used in the event of a national emer- 
gency or a State emergency. Because a 400-bed hospital, with tentage 
that could be moved into the field, could come in mighty handy in a 
lot of events. 

Our military police company that you see there, that is complete 
with equipment, radios, manpower, and in our small State in the event 
of an emergency, if this were pressed into service, it would double the 
size of the highway patrol in the State of Utah. 

Now, I have referred here to strength figures as far as the National 
Guard in Utah is concerned. 

We are allowed 5,169. This chart shows 4,499. Actually, the lat- 
est figures are 4,520, or a percentage of 87 percent of authorized 
strength. Now, this is some 200, 250 men short of our all-time high 
that we reached last June when we were ordered to cut back. 

Now, those units I mentioned—the 144th Evacuation Hospital, for 
example, has 185 officers and men out of a total of 216. 

The military police company I mentioned has 135 officers and men 
out of a possible 144. 
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Now, at this point I would just like to mention briefly the 6-month 
training program as it would affect the State of Utah. 

Now, from the testimony of General Erickson, it was my under- 
standing, with the backlog we have as far as 6-month trainees are 
concerned, that next year out of 4,000 that we could put into the pro- 
gram, that would come in after July 1, our proportion in the State 
of Utah would be probably less than 50 men into the 6-month train- 
ing program. 

(Addressing aide:) Next chart. 

Mr. Brooks. If I may ask you a question there ¢ 

General Ricn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. How many could you handle if there were no ceiling 
on the number ¢ 

General Ricu. I would say possibly 500 I could handle in the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you will get possibly 50? 

General Ricu. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So you are getting 10 percent, really, of what you could 
handle ¢ 

General Rich. What I could handle, yes, sir. 

Now, the next chart shows a major breakdown of the two major 
units we have—artillery and engineers. Now, as I said, we had a 
corps artillery setup. As you can see, there is a he: adquarters, there are 
2 artillery groups, there are 4 artillery battalions, and 1 observation 
battalion. And these are in the 80 percent of their authorized strength. 
Our engineer group is complete, with a group headquarters, 3 combat 
engineer battalions, and an augmentation in the way of a light equip- 
ment company, panel bridge company, and a dump- truck company. 
These augmentations are necessary to the best functioning of an engi- 
neer group. Now, in the event of a cut—and what the cut would be I 
don’t know, but I have heard rumors in reading some of the service 
publications that it could run from 25 percent to 40 percent of the units 
that we have in the State of Utah. 

And this is what it could mean as far as we are concerned. We 
could lose that much of our artillery—a group and 2 battalions. We 
could also lose with our engineer units possibly 2 battalions. 

Mr. Brooks. How much is that now, you would lose, under that? 

General Ricu. This would run about 30 percent, sir, of our units 
that we have. 

Mr. Brooks. 30 percent. 

General Ricu. As I say, it has been estimated from 25 to 40 percent. 

Mr. Brooxs. That would not be 30 percent of your manpower, but 
30 percent of your units, is that it ? 

General Ricu. That is right, sir. 

(Addressing aide.) Next chart. 

Now, this next chart shows the State of Utah and the distribution 
of our units. I would like to mention that the population in the State 
of Utah pretty well runs down the line of where we have units. 

We have 54 units in the State of Utah located in 26 different com- 
munities. They are well-dispersed, as you can see, and as [ mentioned 
they follow the population line. 

Now, this we feel is a great security force to the State. Incidentally, 
in and around the Ogden area, which is out of Salt Lake City, we find 
3 big defense installations of the 3 services—the Ogden General Depot, 
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an Army supply depot; naval depot, and Hill Air Force Base, which 
isa material depot for the Air Force. 

We feel the distribution of our units would be a major factor in the 
event of a catastrophe in our country and particularly affecting the 
State of Utah. 

But we think that the guard distributed this way is a defense in being 
for the people of the State of Utah and it gives them a feeling, of 
course, of security. 

The distribution toward the population is pretty good over the State 
of Utah. We have one area where we do not have a National Guard 
unit, and that is in a uranium area in the south, that has sprung up 
in the last 4 or 5 years. 

They have a city now that used to be about 1,700. It has gone to 
10,000. And incidentally, they are asking for a National Guard Unit. 

What we have tried to do in the State is to make a National Guard 
unit close enough so that every youth who wants to participate in a 
military way, or perform his military obligation, has access to a Na- 
tional Guard unit. 

Now, our reduction that I mentioned before could well affect up to 
eight of these cities and towns in the State of Utah. 

And incidentally, with the execption of two, we have State-owned 
facilities. 

Next chart. 

Mr. Brooxs. Which two of those are the federally sponsored ¢ 

General Ricu. By State-owned, I mean we own the building. The 
other two are rented facilities by the State. 

Mr. Brooxs, Oh, I see what you mean. 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Ricu. Now, this chart merely brings out the rolling stock 
available in the Army National Guard. At 100-yard intervals, we 
have 1,755 vehicles that would extend approximately 147 miles. 

But I think the important item here is that this rolling stock— 
and it ranges from jeeps to 8-inch howitzers. This rolling equip- 
ment we have is available and ready to go. It is maintained by com- 
petent National Guard men and competent operators. And in the 
event of an emergency it would be a very short period of time until 
that would be on the road. 

Next chart. 

Now, this chart merely shows the facilities—— 

Mr. Deverevx. General? 

General Ricn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. May I interrupt just a minute in connection with 
your rolling stock and all that sort of thing. What would happen 
to it in the event of a reduction in force? 

General Ricu. Well, if we had a reduction in force, we would have 
to turn the excess back in, I am sure. In other words, we are op- 
erating on tables of organization and equipment for the units, and we 
are in real good position as far as that is concerned. 

If a unit is eliminated, I would assume they would take the equip- 
ment back. 

Mr. Devereux. You would not have the capability of keeping that 
in operation ¢ 

General Ricn. No. 
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Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, just so the written record will reflect 
it—I don’t think General Rich mentioned it, Was the figure on that 
previous chart 147 miles? 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers, Of rolling equipment end to end? 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. I just. wanted the record to reflect that figure. 

General Ricu. At 100-yard intervals. 

Mr. Osmers. Which isn’t in there. 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Just proceed, General. 

General Ricu. All right, sir. 

This facility chart—the National Guard by its distribution 
throughout any State. Of course, it is visualized here just how much 
we have in the way of facilities and buildings to house all of the 
various segments of the National Guard. 

I have depicted here the University of Utah campus, which is our 
largest university in Utah, and is the pride and joy of most of the 
citizens of the State, and I have put above it all of the facilities that 
are controlled by the National Guard. 

If they were placed on one piece of property, that property would 
overlap the full campus of the University of Utah. 

We have 25 armories 

Mr. Brooks. How large is the campus of the University of Utah? 

General Ricu. It is as I recall about a mile or mile and a half 
around. We have 25 armories, 10 motor-vehicle-storage buildings 
owned by the State of Utah, we have 37 buildings that are air-based, 
that is owned by the city, on a 99-year lease to the State of Utah. We 
have Camp Williams, our training site, with 78 buildings. And we 
have 14 on a license from Fort Douglas in the regular establishment. 

Next chart: Now, this chart gives a breakdown of expenditures— 
these are Federal expenditures—in the State of Utah. I think it 
points out what the National Guard does mean to a small State in the 
way of its economy; and, of course, if it means that to the State, it 
certainly means that to the Nation. 

But we have in the way of wages some $4 million; construction last 
year, $1 million; operation, half a million dollars; $72,000 in trans- 
portation. 

Our overall value of armories and motor-vehicle-storage buildings, 
some $4 million. The equipment value we showed on the chart be- 
fore, $20 million. 

And, in addition, the Air National Guard, with $600,000 inventory : 
equipment, $1,700,000; and aircraft, valued at $6 million, For a total 
annual output in the State of Utah of better than $514 million. 

Now, the State contributes not too much, but I figured roughly 
that the State contribution in the way of the National Guard—all the 
States, that is—would possibly go up to $75 million a year, that is 
being contributed directly by the States toward the operation «f the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean all 48 States? 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Brooks. $75 million, 
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General Ricu. I don’t have a figure on all of them, but from as- 
sumptions on some of the larger States as compared with the State of 
Utah, I would say $75 million is a good figure, that has contributed 
directly toward the support of the National Guard. 

In the State of Utah in the last 4 years we have spent $800,000 in 
armory construction, State money. We have, appropriated and avail- 
able, $200,000 more for armory construction to finish our projects. 
Real estate is not included in that. In the State of Utah the real 
estate must be furnished by the city or the town that desires the 
armory. 

Now, of course we have heard a lot about the history and tradition 
of the guard, its distinguished service and the wars it has fought for 
the Nation, and of the great Americans who have served on the hal- 
lowed ground where the militia have stood the test of fire. These 
things of course have inspired America, and we think it is this spirit 
that lives in the National Guard today. 

It is a spirit that springs from a devotion of duty to our Nation 
and a determination on our part that our way of life should be pre- 
served. This is something that is beyond probably our consideration 
of the National Guard as merely a reserve for the Army. 

It is a spirit that springs from within, I think, each American com- 
munity. This is the spirit that has sustained the National Guard in 
our balmiest days of peace and has continued in some of our darkest 
hours. 

We think it is the community spirit and the community support 
that has sustained the National Guard, because we feel the National 
Guard is the community. 

Now, I have one last chart that probably a lot of people here, I 
know, 1 in W ashington, would say isn’t exactly appropriate, but 1 think 
it brings out what we are to the community and to the State. 

I have listed a few of the items we have in the State of Utah that 
we sponsor as extracurricular activities, over and above naturally the 
training aspect. 

But it makes the guard a part of each little town. For example, we 
have started a boxing program in every city and town where we have 
a guard unit. We have a boxing program. We have a boxing team. 
We bring it into a State tournament and then the winners we enter 
into the amateur tournaments that go on and eventually wind up in 
Chicago or in Boston. 

But it is a program that is certainly contributing, we think, to the 
health and also to the elimination of juvenile delinquency. 

We recently started throughout the State what we call “bantam 
basketball.” ‘It is basketball for these lads of 11, 12, and 13 years of 
age. We have organized into leagues in the cities and towns. We bring 
them in toa State tournament. But it is the equivalent of little league 
baseball and little league football that has been so successful through- 
out the United States. 

We hope possibly it could go on and be a national event. 

We came onto this idea because we found our armories were not 
being utilized on Saturday. So here was a chance for these boys to 
get. in and get off the streets on Saturday, because they have a problem 
dur ing the school year as well as the summertime. 

It has proved very successful. We have something here in the 
way—we call it a Queen Pageant, where each unit throughout the State 
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has a little queen contest. every year. They bring the contestants into 
Salt Lake City for the final. That is next Saturday. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to invite you out to be the judge of that 
event, if you like? 

Mr. Brooks. No judging, General; thank you kindly. 
~ The whole committee is interested in your proposition. 

General Ricu. I was going to offer the invitation to the whole com- 
mittee. The winner we bring to Washington for the Cherry Blossom 
Festival to represent Utah. Then our Muster Day activity: That is 
to bring out the Nation Guard’s part in building this Nation, the Na- 
tional Guard’s part as far as Americanism is concerned. 

We have had road projects with our combat engineers. In Utah 
we have a lot of mountains, a lot of places with scenic value—there 
are no roads into them, and these happened to be in and around our 
own Camp Williams. So for a part of the training at summer camp— 
and it is the best training in the world—we have taken these engi- 
neer combat battalions and they spent their time doing something 
constructive, in building these scenic roads that are being used by our 
citizens for all of the summer months. 

And then finally use of our facilities that we encourage. We en- 
courage Civic groups to use them. It becomes a part of the community 
center. And we think that is where we have maintained the strength 
of the National Guard. 

Now, I would like to put one chart back on, in conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I mentioned with a reduction in force as mentioned that we could 
possibly lose up to maybe eight cities and towns throughout the State 
of Utah. 

We would have to close up the armories and eliminate a unit of long 
standing. 

Now, in particular I refer to the area in the south—St. George, 
Cedar City, Beaver, Fillmore, and Richfield. 

We have the 213th field artillery battalion there. 

Now, I don’t know—certainly we would have to take at least one 
town out of that area. If we had a reduction, you would have to make 
it as uniform as possible. 

But here we have a battalion, the 213th, that served in World War 
Il. It was called in Korea, along with another battalion in the north, 
and a total of 60 percent of our units. But these two battalions went 
intact into the Korean conflict, with Utah officers and Utah men. They 
added fillers only. : 
a The 213th. for example, fought for 11 months up and down Korea. 
They won the Presidential citation. They came back after Korea. 

They are now reorganized. They are in the 80-percent bracket, as 
far as strength is concerned. As far as I am concerned, as an adjutant 
general, in going down and saying, for example: “Cedar City, we 
have to eliminate you from the structure of the National Guard”— 
they are going to want to know why, and I haven’t the answer. Be- 
cause there you have a unit and you have people in being and you have 
equipment. They have fulfilled every obligation we have asked. 
And some place, with a reduction like this, towns are going to have 
to be told they are going to be eliminated. 

Now, I have heard testimony to the effect that we can consolidate 
units. But in my particular setup—nnd it goes for many, many other 
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small States—there is 60 miles between St. George and Cedar City. 
There is 60 miles between Cedar City and Beaver. And there is 60 
miles betwen Beaver and Fillmore. It would be pretty hard to con- 
solidate and utilize all of those facilities. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I think this is what the Nation, the State and 
the community are receiving from every tax dollar invested in the 
National Guard : 

I think they receive an effective Reserve Force, the best organized, 
the best equipped and most Ready Reserve we have in being. The 
receive a force trained and equipped to assist in any type of ac ‘ 
State or community emergency. And it is an organization, as I have 
tried to point out, about which centers a good deal of community 
life in our small State. 

I wish to thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for bearing with me. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General. . 

May I ask you a question or two? 

You state that you have 80 percent of your authorized strength 
there in Utah. Now, what is the difference of 13 percent due to? 

General Ricu. Well 

Mr. Brooxs. In other words, you are short 13 percent. Is that the 
norma! difference ? 

General Ricu. Well, we feel we are real high, because 100 percent 
is what is authorized if you have every man and every officer that is 
valled for on the reduced tables of organization, as put out by the 
National Guard Bureau in the Army. And we are only 13 percent 
short of that. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is, according to the records, a pretty good situa- 
tion, isn’t it? 

General Ricu. We were No. 1 in the Nation last June when the 
ceilings were imposed, and we think it is a very good record. And 
there isn’t enough money, or hasn’t been, to support any more. 

Now, this is based, Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the guard 
unit in the United States was at 100 percent strength, then we would 
be six hundred-and-some-odd-thousand. The money to support it is 
not available but only to the 400,000 figure. 

Mr. Brooks. So you are due to be under full strength, and the 13 
percent is about as much as you could expect ? 

General Ricu. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Tell me this: Are you acquainted with the proposed 
changes in the organizational setup of the National Guard ? 

General Ricu. No, I am not. The only thing I have is through 
rumors as far as the percentages I gave you of reduction. 

Mr. Brooks. Have you been consulted in reference to the proposed 
change in the guard ? 

General Ricu. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You don’t know, then, whether or not your guard, as 
constituted, could conform to the assimilated arrangement of the 
pentomic concept ¢ 

General Ricu. Yes. I am sure I understand the training under the 
pentomic concept, and basically it isn’t any different than what we are 
doing now. 

Procedures are different, and certainly there will be some higher 
skills required. But I think in the overall picture, the National Guard 
can certainly conform to the training concept of the pentomic Army. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Because when you do that, you follow in the lead of 
the Regular Establishment and are then able to supplement the 
Regular Establishment. 

General Ricu. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. At the proper time, with the properly trained guards- 
men. 

General Ricu. That has always been our position, and we, I am sure, 
can carry on and continue and give them what they want. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you say you have 4,499 guardsmen in Utah. 
Utah is not a very populous State in comparison with some of the other 
States. Is that about the right number for Utah to have, or are you 
unusually heavy in that respect ? 

General Ricn, I am not prepared to say, Mr. Chairman, how we 
stand with respect to the other States. I think it would follow pretty 
well in line with other States of our size, in the vicinity of, we will say, 
from 3,500 to 5,000 officers and men in the State of the size of Utah. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General, you brought out, among other things, a 
rather interesting question, which I know you cannot answer, but I 
would like to direct this tothe Army : 

General Abrams, have you any figures on what it would cost to moth- 
ball all of this equipment and the facilities that would not be used ? 
If you don’t have it, I would like to have it furnished, if you will, 
please. 

General Anrams. No,sir. There are no such indications at this time, 
Mr. Devereux, it would be a matter of some 7 or 8 months before the 
Army would be able to respond to such a question, if there are in fact 
implications of this kind, 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. OsmMers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Winsreap. General, as I understand it, the National Guard, as 
a whole, is pretty well equipped at the present time to train 400,000 
men, 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. And as a matter of fact, if you cut back, then some- 
thing must be done to this equipment. I can’t quite understand why 
the Army doesn’t know what to do with that and what it cost. 

The figures have been given here that it cost approximately $38 
million more to maintain the National Guard at the 400,000 strength 
than the 360,000. I don’t know but what that is a little high. But 
can you conceive of $38 million that could be spent in this country 
on anything that would be more profitable than to keep this National 
Guard up to 400,000 strength, with $38 million, even if it costs that 
much? I noticed last night on the news again—and I keep harping 
on this, but the President was talking about probably a little upward 
turn on employment, or a decrease on unemployment. The Congress 
is talking about tax cuts. They are talking about stepping up public 
works. I can’t see, to save my life—whoever had this brainstorm to 
cut the National Guard back to 360,000—why he didn’t take into con- 
sideration that even the $38 million that it would take to keep you up 
to the strength that you now have of 400,000 would be money better 
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spent there than any place on earth we could put $38 million, if it 
costs that much. 

What is your thinking along that line? 

General Ricu. Well, I agree, sir. 

I would just like to point out as far as the guard is concerned in 
our State, and I am sure other States, that in these little communities 
where they are maintaining a strength, it means a nice payroll; that 
is, $30,000 or $40,000 spent in a small. community of 4,000 or 5,000 
people, as I mentioned, contributes materially to the economy of “that 
community. To maintain the guard at 400 ,000, particularly when 
we have 400,000, seems to be in the interest of national defense as well 
as in the interest of the ec onomy of the individual cities, towns, and 
the State. 

Mr. Winsreap. And it is a part-time employment that will main- 
tain some of these people in those rural areas. 

General Ricn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Or small counties. 

General Ricu. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. Instead of forci ‘ing them to move out into the bigger 
cities. 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. To create more unemployment in congested urban 
sections of the country. 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. To me, it is the most ridiculous thing I ever heard 
of, to try to save this sm: all amount in cutting the National Guard. 

May I compliment you again on the fact that you pointed out, as 
Mr. Fisher suggested, the service that is rendered with this National 
Guard, and the: community pride and State pride, and the contribu- 
tion that these fellows, with a friendly attitude, make toward your 
whole Defense Establishment of this country. Outside of your vet- 
erans’ organizations, I know of no group that contributes more to the 
morale or to the encouragement of getting young men in our Military 
Establishment, and to have a strong Defense Establishment in this 
country. 

I keep harping on this small amount spent, but to me, if there is no 
other reason—there are plenty of other reasons, but that reason alone 
would offset any of the arguments that I have heard in here that makes 
some sense, after 2 months of executive sessions, to hear them tell how 
long it would take to get the equipment ready for our allies and 
ourselves in this modern-day war they are talking. To cut you back 
to this new strength, you still won’t have any new equipment for the 
next 2 or 3 years. 

General Ricu. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Osmers ? 

Mr. Osmers. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I think I want to say to General 
Rich I don’t think the committee has ever had a better presentation 
of the problem of the National Guard in a large State with a small 
een Your charts were clever and graphic, complete and in- 

ormative, and you made a very fine presentation. 

A statement has been made to the committee. I would like to get 
your views on it, General Rich. 
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The statement was made that the National Guard at the present time, 
particularly in view of the oncoming pentomic organization in the 
Army, is. overstructured, that we have more units than we need. 

I would like to have your comment on that. 

General Ricu. Well, as I say, I don’t know the classification, I 
don’t know what their overall structure is to support or augment the 
regular service. But I can’t see where the structure we have in the 
National Guard now can’t fit into their overall program, that is, on a 
conversion basis. 

Mr. Osmers. You mean, you feel that in a State—let’s limit it for 
the moment to Utah, where you have small Naticna) Guard units 
widely separated as to distance—— 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. You feel that these units can be profitably trained or 
units that may perform slightly different functions in a pentomic 
situation—you feel that units of this type can still be profitably 
trained ¢ 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. For example, in Utah, I pointed out our 
two major units—combat engineers and artillery. 

Now during World War II we never had enough artillery, and in 
Korea they never had enough artillery. And combat engineers in 
Korea, of course, were in demand and in short supply. 

But here, for example, as far as we are concerned in the State of 
Utah, we think an organization like that can certainly fit into any 
change in concept in the pentomic setup. 

Mr. Osmers. Tell me, General Rich, I have been told that you, 
yourself, have taken some recent training. Would you describe that 
to the committee, sir ¢ 

General Ricu. Well, a year ago I took jump training at Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky. 

Mr. Osmers. I see. How longa course of training ¢ 

General Ricu. ‘Two weeks. 

Mr. Osmers. Two weeks of jump training ? 

General Ricu. They gave me a little plush course, maybe, with a 
special instructor, but I found out I worked harder than the other 
guys because they made me do this all day long. And if you were in 
a class, you would get to the end of the line. But I did do this 2 
weeks. ‘The idea was—what I would like to do, and hope to yet, is to 
get some of our junior officers, for example, through this jump train- 
ing. Because I think as far as the Army is concerned, jump units 
have more esprit de corps than any other unit. And I feel also, for 
example, if there is a need for, say, paratroopers in the pentomic con- 
cept, in a Reserve status—I am confident that in the State of Utah 
we could organize a paratroop battle group, and I think we could 
train them. 

We do, for example—we have pilots in the Army Guard and the 
Air Guard that go through school and then come back and then 
remain proficient and efficient on a part-time basis, and I think we 
could do the same thing with most any structure that they want to 
giveus. And I would be happy to try it. 

Mr. Osmers. I just want to make one observation, Mr. Chairman. 

I am one who associates myself generally with the remarks that the 
gentleman from Mississippi made. I must say that when I consider 
the problem as a member of this committee, I am guided entirely by 
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national-defense considerations. However, as a Member of Congress, 
I think that the economic validity of what the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi said is all too clear in the present economic situation. 

I know this committee isn’t constituted to discuss the economic 
effect of maintaining the National Guard, but we cannot overlook the 
larger picture as Members of Congress. I think a number of good 
points were made. 

Mr. Brooxs. Fine. 

Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any questions, but I should 
like to join in commending the general for his statement. I think he 
has given a very good example of the National Guard, that it is a 
going thing, as well as the disrupting effect that would result if they 
were arbitrarily cut, at a time and under circumstances which he has 
described. I think he has made a very good case, as an example, in 
that particular State, why we should leave the National Guard alone. 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Grorar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Well, I would like to associate myself with my colleagues in say- 
ing, General Rich, that your presentation has been one of the clearest 
and finest arguments that I have ever heard in that regard. 

I particularly like what you said about their contribution to com- 
munity life. I have a small district, and to a certain extent I know 
what they do there. 

I also realize, Mr. Chairman, very clearly, that the loss of any of 
these units would be a catastrophe in these smaller communities, where 
we depend on them and where they are a part of our community 
life. 

And may I also say that I would deplore seeing a place like St. 
George’s cut out. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to the General that 
I wholeheartedly concur with the statements that have been made 
by other members of the committee in commending you upon your 
splendid statement. 

Unfortunately, I did have to step out of the committee room for 
just a few moments and didn’t hear all of your statement. But I 
heard most of it, and I know what it is about. 

Now, the thing that perplexes me is simply this: This committee 
appears to be at this time—I know I speak for myself—wholehearted- 
ly in favor of supporting the strength of the Army National Guard 
at 400,000. 

Your organization supports it, and you support it. 

Now, we all know that all of us are trying to do a good job. 
Whether we are or not, that is a different question. But we are try- 
ing to. We are all patriotic people. The committee is, and each 
member of it is, as well as the National Guard and the members there- 
of. But so isthe Army. And I am sure that the Army is trying to 
do a good job. 

And I perhaps have a higher respect and regard for the Army than 
some people do, some good and patriotic people do. I think our peo- 
ple generally respect the Army and its leadership. I have a very 
high regard and respect for the Army, but I do not feel, of course, 
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that they are infallible or any of us are infallible, as we all make 
mistakes. 

The thing and the important thing that I am trying to’ find out 
is why the Army is taking this view. That is the thing’ I can’t 
quite get through my mind, is why they are taking this view. Can 
you give us any enlightenment on that? 

General Ricu. No; I ean’t; and I, like you, would like to know why. 

I can see there has to bea reorganization. 

Mr. Norris. I concede that. We all concede that. 

General Riou. But we feel—for example, like in the State of Utah, 
we have units in being in facilities that are paid for or the facilities 
are supported by the State of Utah, we have strength and we have 
equipment and we feel we can fit into the reorganization. And that is 
exactly what we want to do. 

But of course what we have to find out first is what the organization 
is, and we have to sit down, I think, as far as the States are concerned, 
and know what the plan is, because we don’t. 

Mr. Morris. Well, here is what I am afraid of. And I might be in 
error of course. I am afraid that the Army, being constituted as it 
is—and I express my high respect and regard for the Army and its 
leadership, generally speaking—I am afraid that because of the nature 
of their organization and the history behind them and the record, and 
so on, I am afraid they are not taking into consideration the element 
that the National Guard must inherently have, and does have, of being 
not only a reserve and a complement to anda ready help for the Army 
in case of war or of great. national crisis; they are not taking into con- 
sideration the fact that in addition to being that ready arm, to help the 
Army, they render this outstanding service to the locality. 

General Ricw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And to the respective States. They are not taking 
that, I am afraid, into consideration because of the fact that it is so 
hard—one of the hardest things in the world is for one human being to 
put himself in the place of another human being. Like the old Indian 
statement—I will not belabor this, but for just a moment. I think it 
goes to the very crux of the thing. Like the old Indian statement: 
“Never judge the other man until you have walked 3 days in his 
moccasins.’ 

I am just afraid that is what they are doing. They are viewing the 
matter entirely from their standpoint, or most entirely from their 
standpoint, and are failing to put themselves in the place of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I am just afraid that is what is happening. 

Since it is as it is, I believe that is where the trouble is. 

Now, if we could convince the Army of that fact—maybe I am in 
error. If [ am right, and we could convince them of it, maybe we 
could have a different picture. 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lankford ? 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You are not a member of the committee, but if you 
have any questions to ask, we will extend you a privilege to do so. 
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Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, but I have 
no questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Price. No, 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you very much—— 

Mr. Devervx. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux has a question. 

Mr. Devereux. General, in this overall picture of changing from the 
conventional organization of the division to the pentomic division, 
won’t most of that training be accomplished by reason of command 
post exercises and that sort of thing; is that your idea of it? 

General Ricu. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean the basic training of the soldier—of course, 
there will have to be some additional specialists and a few changes 
perhaps here and there. 

General Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. But the basic training of the soldier is going to be 
the same. 

General Ricu. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Whether or not he be in the pentomic division or 
in the conventional division, most of the change will be in combat 
functions which can be taken care of to some degree through CPX’s. 

General Ricu. That is right, sir. And along that line, we, in our 
so-called high command in the State of U tah, at battalion and group 
level, we have some 16 senior officers who have gone through the 
Command and General Staff School. Now, of course, that might not 
tie into the pentomic concept, but the idea is that we are continually 
sending officers to the Command and General Staff School, and there, 
where the new concept is put out, they can bring it back and, as you 
mentioned, through CPX’s, that is, command post exercises, we can, 
I think, accomplish what is going on in the pentomic thinking. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General. 

I think you have rung the bell here with the members, because they 
have so expressed themselves. We are happy to have you here. 

General Rica. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And your able presentation. 

General Ricw. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The next witness we have this morning, members of 
the committee, is Maj. Gen. Carl L. Phinney. vice president of the 
National Guard Association of the United States and also the com- | 
manding general of the 36th Infantry Division of the Texas National 
Guard. 

General, if you will have a seat, sir / 

General Pusey. Th: ank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I notice you have ‘a prepared statement. 

General Purnney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The committee will be glad to hear from you. 

General Potnney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You are from what part of Texas / 

General Putnney. I am from Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Brooxs. Dallas, Tex. We have a very able Texas member on 
the committee here to my right. We rely on him in emergencies. 

Mr. Devereux. We also have a very fine member from Dallas. 
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Mr. Brooxs. That is right. He is not on our committee. 

Mr. Devereux. He is not in our committee. 

Mr. Brooxs. He is for our defense, though. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, before the general begins his statement, 
I would like to add to the introduction which he gave. 

I have known Carl Phinney for a good many years, and he has 
always been my friend over the years. He is one of the most re- 
spected authorities on the subject of the National Guard, as to its 
setup and operation. I certainly commend what he has to say to the 
attention of this committee this morning. 

General Putney. Thank you. Thank you, Congressman Fisher. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if you will proceed, we will appreciate it, sir. 

General Purnney. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have been a member 
of the 36th Infantry Division for more than 32 years. I enlisted in 
the division in 1925. I went overseas with it in World War IT. 

After the division returned from overseas, I participated in its re- 
organization, serving as its chief of staff, assistant division com- 
mander, and have now commanded the division for about 4 years. 

I am a member of the Reserve Forces Policy Board and served for 
314 years as a member of the Section Five Committee in the Office of 
the Chief of Staff, Department of the Army, on reserve and National 
Guard affairs. 

I want to be perfectly frank with the committee. I had hoped 
that when I got here this morning or when these hearings had started 
that the classification of secret that had been placed on the Army 
plan would have been removed in order that we could discuss it very 
frankly. But I find that it has not. And I am a soldier and do not 
intend to violate that classification. 

I would say to the committee that the first information I had of 
this proposed change was an article in the Army Times, which said 
that the National Guard was going to lose so many divisions. 

I have subsequently received a copy of an address by Mr. Robert 
H. Bush, chairman of the national security commission of the Amer- 
ican Legion, which says that because it isn’t sensational, the Reserves 
and the National Guard are facing deep manpower cuts in 1959. The 
Army Reserve is to be cut by 30,000 billets, while the National Guard 
will lose 40,000 fully-trained and integreted men. 

In terms of units, the guard will ‘Tose possibly 6 divisions and at 
least 1,100 company, battery, detachment, and other nondivisional 
units. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in connection with my remarks, I intend to 
discuss this matter from information that has become public infor- 
mation, nonclassified, and shall studiously refrain from mentioning 
anything that I happen to know by reason of the Army classification. 

Let me say first to you how much I appreciate the opportunity of 
being here. I ama lawyer in Dallas. I was trying a case yesterday 
and was able to get in here this morning at 5 o’clock. 

I have to go back tomorrow. 

I felt that this was the most important thing that I could do to 
assist the National Guard, to come before this committee and to ex- 
change views with the members and let them know the trouble the 
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National Guard is facing by reason of the proposed cuts that are 
being sponsored. 

I am deeply grateful to the committee for giving me of your time. 

I want to say to you in these days of satellites, soaring guided mis- 
siles, and supersonic manned aircraft, it is drab and unromantic and 
decidedly unglamorous to be what is known in some circles as a ground 
pounder or a doughboy. 

Science fiction fans do not thrill to the requirements of conventional 
forces, equipped though they may be with intricate arms and electronic 
equipment, with fast-moving tanks, hovering helicopters, infrared 
reconnaissance devices, recoilless weapons, and missile artillery. 

And may I say to the members of the committee, my division pres- 
ently has a strength of 10,000 officers and men. We are completely 
equipped. We have all of these items I just referred to in hands of 
troops and they are carrying on an active program. 

I frankly don’t think that the Army Staff, who proposed this 
plan understands what the National Guard is doing. We go to camp 
ach summer, at North Fort Hood, Tex., right in the center of the 
State. It is the finest place I ever saw for infantry and tank troops. 
We move in the division by organic transportation, supplemented by 
commercial transportation. We close in on Sunday afternoon, and 
Monday at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, every member of the division 
is training. 

I have had 100 Regular Army officers tell me that the Regular 
Army couldn’t move a division into North Fort Hood, Tex., and get 
set up to where we are cooking our own meals, doing the administra- 
tion, and start training under 2 weeks. Yet we are able by more than 
25 hours to move in, start our training, and we do it on a schedule to 
where we have no lost motion. 

We have undertaken throughout the time that I have been asso- 
ciated with the division and particularly since I have been its division 
commander, to see that the training has been on a level that will 
qualify us for our mobilization assignment mission. 

Last week, for example, in the 2 weeks’ summer training, I con- 
ducted a division exercise, having all of the combat teams in the 
division and the supporting and logistical elements participating. I 
don’t think the Regular Army inspectors were kidding me when 
they said it was the finest training they had experienced since World 
War IT. 

After we got through with our training at the last camp, in 1957, I 
had heard some comment from the Pentagon that one reason that the 
guard was not what it ought to be was that we could not go over- 
seas because of the 4 months’ training limitation placed on it by 
statute. 

I called my staff together, consulted with the Continental Army 
Command, and I want to tell the committee now that at the conclu- 
sion of our training period next summer, that is, this summer, 1958, 
the end of June, all of the members of the 36th infantry Division will 
have completed their combat basic training. All of them will have 
been either prior-service personnel, 6 months’ active duty for train- 
ing or pass the test that would enable the Chief of Staff, in the event 
it became necessary, to process that division for overseas assignment 
in July. 
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Now, the thing that I am disturbed about is why anyone would 
come forward with a plan that would require my division, for ex- 
ample, to lose 4,000 men when we have them in that state of training. 

It just doesn’t make sense to me. 

I am primarily interested in national defense. I have a profound 
respect. for the Regular Army. I think the career of an Army officer, 
next to being a minister, is the highest calling that a man can have. 

But I cannot understand why, lady and gentlemen of this com- 
mittee, that the National Guard is constantly changed by new plans 
every time there is a change in some of the staff membership in the 
Pentagon. 

I worked for 1 year on the section 5 committee, where the plan was 
formulated about what the present troop structure of the National 
Guard would be. 

When we got through, they said, “That is it. We want you to take 
a number of your extra units, nondivisional units, and convert them 
into engineer and artillery and things of that sort, take 6 of your 
infantry divisions and convert them into armored divisions, and then 
we will have 21 infantry divisions and 6 armored divisions for a 
total of 27 National Guard divisions.” 

That has been accomplished, and all the training and the equipping 
of those units has been carried on. But suddenly here comes a plan 
where they are going to say to me and to the National Guard in Texas 
under this proposed organization: “You are going to lose 40 per- 
cent of vour strength. You are going to lose, in addition to the 40 
percent”—and I hope the committee will get the implication in the 
statement I read: the reduction of 6 divisions is not tied into the 
40,000 reduction, nor is it tied into the 1,100 unit reduction basis. I 
don’t know what the outcome of it will be when you put the yard- 
stick on it, considering all of those elements, but it simply means 
that as far as the 36th Infantry Division is concerned, I am going 
to be required to cut down the strength of that division by several 
thousand or deactivate the division and turn out the finest Reserve- 
trained soldiers that we have been able to train and enlist on a vol- 
untary basis since World War II. 

I am departing a little, Mr. Chairman, if you will indulge with 
me, from this prepared text, but there are some of these things that 
I would like to get off my chest. 

As I say, I have, as a citizen-soldier, been puzzled by these devel- 
opments that have been coming up. 

All of the time that I have been serving on these committees, we 
have been hearing from the Department of Defense and the Army 
officials year after year that they must have more men and more 
units in the National Guard than ever before. 

Now, all of the division commanders and the State adjutant general 
and our staff, down to the last noncommissioned squad leader, have 
been thoroughly indoctrinated with the thinking that we must build 
constantly in numbers and in training. 

We have exerted every effort. to advance. Now we are being told 
that we must retreat, not from a flesh and blood enemy but from a 
budget. : 

For nearly 12 years, as I have told the committee, we have been 
told that the Army would require 27 divisions, and in addition to 
that, hundreds of nondivisiona] combat teams, armored cavalry reg- 
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iments, antiaircraft and field artillery groups and battalions, and 
many others—plus additional divisions and other units in the Army 
Reserve necessary for a balanced force. 

During those years, we in the Army National Guard have made 
many adjustments from time to time, to meet the changing require- 
‘ments of the Army that have been imposed by new weapons, equip- 
ment, and techniques. 

We have followed every change that has been prescribed by the 
Department of the Army in reorganization. 

And I might say to the committee that we have been asking for the 
past 7 or 8 months to permit the National Guard divisions to be 
reorganized under the pentomic concept. 

I have plans in the hands of the adjutant general of Texas and in 
my headquarters, and have had for the past 5 or 6 months, where we 
could start that change over immediately. Yet the Army tells us 
we cannot do it. 

We have seen from these published reports that in addition to 
losing some of our manpower, we are going to have a problem, as 
has been brought out, on this equipment. 

Now, it appears to me that if the management of a great super- 
market chain were to retrench by closing its largest, most effective, 
and most profitable stores, rather than its weakest and least profit- 
able, either the stockholders would rebel or the chain would soon 
go broke. 

I think the stockholders in the United States of America—the tax- 
payers, whose lives as well as money are at stake in this business of 
national defense—properly might question the soundness of a mili- 
tary management which proposes to increase its efficiency in this 
manner. 

Let me give still more emphasis to this point: 

Every one of the 21 infantry divisions and 6 armored divisions of 
the National Guard have been in existence since the close of World 
War II. Every one of them is completely organized in every re- 
spect. Every unit is in existence, functioning as a unit, and ade- 
quately manned to conduct effective training and at the same time to 
look after its own housekeeping. 

We are not required to have any help when we move into camp. 

We do have some of the units assigned by the Fourth Army com- 
mander there to assist in preparation of the camp before we move in, 
in order that we may not have to do that from our loss of time in 
training. 

And I might say that we have had wonderful relationship with 
them down in the Fourth Army area. 

As recently as the Korean war, only National Guard divisions were 
employed as divisions in Korea, in Japan and in Germany, and in 
the continental United States, where the latter comprised our sole 
strategic reserve. I am sure this was due to no feeling of sentiment 
for the National Guard but was based solely upon their ability to 

erform. 

May I then ask why are we now presented with a plan that would 
shift the emphasis away from an organization which time and again 
has proven its true per formance ? 

This performance has been and is being made possible by the 
voluntary service of competent young officers and men. 
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Our personnel has been and will continue to be composed éntirely 
of those who are serving through their own choice, and not by an 
involuntary assignment. We have our share—and a large one—of 
veterans of one or more wars who serve willingly, though under no 
legal obligation to do so, and of young men ons have acquired a 
service obligation through means of their own choosing and continue 
to participate in training with the National Guard by their own 
choice. 

Therefore, when we record the strength of the National Guard as a 
whole and by divisions, regiments, groups, battalions, and companies, 
we record living, breathing bodies, actively engaged in continuous 
and progressive training, with exceedingly high percentages of at- 
tendance as disclosed in the earlier testimony. 

I urge that the Army cooperate with the States in the development 
of its plans under this pentomic concept, are designations and con- 
versions that may be necessary. 

No plan which has been developed under the Pentagon’s blanket of 
secrecy should be laid before the States on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

I have participated for many years in the organization, administra- 
tion, and training of the National Guard and in following the develop- 
ment of policies and legislation concerning the Reserve Forces in gen- 
eral. I know that it 1s the tendency of the Pentagon planners to 
develop plans and programs in an atmosphere of secrecy, isolated from 
contact with those whose personal knowledge of Reserve component 
programs might upset their theories. This is x tendency which can 
be understood but which cannot be defended and should be corrected. 

I express the feeling of our officers and men who are wondering 
whether their years of time and effort in the development of effective 
units have been to no avail, to feel suddenly that they are needed 
no longer. 

The effect on the morale is shattering. 

Gentlemen, if you would permit me, and lady of the committee, I 
want to digress Just a minute and discuss the matter of these obligors 
who come off of 24 months active duty, whom, as the committee 
knows, the National Guard has 60 days to secure their voluntary en- 
listment, otherwise they are automatically or arbitrarily assigned by 
the Army Reserve. 

These figures are as of the 11th of February 1958. I am confining 
this to the State of Texas. 

As of that date, from the commencement of the program, Texas 
had 2,670 names of obligors, 962 of this group is assigned to class A 
units of the Army Reserve, 194 volunteered for the National Guard 
as of February 11, 1958. 

And let me point out to you what has happened to some of those 
2,670 who did not join the guard: 32 of them have been discharged; 
89 have transferred out of the State; and 37 have been transferred to 
the Standby Reserve because somebody in the Department of the Army 
certified that they had jobs incompatible with their training. 

Now, gentlemen, the thing that I am so thoroughly concerned »bout 
in this obligor program: Why would anyone advance the theory that 
they would take the 36th Infantry Division and require me to cut out 
several thousand of my volunteer trained men and then turn around 
and say, “We are going to assign obligors who didn’t sign up for the 
National Guard after the first 60 days.” 
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We have in, Texas, in the National Guard, in addition to the 36th 
Infantry Division, the 49th. Armored Division, with a strength of 
approximately 9,000, 

We have the 112th oneeey Regiment. We have the Corps Artillery 
Headquarters—XLI Corps 

I believe that. our total in the Army National Guard in Texas is 
somewhere between twenty-two and twenty-three thousand. I am 
within 73 percent of my authorized strength. I have over 26 units 
today who cannot enlist anybody else because they have reached the 
ceiling of the strength that has been assigned to them. Unless some- 
body chokes us off on these 6 months active duty for training, we will 
have no difficulty in maintaining the strength of the National Guard. 

I realize that it may take a little more money in connection with 
that, but in order to do it, it is the cheapest dollar Congress can spend. 
Nowhere in the history of Reserve components do you get as much 
for a dollar as you get in the National Guard, plus the dual role that 
the National Guard ‘pl: ys in both the State and national defense. 

The 90th Infantry Division is an Army Reserve division. As of 
this date it had a strength of 636 officers, 36 warrant officers, and 3,695 
enlisted men. It is a division that if we are required to cut 6 of our 
divisions off, will probably remain in being. 

Now, how can we justify inactivating 2 divisions, approaching 
strengths of 9,000 and 10,000, and cutting out those men who are en- 

aged i in active duty for training—and incidentally, our participation 
in the 36th Infantry Division at armory drill is approximately 90 
percent, and at the camp last summer it was 95.6 percent. 

I have taken too much of the time of the committee. 

1 do want. to endorse the recommendations presented by the Na- 
tional Guard Association as delivered by Maj. Gen. William H. Har- 
rison, the president. 

I would like to emphasize, again, Mr. Chairman, that there are 
two separate and distinct proposals under consideration which vitally 
affect the guard: 

First, the reduction in personnel strength of the Army National 
Gruard, of 40,000 officers and men, as proposed in the President’s 
budget for fiseal 1959, and second, the elimination of six existing Na- 
tional Guard divisions plus hundreds of existing operational, ‘fune- 
tioning combat and combat-support units outside of the division 
framework. 

Adequate appropriations will help in maintaining the Army Na- 
tional Guard at a strength of 400,000, but more than money will be 
required to resolve the equally serious problem of utilizing all of our 
existing units. 

To solve that problem, the Army must abandon its policy of 
eretive unilateral planning and instead it must adhere to the Seititin as 
well as the letter of cooperation with the National Guard in the sev- 
eral States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my fervent hope that some time before I am 
forced to retire from the National Guard, we can come up with a plan 
that we can stick to, where we can devote our time to the training of 
our troops rather than having to come before the Congress and fight 
for our very existence. 

And may I say, again, thank you so much for your interest and 
your time in permitting me to take of this committee. 
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Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, again. 

I want to ask you 2 or 3 questions. 

The first is this: You state that you are a member—and I know 
that you are a member of the Reserve Forces Pohey Board. Under 
the law—and this committee inserted that stipulation in the bill, 
which became the law—the Reserve Forces Policy Board is the adviser 
to the Pentagon on Reserve matters. 

Now, has the Reserve Forces Policy Board been consulted at regu- 
lar intervals about the operation of our Reserve program ? 

General Patnney. Mr. Chairman, the notice L believe of the reor- 
ganization came out in November, and if my memory serves me cor- 

rectly, we were briefed in January of 1958. 

We adopted a very strong resolution in the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board against any reduction of strength of any of the Reserve com- 
ponents. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean the Reserve Forces Policy Board ¢ 

General Puinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. That committee adopted a strong resolution against 
the reduction in the Reserve ? 

General Painney. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. As well as the National Guard / 

General PuHtnney. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Tell me about the Reserve Forces Policy Board. Have 
they taken any action on this? 

General Puryney. All of the members participated in the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Brooks. So this is really a Board resolution ? 

General Parnney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, aside from this particular matter, is the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board consulted at regular intervals on matters of 
policy of the Reserves ? 

General Putnney. In some instances. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, you don’t think, from what you say, it is con- 
sulted enough; is that the idea ? 

General Puinney. No, sir. And last week I received a copy of a 
directive from Mr. McElroy, the Secretary of Defense, which he had 
distributed, that the committee would be consulted on policy matters 
in accordance with the terms of the law in the future. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is fine. 

Now, about the obligors, the 2-year obligors that come out, you 
stated that out of 2,670 names that have been assigned to you, 194 of 
those people volunteered for the Texas National Guard? 

General Putnney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And apparently from what you say, your success in 
handling these obligors has been questionable, anyw ay ! 

General Puinney. Yes, sir. And may I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
it makes me heartsick to see the resentment that many, many of ‘these 
obligors have to the Army. They think they have been mistreated 
by being called in, and they say that they are not interested in pursu- 
ing an ‘Army « ‘areer any further. I am very doubtful that those in 
that category would contribute much to a training program after 
released. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Now, how do you account for the fact that the Navy 
seems to have a little different experience in that respect? And the 
Air Force, too, I believe has. 

General Putnney. I do not know, sir. I know generally what 
their programs are. I would rather not undertake to answer that 
question because I simply don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. Anyway, your experience shows that 89 
were transferred out, out of the State? 

General Putnney. Yes, sir; 89 out of the 2,670 who did not join 
the guard. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that novel, to expect that big a turnover for trans- 
ferring ? 

General Putnney. Not out of 194, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. What I have been told is this: People don’t leave 
Texas voluntarily. 

General Puinney. Yes, sir. Some of them get away from us, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The trouble is, seriously, about a matter of this sort—and it goes 
to the assignment of the obligors to a Reserve unit—many of them 
are now getting out of any assignment of a class A or a Ready Reserve 
unit because they have jobs incompatible with their training, each 
week and going to 2-week summer camp. Many of them do leave, 
and I am sure will transfer back and forth. 

It presents a serious question to me as to what we are going to 
come up with, what type of a unit are we going to come up with so 
far as its efficiency is concerned, where they are making assignments 
of these obligors to the Ready Reserve under that basis. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, when a man is released because the job is not 
compatible with his training, does he then take 30 days’ summer 
training / 

General Purnney. I do not know, sir. That is a Reserve question. 

Mr. Brooks. You lose contact with him when he is released, because 
the job he has in a civilian way is not compatible with his training ? 

General Painney. That is my understanding. 

I doubt the effectiveness of 2 weeks or 30 days’ training, without 
keeping that obligor in a unit and being trained during the year as 
well as attending a 2-week or 30-day field training period. 

Mr. Brooks. I recognize Mr. Clark Fisher, of Texas. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, General Phinney of course has made 
a very fine statement. He has translated the effect of this proposed 
cut in terms of what it does at the State level and the adverse effect 
it would have on the very fine working organization that is now in 
being in the National Guard in the State of Texas. 

General, I think I received a letter from the adjutant general of 
the State of Texas, General Berry, in which he set out the possible 
effect of this. I think I will refer to 2 or 3 of these and ask for your 
comment, just as a matter of confirmation. 

General Purinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. He says that it would affect the Texas National Guard, 
that is this proposed cut when put into effect would bring about the 
certain loss of from 2,000 to 4,000 officers and enlisted men. 

I believe your statement contains a similar answer; is that correct ? 

General Puinney. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fisuer. He goes further to say that this would result in the 
certain loss of our nondivisional units in Texas. 

General Purnney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. The 112th Armored Cavalry, the 8th Field Artillery 
Group and the XLI Corps Artillery which you mentioned a thoubhnt 
ago —— 

General Puinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. And the 474th Field Artillery Battalion. ‘These 
units,” he continued, “are comprised of 30 company-sized units, which 
along with the 38 units of the 36th Infantry Division, will lose when 
it is reorganized under the pentomic concept will make a unit loss to 
Texas of 68 units.” 

General Puinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. Do you agree that the type of the general’s estimate is 
fairly accurate there? 

General Puinney. Yes, sir; with this exception, Congressman 
Fisher. 

We are going to be able in the 36th Infantry Division under the 
reor ‘ganization—let me give you an instance out where you and I are 
both familiar: at Coleman, Tex., and at Santa Ana, Tex., the cities 
are 9 miles apart. 

We have a very fine infantry company in Coleman and we have a 
tank company in Santa Ana which has an armory, and Coleman is to 
get an armory very soon, if we can get the funds released from the 
Department of the Army. Under our proposed reorganization, I 
would transfer that tank company personnel to a platoon of that 
infantry company at Coleman, to where actually it would enable us to 
bring our strength up in that particular unit and utilize both facili- 
ties. 

Now, with that explanation, I concur with what General Berry has 
said, 

Mr. Fisuer. Now, the adjutant also suggested that it is possible 
that this could result in the loss of one of the combat units, the 49th 
Armored or the 36th Infantry. 

Gneral Puinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. Do you think that is correct, that it could result in one 
of those divisions ¢ 

Mr. Purnney. Yes, sir. Those six divisions, Congressman Fisher, 
have to come from somewhere. 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

General Puinney. We might get one in Texas. It is inconceivable, 
but we could. 

Mr. Fisuer. One other I will comment on and then I will pass. 


The almost certain loss— 
he suggests— 


of units in our smaller cities where new armories have not been built and the 
quite possible loss of units in some of our cities in the 7,000 to 12,000 population 
bracket. 

General Putnney. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisuer. That would almost certainly be the result, wouldn’t it ? 

General Puinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FisHer. So your conclusion, based upon your very close and 
intimate knowledge of the structure of the National Guard in Texas, 
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is that it would have a very disrupting effect on the effectiveness of the 
National Guard in Texas, this 10-percent-national cut. that is pro- 
posed ? 

General Putnney. Yes, sir, very materially, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. I would assume that could be the result of having sonie 
material and some equipment that would be in surplus, that would have 
to be mothballed and stored somewhere. 

General Puinnry. Something would have to be done to it, yes. 
sir. 

Mr. FisHer. And that would cost money, wouldn't it / 

General PHinnry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. And when all of that cost across the board over the 
Nation is added together, over the period of time it would have to 
continue, certainly that would reduce considerably the net amount of 
proposed having which they say this cut would bring about ¢ 

General Puinney. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisner. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General are you serving on the section 5 committee 
now { 

General Poinney. No, sir, ] am on the policy committee. 

Mr. Devereux. Didn’t you make some reference- 

General Putiyney. I said I served on it for 3144 years—part of the 
time when General Collins was the Chief of Staff, and then General 
Ridgway. They were the two Chiefs of Staff when I was on the 
section 5 committee. 

Mr. Devereux. When you were on the section 5 committee, was any 
of this reorganization in the mil] at that time? 

General PHtnney. As proposed now, you mean, sir / 

Mr. Devereux. No. 

General PHinney. Not that we know. It was never brought to us. 
We had several plans, Congressman Devereux, but the way the thing 
finally came out was the 27-division concept of the Nationa] Guard- 
6 armored and 21 infantry divisions plus these other units. 

Mr. Deverrux. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrnsteap. General, if I follow your figures I understand you 
had 194 to volunteer of this 2,670 obligors. 

General Puinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. I recall also in 1955 when we were considering this 
Reserve Act, that I never saw as much pressure and demands made as 
they were making at that time for 10-year obligation—no, I believe 
an 8-year obligation. 

They w anted to go so far as to reduce or give a man an honorable 
discharge who had served 4 years of combat. activity if he would put 
in 2 years of duty in the National Guard. 

General Puinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. It was so important. And they quoted the Presi- 
dent time and time again. 

We had Admiral “Radford and Secret: ary Wilson in open session 
and closed session, and the Chief of Staff—of course, we have a new 
Secretary and Jomt Chiefs. We have a new Chief of Staff of tle 
Army. 

General PHINNEY. 


Yes. sil 
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Mr. Winsreap. They even brought in wires from General Taylor 
over in the Pacific, and General Gruenther over in Europe. I never 
saw so much demand for a program that was so essential. 

You know, some of us can’t forget, over the 15 or 16 years where 
we have gone over it. 

General Puinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winstrap. We keep referring to the Army. Frankly, I don’t 
think they put up the fight they should have put up. But I don’t 
think we will get to these points in talking to the Army, because I 
think it was forced on the Army. 

And I feel kind of sorry for General Abrams and some of the 
fellows that have to defend it. 

But we had the testimony from General Radford and General 
Ridgway that we would have to reorganize the whole service if we 
didn’t build up the fat guard. 

Then last year we had all this testimony. Now, we have had a new 
look and a long haul for 5 years. This thing has been under pro- 
gram—lI know we started a year ago. And if ‘they knew all this was 
coming, why were they in here last year and the year before arguing 
so strongly for it. 

I don’t know why I make that statement, but I am kind of like you. 
It seems to me if you could go ahead at the present time with your 
training program without being disturbed all the time, and having 
to come here year after year try ing to defend your position to exist 
as the National Guard—then how can any person in the Defense 
Department or the Bureau of the Budget or whoever is responsible 
for this thing—— 

General Puinney. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. With the trouble we are in now in trying to get a 
pay raise—and I think there is some merit for a readjustment of our 
pay schedules. 

But to go out here—we have them in every community of this 
country, for efficient and effective National Guards, that serves in 
disasters of floods and tornadoes in every State. 

And we are getting more and more of these emergencies all the time. 
Whoever thought up this thing, and could bring out a program like 
this at this particul: ir time, I can’t see. 

But the one point I want to make: For the 16 years I have been here, 
it is over and over—with new secretaries and new chiefs. It is over 
and over again for the Army. I have tried to fight for the Army, be- 
cause they have been in a pretty difficult position. 

But we will never solve this thing unless we go to the root of it. 
] don’t know how we will get there. Sometimes I think a few folks in 
the Army don’t fight hard enough for the position of the Reserves. 

But I don’t think we will solve this thing in the Army. Do you? 

I don’t want to put you on the spot. But I think this comes higher 
than the Army. I think we have to hit the nail right on the head. I 
think the Congress will appropriate the money. I believe we will. 
But I do believe you fellows in this organization: If you can plead 
with the leaders of the Army and plead with the leaders of the De- 
fense Department, to get with the administration and stress the im- 
portance of this thing, I believe we can clear it wp overnight. But I 





don’t think you will have much trouble in getting the Congress to 
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‘appropriate the small additional sum that it would take to keep your 
organization going. 
just want to compliment you on your fine testimony. 

General Pinney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Winstead. 

I want to say this: I may have to leave a little early because I have 
to be on the floor when we open. Today, though, will conclude the 
hearing on the guard until Monday. Then we will have the governors 
Monday. We tried to set. it up for Monday morning, but it looks like 
Monday afternoon before the governors can get in. 

Therefore, it will be 2 o’clock Monday afternoon. I would rather 
have a morning session. 

Now, after the new bill which is going to be submitted by the Penta- 

on to us on the Reserves, we will take up the Reserve hearings, and 
- ri of that. 

Now, Mr. Devereux ¢ 

Mr. Devereux. No, I will pass. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. Incidentally, before asking questions, what is that Re- 
serve bill ? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know. 

We produced one at the request of the Pentagon and yesterday we 
discussed it in executive session as to the procedure. 

Then we tried to work out a bill here for the committee, with the 
committee staff. Then we were informed that the Pentagon has a new 
bill that is coming up and therefore, we are withholding hearings on 
the Reserve until the new bill gets up. 

Mr. Bray. It isa change every hour on the hour. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you can guess as well as I can on it there. 

Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I think the presentation of General 
Phinney was so clear that it hardly requires any further questioning. 

General Puinney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Price. I think you made a very fine statement. 

General Putnney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead, Mr. Bray. 

I did want to thank General Phinney for, I think, as fine and as 
realistic and as fair a picture as to the Reserve—the National Guard, 
as I have ever heard. 

General Puinney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I do want to make this very brief observation, General. 
If I thought that this plan that has been brought—that is attempted 
by the Army was the thinking of the Army, and I am certain that 
it isnot, I would certainly fear for the future defense of the country, 
on such ill-advised action. Because, as the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi stated: 2 and 3 years ago it was stated here and they brought 
officers from all over the world, all three services, and the Department 
of Defense, and stated—and they brought them over from Europe, 
over there from NATO, and all of that. 

They said that unless we raised the guard to 800,000 we would 
suffer a fate worse than death. 

General Purnney. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bray. I said at that time that it could not be done. I was 
maligned, in writing, by very high Secretaries in the Pentagon, one 
of which is my most prized possession, which says that the only un- 
happy memories he had in his 21% years in the Pentagon was his asso- 
ciation with me on this committee. 

I am very proud of that letter; it is not for sale. 

I said you could not go to 800,000. 

Now, today they have made a turn of 180° and say we can’t even 
have 400,000. The military, in advancing, if they are turning 180°, 
it is certainly a retrograde action. 

I hope deeply, in my soul, it is not the thinking of the officers of 
the Department of the Army. If it is, it is a sad day for the future 
of our Army. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, my statement will be very short, but I 
would like to put this down in the record. 

On page 2, you stated this: 

“We have exerted every effort to advance. Now, we are being 
told that we must retreat, not from a flesh and blood enemy, but from 
a budget.” That is a very pungent and clear statement. 

General Putnney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I want to associate myself with the thinking of my 
colleague, Mr. Winstead. 

The further this hearing goes, the more I am convinced that the 
trouble here is not so much with the Army, if they are causing the 
trouble at all. That may be. I am not expressing any final judg- 
ment on that. But I think it is higher up than the Army. I am 
afraid that it is in the budget of the Defense Department, or some- 
where, and that may be we are casting a little bit too much on us a 
burden on the Army in this. 

I just want to associate myself with that thinking. 

General Putnney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Because the further we go here I am being more con- 
vinced personally—I don’t know how the committee feels—that the 
real trouble is not the Army. 

I wouldn’t want this country to feel that there is a fight going on 
between the Army and the National Guard. 

General Putnney. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. That would cast a reflection on either one of these 
great elements in the protection of our country. 

General Puinney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I am convinced that the real trouble probably is higher 
up, as Mr. Winstead suggested here. 

General Putnney. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to close by stating this: That everyone knows 
the Texas National Guard is a great military organization, and when 
you testify your attendance there runs 90 percent and at field training 
95.6 percent, we understand why it is a great organization. 

General Putnney. Thank you sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate your being here. 

General Putnney. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. If there is no further business, the committee will 
adjourn until Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

General Purwney. Thank you. 

(At 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 2 p. m., 
Monday, March 3, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICEs, 
Suscommirree No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, March, 3, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m.; Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to proceed. 

Mr. Rivers. I have to go to two other committee meetings and I 
wanted to introduce a witness. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. The subcommittee will please come to 
order. 

Now, off the record. 

Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Brooxs. On the record. 

This morning we are happy to have one of our distinguished col- 
leagues and this one is from the State of South Carolina. Mr. Rivers 
is a member of the full committee, and very active on behalf of the 
Reserve activities, and also the National Defense generally. 

We are really privileged to have Mr. Rivers here this morning. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I am privileged to appear before your 
distinguished committee, the committee which has done so much for 
the Reserve and for the National Guard. We in South Carolina are 
grateful that you have made this meeting this morning possible for 
us to present our case for the retention at its full and maximum 
strength of the National Guard. 

As the spokesman for South Carolina, we have selected our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Congressman Robert W. Hemphill, who as you 
know succeeds the distinguished James P. Richards who was the 
former chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee. Mr. Hemphill 
will speak for South Carolina and advance the position of my State 
on the National Guard and Reserve problem this morning. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate your brief statement. 

Now, we are privileged to have Congressman Robert W. Hemphill, 
of South Carolina. 

Have a seat, sir, if you will. 

Mr. Hempeuuwy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. We are happy to have your statement along with our 
colleague, Mr. Rivers, this morning. Won’t you join us here, Mr. 
Rivers? Be glad to have you sit with the subcommittee a moment 
or two. 

Mr. Rivers. If you will permit me, I have another committee meet- 
ing and I have to go there. 

Mr. Brooxs. We understand. 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hempuiiy. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, in 
order to expedite this particular hearing, I am just going to read the 
high spots and file with the committee the statement which the 
stenographer can just conclude. 

Mr. Chairman and members of Subcommittee No. 1 of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the House of Representatives. 

I am grateful for the opportunity of coming before your hard- 
working committee in behalf of the Wational Guard. The National 
Guard is dear to the heart of every South Carolinian as my State 
has had the happy privilege of furnishing soldiers from the home 
ranks in every war in which this country has participated. Our 
forebears were forming units such as the National Guard before the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Our present concern is over the proposed reduction in the numeri- 
cal strength of the National Guard. We feel and hope that when 
your committee has fully investigated this matter, it will conclude 
that the good of the Nation will be best served by leaving the guard 
at its present strength. The National Guard of the United States 
started fiscal year 1958 at approximately 400,000 members, and is 
in the process of reducing this number to 135,000 by June 30 of this 
year. 

Should the appropriation request in the present budget prevail 
another reduction calculated at 40,000 would be necessary in fiscal 
year 1959. 

The National Guard is a vital safeguard to our home defense and 
to our American way of life. The composition of the guard is of men 
of intense patriotism and dedication in serving their country. They 
frequently give up weekends, often at expense of neglect of their 
families and their friends, to be a part of the preparation of this 
country for any emergency. 

In times of local catastrophe they are always alerted and serve well 
and usefully. This has been demonstrated time after time on those 
occasions when the weather has reached such extremes of violence as 
to devastate local areas. 

I would like to quote to the committee an excerpt from a letter from 
the sheriff of my home county, Chester, S. C., who is concerned over 
the possibility of a cut in the National Guard: 

We have had to call on them several times in the past and they have always 
been very helpful, and are ready to help with anything that we need assistance 
withe sheriff's office has called out the National Guard on several occasions to 
help in searching for missing persons and they have always done a good job, and 
they can be counted on in any time they are needed. 

In the event of a nuclear war, the National Guard, locally stationed, 
could be alerted to prevent hysteria, participate in civil defense, fur- 
nish additional police protection, prevent local sabotage, and give 
visible reassurance to people of this country of our determination to 
survive any attack. They are acquainted with the local people, the 
local way of life, and the cross currents and relationships of rural or 
smalltown existence in such a way as to be the most effective and prac- 
tical institution or group upon whom to depend in time of emergency. 

They are disciplined volunteers, accustomed to a chain of command 
and trained to platoon or group assignment. ‘They are as necessary to 
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our defense, in the light of the threat of a holocaust, as any manpower 
group, and as essential as any defensive weapon. 

The local armory, constantly maintained, could and well should be 
a rallying point for guidance and direction in the event of nuclear war. 
I speak of war, Mr. C hairman, as we in America realize that all our 
training and all our preparation is necessary because of the threat of 
war by those who do not realize the American love of peace. If we are 
to spend billions of dollars developing missiles for our defense, would 
it not be absurd to have the country depending on missiles and the 
people so disorganized that. mass hysteria might dictate some course of 
action as dangerous to our freedom as the attack itself. 

Recent reductions in the Ar my have decreased our manpower. The 
Reserve, of course, will supply many men in time of emergency, but 
we must not forget that the National Guard can be mobilized within a 
period of hours. 

Living in the shadow of possible missile warfare, where transporta- 
tion and communication facilities would be crowded and disrupted, 
and certainly to a large extent disorganized, the mobilization of home 
defense forces, other than the National Guard, would be extremely 
difficult. 

In the field of dissemination of correct information, the National 
Guard Armory and local headquarters would and could serve as a 
focal point or truth. 

In the light of such conflicting report as would necessarily arise in 
the event of an attack, the citizenry would have somewhere to turn, 
and I consider this most important to our survival. 

We now recognize that. Pearl Harbor of tomorrow may occur at 
various points in the continental United States, and that in addition 
to the missiles, or munitions, turned upon us, vicious propaganda, 
designed to excite, confuse and disparage our people could well be 
used as a companion weapon in such an attack. 

There would be the possibility of false radio reports, leaflets, false 
television programs and a general dissemination of false information. 
There would be a possibility of sabotage of our means of communica- 
tion, or probably of some secrecy at national defense headquarters 
as.a necessity. 

Under such conditions, the people of this country would be sub- 
jected to rumors of the wildest kinds. Where would they turn? They 
have confidence in their National Guard outfits, and the National 
Guard could and should be the source of the proper information, the 
proper direction, and the proper truth, and the point to where the 
citizenry could turn for correct news bulletins and correct information 
on the situation and the progress of events. 

I want to tell you here that as a citizen, ee to serve in the 
Congress of the United States, I am proud of the National Guard, 
grateful to the men who compose its units, and ambitious for its con- 
tinued strength and survival as a part of our defense. 

We must not forget that we are dealing with trained personnel. I 
am mindful of the fact, that, along with many others, I share the 
privilege of being trained as a pilot in World War II at great expense 
to the Government, and subsequent to the war, that training was not 
followed up because the Reserve program was not given the impetus 
or the directive to utilize that special training. 
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aie along with thousands of others, the money invested in my train- 
has been allowed to dissipate. 
ow, I would like to quote to this committee from a letter I received 
from one of my National Guard units: 

We, the officers and men of the guard, are wondering why we are being 
penalized for being efficient and well-trained; why the Army is trying to push 
the Army Reserve into the limelight and increase the inefficient and under- 
manned Reserve. 

A prominent attorney, a hero in other conflicts wrote to me as 
follows: 

I think, and I believe you will agree with me, that a strong and sufficient 
National Guard is essential for the defense of the United States and for the 
protection of the several States. This is conclusively evidenced by the con- 
spicuous service of the National Guard troops in World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict. The guard forces are vitally necessary to the mainte- 
nance of order and the safety not only of the Nation, but of the States. 

My observation in South Carolina as to South Carolina National Guard 
is that it is exceptionally well trained and that it efficiently performs its duties. 

I would like to quote from some of the letters I have received from 
some of the men to show their magnificent attitude and their love for 
this branch of the service: 

I have served in the guards going on 7 years and haven’t missed a drill. 
During my years in the guard they have taught me a lot and certainly by my 
experience with it I think every minute is worthwhile. 

I have been a member of the National Guard for the past 9 years. We have 
good training and we can take care of anything that comes up in the State. If 
we are needed for battle for our country we are ready and willing to go. And 
I promise you we will do our best. 

Those are excerpts from hundreds of letters I have received. There 
is a moral aspect involved as the States and the Territories have an 
historical vested interest in their military forces. In good faith the 
States have spent millions of dollars for equipment, facilities, perma- 
nent installations, control and administration. In addition, the mem- 
bers of the guard have undergone strenuous training and it would 
be shameful to discard this training by a system of gr adual reduction. 

I have not spoken here of the part the National Guard will play in 
continental United States in our missile program. I am sure the 
people of this country do not wish their potential subjected to such 
wholesale or piecemeal dismemberment of operational capacity or such 
cuts in personnel as will destroy that effective potential. 

The National Guard is the States only effective, ready military 
force. In the event of civilian emergencies, the police will need help. 
( ‘ertainly, no State should be without its National Guard. The pro- 
posed cuts have already caused great alarm throughout the country 
and I have received many, many “letters of protest. These letters re- 
flect the practical thinking and conclusion of the people that the 
National Guard is necessary and its strength vital to the future of this 
country. 

If we continue a program of cutting the National Guard each year, 
how can we hope to maintain the morale of the men in the organiza- 
tion. How can we hope to induce young men to enter the National 
Guard unless there is some promise of future life in the organization, 
and a chance to implement training with rewards for time, service 
and efficiency. We must not forget that: these are dedicated men:and 
deserve our help in this time of crisis; 400,000 men is small enough. 
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I, for one, think it is too small, and I hope this great. subcommittee 
will strongly recommend no cuts or crippling budgetary limitations in 
our oat Nabonal Guard. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am grateful for 
courtesy and time and your provision to let me testify. I will be glad to 
answer any questions. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate very much your fine statement, Con- 
gressman Hemphill. We are always glad to hear from you and the 
people of South Carolina. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, we appreciate your coming here. Be glad to 
have you sit with us here dur ing the rest of the hearings. 

Mr. Hemrntms.. Thank you. 

I have another committee meeting. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Now, this morning, members of the subcommittee, we are going to 
hear from some witnesses for the Reserves. Most of our testimony 
thus far has been on behalf of the National Guard, although we have 
thus far completed, as the subcommittee knows, a full day “and a half 
of testimony on the Reserve program early in the course of these 
hearings, and then we had to suspend in order to let the full committee 
complete its missile hearings. 

This morning, the first witness we have here on behalf of the Re- 
serve program, as such, is one of our colleagues, the Honorable LeRoy 
H. Anderson. 

I will say this, that Congressman Anderson is a brigadier general 
in the Reserve program and an active officer in World War IT. 

Were you in Korea, too? 

Mr. Anperson. I was not in the Korean conflict, no, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. He has been very active on behalf of the Reserve 
program. 

Mr. Price. Major general. 

Mr. Brooxs. Major general. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you for that extra star. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I am sure you warrant everything that has 
been given you. 

But we are happy to have you this morning. 

Two or three—more than that—several times in the course of these 
hearings our colleague has talked to me about this program and ex- 

ressed concern that there wasn’t enough testimony on behalf of the 
eserve program. 

So we are happy to have you this morning, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. And I am certainly 
happy to have this opportunity to testify before this great committee, 
whose understanding of the role, importance, and problems of the 
civilian components is widely known. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, among my souvenirs are some notes and a 
program of a speech that you gave before the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation in national convention many years ago. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I will say this, sir, that every member of this 
subcommittee is hard working, conscientious, and a sympathetic mem- 
ber of the committee in behalfof : a strong Reserve program. 

Mr. Anperson. I am fully aware of that, Mr. Chairman. 
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I am only one of the many thousands of reservists who have the 
greatest admiration and respect for you and your committee. 

And speaking on behalf of the witnesses who will follow me this 
morning, as well as for myself, I want to express my appreciation as 
allowing us this time so we can tell you something of the Army Re- 
serve situation, the capabilities, and the attitudes-as they are pertinent 
to the proposed cut and strengths of the Army, Reserve, the National 
Guard, and the Regular Army. 

There is such a short time for testimony, we plan to be as concise 
and brief as possible. 

Colonel Carleton and I would ask that we be permitted to condense 
and summarize our statements and that they be received in full for 
the record. 

Mr. Brooxs. If there is no objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. Anperson. And if the committee would like to question us be- 
yond the time allowed today, both Colonel Carleton and I would be 
happy to appear before your committee for further questioning at the 
convenience of the committee. 

General Sverdrup, however, has flown in from St. Louis to testify, 
and so Colonel Carleton and I hope to leave enough time so that you 
can complete receiving his full testimony. 

All of us oppose the reduction in authorized strengths proposed by 
the Department of the Army and intend to confine our remarks to- 
day to those which are pertinent to a consideration of this issue. 
It is my understanding that this committee will have hearings later 
on other matters of interest to the Reserve. 

Perhaps I should, as the lawyers say, “qualify” myself first. 

The chairman has already partially done that. 

I joined the National Guard when I was 17 and I am now in my 
thirty-third year of active service in the Reserve and National Guard, 
including 5 years of active duty as a tank battalion commander in 
World War II. I am the commanding general of the 96th Infan- 
try Division (Reserve) which is the major Reserve organization in 
the Rocky Mountain States of Montana, Idaho, Utah and Arizona. 
I have for many years been a member of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation Army affairs committee and I am a member of the advisory 
board of the Senior Reserve Commanders Association which includes 
most of the general officers of the Army Reserve, and of which a later 
witness this morning, General Sverdrup, is the president. 

The participating personnel assigned to USAR units compose a 
highly effective, well-trained force. Over 85 percent of these per- 
sonnel have had prior service with the Active Forces or have com- 
pleted the 6 months’ training program. In my division, more than 
90 percent of my people will have been on active duty. As of Febru- 
ary 20, 1958, there was a total of 263,071 Army reservists actively 
participating, in a paid drill status, in the training program and 
another 780,000 available on call as individuals. Included in this 
number were 20,976 currently participating in the 6-month active 
duty training program. 

Most. of our officers and NCO’s are combat veterans. All our re- 
eruits have had or will shortly receive at least 6 months’ active duty 
training. Our units are made up of trained men. More than that, 
we have the leadership to accomplish our mission in peace or war. 
Civic business and political leaders frequently belong to the Reserve 
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unit in their community. The mayor of Coalville, Utah, was. one 
of my regimental commanders, the Republican chairman in Idaho 
was executive officer of one of my battalions.. In 1948, my chief of 
staff was elected to be governor of the great State of Montana. He 
continued on as my chief for some months, but the workload got so 
heavy he said he'd have to give up one of the jobs. I am sure that 
it was with some reluctance that he relinquished his Reserve slot to 
devote his full energy to being governor of our State. 

Leaders in the Reserve are leaders in civilian life, too, and bring 
the prestige of their civilian accomplishments to enhancement of our 
military Reserve strength, on the one hand, and on the other side, 
they serve to bring to their communities an understanding of our 
defense needs and so further the great citizen-soldier partnership that 
is so firmly in our Nation’s tradition. There are over 1 million active 
reservists. And if I am testifying as a Congressman and before 
Congressmen, it might not be beside the point to throw in a little 
aside, that most of those 1 million active reservists are also voters, 
which is of interest to all of us. 

In the days before World War II, the Army Reserve was really 
just a big pool of officers. We had almost no enlisted men, no effec- 
tive units ready to go. In 1946 and 1947, we were still training on 
an individual basis, but in 1947, the Reserve got its first troop basis. 
I organized an infantry regiment of the 96th Division, and the next 
year became division commander. That’s almost 10 years ago now, 
and I would like to dwell a moment on the changes that the 10 years 
has brought in the Reserve units. 

For several years, we were almost all officers in our units. We 
had no samipenent, ho armories, no drill pay. Perhaps that structure 
Was acceptable then, because we had a few million veterans who had 
not. yet lost. their military skills, and there might in those days have 
been time to mobilize those veterans. Today we no longer have time 
for protracted mobilization, and our need is for units trained and 
ready to go into action, with a minimum of time and augmentation. 

So I would like to emphasize again the change in the concept of 
roles and the change in organization of the Reserve in these 10 years. 

During these 10 years, we went from the concept of a pool of indi- 
vidual manpower first to an officer cadre, then to an officer and en- 
listed cadre, and finally to that of a combat-ready unit, manned, 
trained and equipped for its M-day job. That is a revolutionary 
change in 10 years, and it is well on its way to completion. 

If I make no other point with you this morning, I want you to 
remember that the Army Reserve has met and will continue to meet 
any goals that those charged with implementing the national policy 
are willing to set and support. The 96th Division which I com- 
mand was ‘Tapidly approaching full authorized strength in 1952 when 
changes in national policy brought our run down to a walk. Again 
after the passage of RFA 1955, our strengths skyrocketed, and in my 
division at least we had exceeded our authorized stre ngths when short- 
age of funds brought the 262 program of 6 months’ training to a grind- 
ing halt in May of 1957. With the release of funds again as of 
January 1, this year, we started taking in 262’s again, and in less than 
60 days, we have enlisted almost our full quota for 1958 for fiseal 1959, 
so We are just about out of the recruiting business nn 
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What I experienced with my division was representative of Reserve 
units everywhere. Prior to the placing of restrictions ypon Army 
Reserve recruiting, a capability was demonstrated to enlist 12,000 per 
month for the popular 6-month training program. This was in 
March, April, and May of 1957. So 1 say to you with utmost confi- 
dence, the organized Reserve will meet any strength goal that the 
national policy will support. We feel that an absolute minimum is a 
paid drill strength of 300,000. To drop below that figure will force 
elimination of needed units from the troop basis or will reduce the 
strength of the units below minimums required for the national 
defense. 

Let’s talk about that for just a minute. In round figures I would 
guess—I would postulate—that the station list or troop basis of the 
Army Reserve is set up for a full strength of about 450,000 men. 
Authorized strengths, which we are talking about this morning, rep- 
resenting manning leveles, are at 300,000. This means that about 
150,000 fillers would be needed to fill the unit structure of the Army 
Reserve. Ina time when we must expect our mobilization to be incom- 
parably faster and more efficient than ever before, this is a rockbottom 
figure—300,000 men. It is only about two-thirds of the figure pro- 
jected about 2 years ago. The Department of the Army proposal to 
cut this figure to 270,000 is a serious threat to the defense of our 
country. 

The troop structure of the United States Army must be designed 
to meet the requirements of natinal security, and the National Guard 
component also has additional requirements in the matter of State 
security. That is one reason that any acceptable structure of the 
Reserve components must contain a balance of Army Reserve and 
National Guard. That is one reason the Army Reserve must include 
some of the major combat elements if the national security is to be 
properly provided for. ‘To put all your combat power in one segment 
of our Reserve components would be to invite disaster. If one or 
more major combat units were involved in other than a national 
mission, where is the replacement for that unit? Remember, we had 
only enough in the first place to meet. minimum requirements. I 
stanchly support the concept of balanced forces. 

It is essential that the Reserve components of the Army be main- 
tained at a minimum of 700,000. It has been established as a Depart- 
ment of the Army position, and concurred in by the full committee of 
the General Staff Committee, which includes representation of the 
Army National Guard and Army Reserve that a minimum strength 
of 700,000 drill pay strength—400,000 National Guard and 300,000 
United States Army Reserve—be maintained. 

Further, it is recognized as accepted policy that a 4-to-3 ratio be 
maintained between the authorized drill pay strength of the two 
Reserve components of the Army. 

May I respectfully call your attention to the proceedings of the 85th 
Congress, Ist session, and I quote Mr. Sikes: 

It is the expectation of this committee and of the conferees that the strength 
level of the National Guard should not drop below 400,000 for fiscal year 1958 
and that the strength level of the Reserves be maintained at a level not below 
300,000 as specified in the justification’ presented to the Congress by the 
Department of the Army and supported by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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The Reserve components of the Army to be maintained in the Ready 
Reserve has been established at 1,448,000. Of this, 1,448,000, only 
700,000—400,000 National Guard and 300,000 Army Reserve —was 
authorized to be in a drill pay status during fiscal 1958. The Army 
Reserve, in addition to having the mobilization responsibility of pro- 
viding trained units, has a second mission of providing trained indi- 
vdual reinforcements in the numbers required in the event of an 
emergency. It never has been the concept of the Department of the 
Army to maintain this authorized Ready Reserve total of 1,448,00 in 
a drill pay status. However, it is mandatory to maintain those Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve units required for the initial phases 
of the mobilization with an assigned drill pay strength large enough 
to permit an effective training program and assure these units mobiliza- 
tion readiness. 

Concerning the present Ready Reserve requirement of 1,048,000 in 
the Reserve, with the present author ized drill pay strength within this 
total requirement of only 300,000, it is apparent that provisions have 
been made to provide weekly ‘and annual training for approximately 

39 percent of the Army Reserve personnel required to meet the mobili- 
zation needs of this country. More than 2 out of 3 reservists thus 
serve without drill pay. 

I believe that it has been stated before this committee during the 
past few days that the Army National Guard is located in over 2,700 
communities throughout the United States. Likewise, the United 
States Army Reserve presently has authorized troop units in over 1,900 
cities and towns throughout the United States. While some of these 

may be the same larger cities, by and large this represents a different 
group of cities and ‘towns than represented by the National Guard. 

So it is mandatory that the Reserve components be maintained with 
a strength sufficient to maintain their present geographical distribu- 
tion of National Guard and Reserve units in order to assure an effec- 
tive Reserve training program for participating individuals. 

Speaking as a Reserve commander, I, together with other represent- 
ative Reserve commanders, members of the panel of the General 
Staff Committee on National Guard and Army Reserve Policy, and 
officers and representatives of the Reserve Officers Association have 
seen and to some extent studied the proposed revised USAR troop 
basis. 

These Reserve leaders have expressed deep concrn over any loss in 
units. They deplore any further reductions from the presently au- 
thorized—10—U ASR combat divisions. 

May I emphasize that the original troop structure of the Reserve 
components of the Army provided for 25 Army Reserve combat in- 
fantry divisions. This original authorization of 25 divisions was 
reduced to 10, as a result of the last reorganization of the Reserve 
troop structure. As a Reserve commander, I must voice the unani- 
mous opinion of all reservists: We cannot accept a still further reduc- 
tion of these combat divisions. Reductions from the present USAR 
divisional authorization, together with other unit losses, particularly 
higher headquarters type units—corps and brigades—staffed by field- 
grade officers, will not be easily accepted by members of the Army 
Reserve. 

However, the Army Reserve representatives are agreed that the 
general concept of this plan is in the best interest of meeting the early 
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phases of a mobilization or national emergency. They also accept 
progress in the reorganization of the Reserve divisions and separate 
units into the pentomic type of structure designed to meet the needs 
of modern warfare. 

Remember that as we convert to the pentomic structure we will lose 
units. An Infantry division, for example, will lose 37 company-size 
units when it goes pentomic. This means that just eliminating small 
nonessential units and converting to pentomic structure will permit 
the Reserve to carry a little higher authorized strengths in those units 
which are essential to our national security. May I emphasize again 
that the Army Reserve can maintain any strength in these units that 
the national policy will support. We have almost all the officers, al- 
most all the noncommissioned officers, and most of the privates trained 
and ready to go. We have proven that any time we get the green light 
we will meet any goal set, in picking up the recruits and privates to 
round out the units. To cut back our units would be even more dis- 
astrous than to cut our authorized strength. If you cut units, you are 
cutting experienced, battle tried, combat-ready officers and men. 
When you cut authorized strengths, you are cutting out muscle. When 
you cut units, you are cutting off arms and legs. 

I want to thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity 
to appear before you. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General, for your general in- 
formative statement, which we appreciate very much. 

Mr. Brooks. I have heard it said, for instance, if you cut the 
guard, you are cutting out actual bodies, but if you cut the Reserves, 
you are cutting slots or places. 

Now, according to your statement in reference to the 96, that is not 
true, is it? If you reduce 10 percent of the 96, you are actually taking 
men out of position in the Reserve ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. We will have to lose men. It is also true that most 
of the combat divisions, when we go to pentomic, will actually have 
to lose men to get down to the strength which they will have under 
the pentomic concept. 

It is true that if we go to the proposed new troop basis which is un- 
der consideration, that most of the Army Reserve divisions will have 
to actually reduce their men. And those which may be somewhat below 
the new authorized strengths have the full capability any time that 
it is desired of picking up the extra privates, which are the only ones 
that are now missing. 

Mr. Brooks. One more question. 

You referred to the 6-month trainees. That program has been very 
successful in the Reserves, hasn’t it ? 

Mr. Anperson. Extremely successful. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you can fill up all of your slots without any 
trouble from the 6-month volunteers ? 

Mr. Anprerson. Any time you say to, we will. As I told you, we 
have enlisted 1959’s quota already. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. If you say we can go to a higher strength, and you 
are willing to support them in authorizations and finances, we will 
go to any level that you say. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, sir. 
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Any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we certainly appreciate your fine statement. 
Mr. Bray. I wish to congratulate 
Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray (continuing). General Anderson on that very fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Bray 

Mr. Bray. And I do want to assure you that it is no fault of this 
committee or the Appropriations Committee that there aren’t avail- 
able funds to take care of this. 

The Department of the Army has done this, and apparently from 
higher source than that. 

I do want to set it right; that this committee and the Appropriations 
Committee is always willing and anxious to help to build the Reserve 
components—when I talk about “Reserves,” I am talking about all, 
the National Guard and the Reserve. 

There is no occasion for rivalry between them, because we are al] 
interested in exactly the same thing. 

I do want to say that I am more than disappointed in the attitude 
taken by the Department of the Army. I only hope that that attitude 
is forced on them from higher authority. Otherwise, I would be very 
alarmed at the lack of judgment that is being shown today. 

Mr. Anperson. I certainly appreciate your comment. 

We in the Reserve are fully aware of the fact that it is budgetary 
limitations placed over and beyond those that the Appropriations or 
your committee—you have authorized us to go to 300,000. 

Mr. Bray. We have. 


Mr. Anverson. The Appropriations Committee has said: 





We will appropriate the money to take you to the 300,000, but the Department 
of the Army will not ask for the money that will enable us to attain that figure. 

Mr. Bray. In fact, 3 years ago the Department of the Army and 
the Department of Defense said we must have an active trained 
Reserve of 2,900,000. This committee and Congress went along with 
it, although I felt at the time that that was very unrealistic, But now, 
sir—3 years ago we must have 2,900,000 or suffer a fate worse than 
death, and toda ay they are just trying to get rid of it altogether. 

Now, either they were wrong then or they are wrong now. 

I do want to further comment that the gentleman does know what 
he is talking about. He has a very fine war record, that I am well 
aware of. We are very proud to have him testify before this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anperson. I suppose, Mr. Brooks, before your committee we 
don’t mention the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Brooxs. I understand that General Jack Sverdrup is here. He 
has come in and wants to get back to his home. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Therefore, I think—— 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Carleton will hold his presenta- 


tion to a time that the three of us have agreed on. I have held mine 


down, and if 
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Mr. Brooks. Would you rather have General Sverdrup next, since 
Colonel Carleton is available later on, if we don’t finish with him— 
I will leave it to you. 

Mr. Anprerson. We will get to him at 11. We have a coherent 
presentation. 

Mr. Price, Mr. Chairman, I don’t blame anyone for being anxious 
to get back to St. Louis. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I notice General Abrams is in the crowd. 

Did you get the information I asked for last week, General, those 
questions ¢ 

General Abrams. Yes, sir. I don’t know their exact status now. 
L know they have been submitted to the Legislative Liaison Division 
for transfer to the committee. 

Mr. Bray. O. K. I would like to get that as quickly as we can. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then the next witness that we will hear is Col. John T. 
Carleton, executive director of the Reserve Officers Association. 

Before you start testifying, I notice there seated beside you in the 
front row here this morning ‘is our friend Col. “Count” Boyer, who 
has appeared before the committee so often and has been so helpful 
to the committee. Although he is not a witness, we certainly are 
happy to have him here this morning. 

If you want to, Colonel, come up and sit beside Colonel Carleton. I 
know the committee and the colonel and the general would be happy 
to have you. 

Colonel Borer. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now we are glad—lI have been keeping in touch with 
you so you would know, Colonel Carleton, that we are not overlook- 
ing the Reserve portion of this program. So we are glad to have you 
this morning. 

Colonel Carterton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it would save time—this statement is not very long—if I 
simply read it and Igive it to the reporter for the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Whichever w: ay you desire to proceed. 

Colonel Carteron. Thank you. The Reserve Officers Association 
is ational for the opportunity to appear before you again to urge that 
the C ongress give emphasis, and support, to the vital need for 
strengthening the Reserve Forces of the United States. 

In this hearing, I shall touch upon only one aspect of this problem, 
leaving to Genet ral Sverdrup the discussion of other facts of the prob- 
lem in developing the whole of an issue which, ROA believes, is of 
transcendent importance in these times. 

You have been listening, for the past several days to represent- 
atives of the National Guard. The import of our appearance today 
is to support the protests of the guard leaders of plans to reduce the 
Reserve Forces. The National Guard and the Army Reserve com- 
prise the Army’s Reserve Force. As these two elements of the civilian 
components complement each other in wartime, so in peacetime plan- 
ning are they complementary; and in their representations to the 
Congress, and to the people of the United States, they should, and do, 
march shoulder to shoulder and arm in arm in behalf of our mutual 
objective—National Security. 

Mr. Chairman, ROA’s national president, Mayor deLesseps Mor- 
rison, of New Orleans, who is from your own State, had hoped to be 
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here today for this appearance. He asked to express his regrets, 
and to ask you to do all in your power to cuucinue congressional sup- 
port for the Reserve training program as authorized »y the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 

Mayor Morrison is one of the Nation’s outstanding citizen soldiers. 
As a brigadier general in the Army Reserve, he commands the most 
outstanding Reserve unit in the Fourth Army area where there are 
many Reserve units of highest competence and proficiency. 

General Morrison, as are hundreds of Reserve unit commanders, is 
particularly proud that the present system of soldier procurement and 
training is giving us, for the first time, a balanced Reserve Force. 

The United States Ar my Reserve has grown and grown remarkably 
in the past 10 years. This, of course, is not to say that we have 
achieved the strength in Reserve that we would like to have, but it 
can be pointed out that we have reac ‘hed the year-to-year goals set up. 
In fact, at the end of fiscal year 1957 we found ourselves in a position 
where we had exceeded our drill pay strength goal. 

We are inclined to measure our progress not from where we ¢ came, 
but from the distance we have yet to go. We are yet to see many more 
new training centers. We are yet to see full-strength Army units, 
fully equipped and fully trained and instantly ready. 

Prior to World War II, the United States Army Reserve was prac- 
tically an all-officer force. We had no participating enlisted strength, 
no units, no equipment, and no troop basis. The organization of the 
United States Army Reserve was fully a paper structure even 10 
short years ago. 

We had a paper structure when the call came in World War II. 
Yet the country found the Organized Reserve Corps, as it was known 
in those days, was ready and willing; 120,000 officers and 4,000 en- 
listed men, who were on these rolls back in 1940, were called to active 
duty and served well and with distinction in World War II. In the 
postwar days, the Organized Reserve Corps was continued, and it 
was 1948 before we had our first troop basis; and June 1948 when it 
went on a paid status, and it wasn’t until 1950 that our USAR— 
United States Army Reserve—schools were organized. 

Greatest gains of all is in our enlisted strength, and this gain did 
not begin to show until st »2, after the passage of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of that year. The greatest gains have taken place since 
the passage of the Rinars ve Forces Act of 1955, and we of the Reserves 
are grateful to the Congress for the passage of such an effective law. 

Now the Reserves are thoroughly active, showing real muscle, and 
they require training facilities and large payrolls. The Reserve no 
longer is a paper organization; it is a ‘vibrant, young organization, 
with substance, musc le, and an urgent mission. It fills a vital role in 
our national defense plan, with the important mission to train units 
and individuals. 

The United States Army Reserve has high priority units which will 
provide the expansion of ‘the Active Army and the Reserve compon- 
ents units if and when needed. 

The Reserve provides the solution to a once-perplexing Reserve 
mobilization problem; the need for a sound, rapidly expansible 
mobilization base. We urgently need this expansible base, since no 
longer do we have the luxury of a time and water buffer. 





Our modern weapons have made our oceans rivers—our skies be- 
— continents can be spanned in hours. We have less time to get 

‘eady now than ever before, and so we need the means and the tools 
. be able to respond promptly to any emergency that may arise. ‘The 
members of the United States Army Reserve are dedicated to the 
mission of responding promptly to this urgent need. 

During the Korean fighting, 917 Army Reserve company-size units, 
and 202,695 officers and enlisted men responded to our country’s call. 
They were ready and ready immediately when needed. ‘They truly 
proved the value of having a trained and Ready Reserve. 

Immediately available from the Ready Reserve to fill the ranks of 
the Active Army and the National Guard, are more than 750,000 
trained individual officer and enlisted reinforcements, all with prior 
service. In addition, we now have over 200,000 enlisted men and 
more than 48,000 officers in troop program units. 

The significance of this becomes apparent when we note, that of 
the present paid participating strength of the United States Army 
Reserve, of over 260,000, more than 86 percent have received at least 
their basic training, and most of the officers and noncommissioned 
officers are combat veterans. 

There are other indications of the growing strength of the Army 
Reserve : 

In 1948 we had no units. Today we have more than 5,000 units or- 
ganized and active throughout the country. 

In 5 years the budget for the United States Army Reserve has nearly 
doubled. ° 

As recently as 1950 we had no training centers we could really call 
our own, or a construction program. Today we have over 150 con- 
structed facilities, about 150 more under construction or contract, 
and about 1,600 leased or donated facilities. 

In 1950 we had virtually no equipment. Today we have 98 percent 
of our individual clothing and equipment and 50 percent of our or- 
ganizational clothing and equipment. 

In 1950 we had no T. O. and E. equipment. Today we have about 
10 percent of it. This percentage will rise sharply as the emphasis 
on better leased facilities and the rapid issuance of strongrooms is 
accomplished. 

Summer camp training participation, has grown from a negligible 
number of 1,953 to more than 90 percent participation by officers and 
men in the troop program units today. This percentage rises to over 
95 percent when we add those 6-month enlistees on active-duty train- 
ing and reservists who are residents at active Army schools. 

In 1956 we had little self-suflici ‘lency at summer camp. But in the 
summer of 1957 we handled 100 percent of our training requirements, 
90 percent of our unit administration, and operated 50 percent of our 
messes. For the most part, the Active Army help was largely from 
the advisory personnel regularly assigned to the Reserve components. 

Training at home stations is now conducted entirely by Reserve 
personnel, and the United States Army Reserve schools are operated 
by Reserve personnel. 

But the truly remarkable growth, and this bears repetition, is our 
enlisted strength. As recently as June 1953 we had only 71,000 en- 
listed men in paid participating status. Today we have over 200,000. 

We have already demonstrated that we can far exceed this number 
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if allowed unrestricted recruiting. (We have a proven recruiting 
capability of more than 10,000 per month, as demonstrated during 
April, May, and June of 1957.) 

Until halted by the dollar-saving policies, the Reserve buildup was 
progressing in a satisfactory manner, with strengths rising steadily. 
The recruiting of 6 months active duty for training people now has 
had to be stopped because of budgetary limitations. 

We should emphasize that we are at a strength where it no longer 
can be said that we are trading bodies for spaces. The United States 
Army Reserve has the bodies on board, or knocking at its doors. We, 
too, need spaces, at least 300,000 paid spaces. The ROA fi illy supports 
an active million-man Army, supported by a Reserve force of at least 
700,000, including a National Guard of 400,000 and with the Army 
Reserve being authorized 300,000 paid drill spaces. We believe the 
defense program requires more than this 300,000, and we would not 
yield to claims that a single space under that number can be risked. 

The Army Reserve is part of a balanced force. No overstrength of 
any other portion of the Army shoul | bring about an understrength 
in the Army Reserve. And, as the strength and effectiveness of the 
Army Reserve grows, so grows the true strength of the Army. 

We of the Army Reserve point with pride to the position we occupy 
in our various communities. Our citizens have opened their doors 
and their hearts to our fine young soldiers, and to the units of which 
they are a part. 

In return, the Reserves are more and more cooperative, aiding and 
sponsoting civilian activities. You will find them engaged in civic 
and community affairs throughout this great country of ours. Our 
training centers are always open to civilian activities, just so long 

s they do not interfere with the train ing ee ee of the unite 
Aad as more and more of these centers are built, this activity in- 
creases. 

[ appreciate, Mr. Chairman, your allowing us the opportunity to be 
heard at this time. In the name of all reservists and the Reserve 
Officers’ Association, I thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate your fine statement, Colonel Carleton. 

Now, as I understand it, the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States officially is supporting a strong Reserve program, 
which in this instance means a Reserve of not less than 300,000. 

Colonel Carterton. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. And in summing up your statement, it is to the effect 
that now for the first time you are getting all of the personnel, both 

enlisted and officer personnel, that you need to carry on a Reserve of 
300,000, and that you don’t want to see that program suffer by virtue 
of unjustified economies in cutting the funds. 

Colonel Carteton. We not only don’t want to see it, Mr. Chairman, 
we think it is an extremely dangerous policy to permit it. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this: 

Have you in any way thought of the situation if at any time the 
military decides to put in a program of encouraging officers to remain 
on active duty for 10, 12 years, and then returning them to the Reserve 
establishment—have you analyzed that to the extent that you are able 
to come up with a recomme ndation as to how the Reserve organiza- 
tions are going to assimilate a release, after 10 or 12 years on active 





duty of officers that have been—and enlisted men, too, that have been 
on active duty with the Reserve / 

Do I make myself clear? 

Colonel Carterton. Yes, sir, I think so. 

One of the points that we would like to make is that these Reserve 
units are men who have very broad experience, not only in peacetime 
but actually in wartime, and as demonstrated in Korea, the bulk of 
our fighting men in Korea were Reserves. They furnished the people 
who fought that conflict over there, and fought it, we thought, very 
creditably. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, what I mean to say—evidently I didn’t make 
myself quite clear—under the recommendations of the Cordiner re- 
port, which another subcommittee is handling, it is recommended that 
we encourage and induce by increasing pay officers to remain ay 
enlisted men, too, on active duty for a . period of time from 2 or : 
years, starting until they have been in service 10 or 12 years. 

Now, of course, that normally would mean that at the end of 10 or 
12 years, as an officer becomes a lieutenant colonel or a colonel, he is 
going to be released from active duty and return to the Reserve 
program. 

Now, have you been able—have you thought about that encugh to 
where you can make a recommendation of anything that we should 
put into statute to take care of that situation? How are you going 
to assimilate those officers ? 

Colonel CarLeton. Yes, sir; we have given a lot of thought to that, 
and I think it would be to the benefit of the committee if I ask you to 
permit Colonel Boyer to answer that for me, because he has very 
broad experience because of his recent—— 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Boyer, if you will, we will be happy to hear 
you. 

Colonel Boyer. We certainly have, Mr. Brooks. We have stud- 
ied—we have given this a great deal of study. We have some very 
positive rec ommendations that we will make. I was over in Europe. 
Colonel Carleton asked me to go over and talk to active-duty person- 
nel last fall, and I never saw morale as low as it was during that trip. 

I made about 90 talks to active-duty people. Even the younger 
officers, the ones that wanted to make a career, were disturbed. They 
said, “I had better get out now. What is the use?” 

So when this hearing comes up, we have 2 or 3 very positive recom- 
mendations we will make, that if they are accepted by your committee 
and put into law, we think will correct this, and we won’t have any 
more of these people of 17 years and 28 days being relieved with a 
60-day notice. 

It is the most crucial and inhuman treatment I have ever seen given 
to a bunch of people, as was meted out this fall. 

Mr. Brooxs. What I have in mind, though, is in the event they are 
released, we will say at 12 years or 14 years, have you any program 
that you can present to the committee to show how when they are re- 
leased back to inactive Reserve activities—— 

Colonel Borer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How we are going to take care of them ¢ 

Colonel Boyer. Well, that is a very difficult problem, but it can be 
done. Of course, it is going to amount to a little bit moneywise. 
We are running into the same expense, Mr. Chairman and members of 
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the committee, on these ROTC boys, that go and take their 6 months’ 
training and they come back—they got an oblig: ation. ‘They must par- 
ticipate. They can’t get an assignment. 

So the answer to it is to set up a slot, that will cost a little more 
money, for additional numbers in grade, or additional numbers in as- 
signments; change your table of organization to a certain extent and 
get the benefit of this experience and knowledge that these people have. 

Mr. Brooks. But aren’t you in that case going back to a program 
of having officers with no enlisted men ¢ 

Colonel Boyer. No, no. If you go back prior to World War II, 
the reason we didn’t have enlisted men was the fact that the law pro- 
hibited Army and Air Reserve to go to drill pay. And that wasn’t 
corrected until you people in Congress here in 1948 corrected that and 
permitted us to receive drill pay the same as a Navy or Marine and the 
National Guard. 

Now, that has been corrected. 

Of course, there are certain policies that will have to be promulgated 
to have a flow and keep the benefit of assigning these people with 
competent persons, instead of just throwing them off. I think it could 
be worked out. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. Well, I am not going further into it at this 
time. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. But I think it is something that is very serious, and 
unless it is properly handled, it will demoralize your Reserve Establish- 
ment. 

Colonel] Boyer. I agree with you 100 percent, because I just think 
it is a shame to take these 6-month boys after they graduate and come 
back and can’t get an assignment or take a man that has been on active 
for 5, 8, 10, or 15 years, come back and there is no assignment, either 
in the guard or in the Reserve. So we must work out that problem. 

I know the Army is conversant with it. We have discussed it with 
them, and they are working on a policy right now along that line. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

Any questions / 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 

I believe they testified that it would cost approximately $38 million 
more money to keep the National Guard at a 400,000 strength than it 
would at 360,000. 

Do you have the figures on what the additional cost of 300,000—to 
me, it would be but very little for next year. 

Mr. Anverson. Speaking from memory, it is approximately $28 
million. 

Mr. Winsteap. Approximately $28 million if you maintained your 
Reserve at 300,000 ? 

Mr. Anperson. $28 million or $29 million. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Instead of the $270,000 that they now talk about ? 

Mr. Anverson. Yes, sir. That is my remembrance of the figures. 
That is quite close. 

Mr. Winstep. I can’t picture that small an amount of money being 
spent anywhere—and we are talking about building post- -office build- 
ings and stepping up highway programs, and increasing foreign aid— 
that would do as much eood tothe whole country. 
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But I won’t go into that this morning, because we are rushed for 
time. 

But it was $28 million, to keep the record straight ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you gentlemen very much. 

Now we have Congressman Tom Curtis here this morning. 

Congressman, will you come forward? You are from Missouri. I 
understand you would like to have an opportunity to present our good 
friend Major General Sverdrup to the committee. 

General, will you come up and have a seat / 

General Sverprup. How are you 4 

Mr. Brooxs. We would be happy to have you, sir to present him. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and my good 
colleagues. 

| appreciate this opportunity. And it is a real honor to me, but 
I wanted to do this for many reasons, among others to let the record 
show the vast experience that our distinguished citizen from St. Louis, 
General Sverdrup, has in this area 

He began his military experience in World War I. I will just 
briefly pass over that and point out he was appointed brigadier general 
in the Army of the United States in 1944 and appointed major ceneral 
in the Army of the United States in January, January 5, 1945. 

In May 1942, until December 1942, he served as Chief, Construction 
Section, Office of Chief Engineer, General Headquarters, Southwest 
Pacific area, and from January 1943 to June 1944 he was Chief of 
Operations and Construction. 

From June 1944 to March 1945, he was Chief Engineer, Genera! 
Headquarters, Southwest Pacific area. 

From March 1945 to October 1945 he was commanding general, 
Engineer Construction Command, Southwest Pacific. 

Subsequently, until released from active service in April of 1946, he 
served as consultant, Engineers Affairs, European Theater, Frankfurt, 
Germany. 

General Sverdrup was appointed to the membership of the General 
Staif Committee on National Guard and Army Reserve Policy in 1951. 

In 1952 he assumed chairmanship of this most important committee 
and served in that capacity until 1957. 

Presently he is a member of the Reserve Force Policy Board of the 
Department of Defense and has served on this Board since 1954. 

He is also a member of the Army Scientific Advisory Panel. 

He is chairman of the Bi-State Planning Commission in Missouri 
and Ilinois. 

Since 1947 he has commanded the 102d Infantry Division, Army 
Reserve, with headquarters located at St. Louis, Mo. 

He is presently president of the Senior Reserve Commanders As- 
sociation. 

He was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, Distinguished 
Service Medal, Silver Star, Legion of Merit, and Purple Heart. 

He also is senior partner of one of the internationally outstanding 
consultant engineering firms, of Sverdrup & Purcell. 
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I want to add my personal comment that as far as matters of Reserve 
and National Guard policy, I know of no one on whose judgment I 
more rely than that of Gener ‘al Sverdr up. 

Mr. Brooxs. We thank you very much, Congressman Tom Curtis, 
for a very delightful presentation of a great American. 

General Sverdrup, now you have a statement? You have a regular 
formal] statement ? 

General Svervrur. No, sir. I would like to just speak from notes. 

Mr. Brooks. Then just proceed as you would, sir. 

General Sverprur. Thank you, Mr. C hairman. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to come before this com- 
mittee. 

As Congressman Curtis has told you, I was for 6 years chairman 
of the so-called section 5, which is the advisory committee on National 
Guard and Reserve Affairs to the Secretary of the Army. 

During those years there and on the Reserve Forces Policy Board I 
became intimately acquainted with matters affecting both the guard 
and the Army Reserve. 

At the outset, I very much want to emphasize that the last 2 years 
I served on section 5—as chairman—I stayed on at the request of the 
National Guard. 

There is not and should not be any differences or any quarrel between 
the Army Reserve and the National Guard. We have both a very 
re job to do. And I, for one, want to assure you that I will 
fight just as hard for the guard as I will for the Reserve. 

“It is entirely a matter of the safety and well-being of our country, 
and whether you wear one suit or the other, it is still the suit fur- 
nished by Uncle Sam, and that is what I ¢ annot separate. 

The 102d Division covers all of the State of Missouri and the south- 
ern half of the State of Illinois. 

When it was organized in 1947, it consisted of one man. I was that 
man, witha license to go out and catch whomever I could catch and put 
him in that division. 

The present strength of the division is 6,800 and some. So it has 
grown. 

I would like to jump over all the various legislation that has led up 
to today, with the exception of one. And my reason for that is rather 
obvious, because you gentlemen certainly know a great deal more about 
it than I do. You have been sitting in hearings of this committee and 
the whole committee and have followed it for years. 

I merely want to go back to the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, which 
we now are operating under. 

That act established a mandatory training requirement and pro- 
vided the first real personnel procurement authority for the Army 
Reserve. 

It gave us the 6-month training program, and it gave us the as- 
signment of returning obligors. 

“As for this 6-month training program, it has in my humble opinion 
been the most successful thing that the Army has undertaken. 

We in our division have sent a tremendous number into that train- 
ing program. They have gone in wearing the patch of the Ozark Di- 
vision and have come back we aring that patch and have served in our 
division with enthusiasm, loy alty, and pleasure, if you please. 
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I think the Army is to be complimented on the job they did on the 
6-month program. 

I for one went to a number of the training stations and found that 
the spirit invariably was good. And the ones that come back to us 
are eager, willing, and happy. They have the feeling that you gen- 
tlemen of the Congress did a wonderful thing when you authorized 
them to have the military obligation served in this manner. They feel 
that the Army has done a wonderful job in their training and they 
like it. 

Our only problem is we can’t take them in any longer. Our gates 
are closed, and the idea of a floor of 100,000 per year hasn’t even 
become a ceiling. 

It was a wonderful plan if it could have been kept up. But frankly 
we in the Reserve are beginning to wonder whether the needs of the 
Army will be determined by the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Congress, or the Bureau of the Budget. And 
we strongly believe it is the latter. 

Now, our division has had some fine soldiers in it. At the present 
time 97 percent of the members of the Ozark Division have 6 months 
or more of training, prior training. We have a large number that 
wear the patches of two divisions on his shoulders, the one that he 
is now serving in and the one he served in in either World War II 
or the Korean conflict. 

In the past we have had some people serve that are rather well 
known. For instance, one of our artillery battalions was for years 
commanded by Col. Harry S. Truman, who was known in some other 
fields besides Reserve. 

I believe that when we talk about our obligation and what we have 
done, there is no need to separate the guard and the Reserve. They 
have both done an outstanding job. They have both gone whenever 
they have been called, and they have performed. 

It isn’t generally known, but during the Korean conflict over 900 
company-sized units were called back from the Reserve and served. 
Over 200,000 are called back—those who had just finished World 
War II. 

I was most unhappy when over 200 officers in my division were 
called out of the division, which was a breach of the faith we had, 
that you were going to call units and not individuals. 

The first man to leave was killed less than 3 weeks after he left. 

So both the Reserve and the guard have contributed. 

We should realize that the guard have units, and they are doing 
a splendid job. 

The Reserve have units and individuals. We have divisions; we 
have combat teams, and we have individual companies, and besides 
the strength reflected—while the latest figure the Army has given 
you was 263,000, I am very sure by now it is 270,000 or about. But m 
addition to that, we have mobilization designees, and we have the 
students in the USAR schools who do go to school and do not. draw 
any pay for it, and that is a large number. 

The Reserve has gained a great deal of strength in a remarkably 
short time, and that in spite of an off-and-on policy that has been, to 
say the least, disconcerting. I mean by that, you gear yourself up 
to recruiting and the next thing: Wham, stop it, because funds are 
not available any longer. 
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So you stop recruiting. 

The next thing: We are informed you can, in the 6-month category, 
get 6 in November and 9 in December. Well, you don’t gear up 
much for that many. 

And just recently we were closed off entirely again. 

It is not an orderly process. It is very poor business. 

I very distinctly remember that this committee agreed with the De- 
partment of the Army on a strength of 700,000, divided 400,000 for 
the National Guard and 300,000 for the Reserve. That was a figure 
agreed on as the minimum that was safe to have. 

It is a little difficult for us to understand why, now, of all times, it 
is thought prudent, necessary, and wise to reduce that by some 70,000. 

It has been brought out here the saving is a total of $65 million 
for the 2 

I don’t know how at the present time anyone can say the situation 
has changed so much for the better that we should now reduce our 
Reserves, that we don’t need as many as we had before. If that is 
the best way we have of saving 365 million—lI don’t think it has been 
thought out very thoroughly or conclusively. 

I have already pointed out, and it has been pommted out by others, 
that over 56 percent of all the enlisted members of the USAR have 
had 6 months training or more and another 7 percent are now in a 
6 months training program, which would make the average 93 per- 
cent or over. 

I have already pointed out that in our particular division it is 97 
percent. 

Now, let’s go back just a little bit in the picture and see what hap- 
pened as far as the Reserve is concerned. 

At the end of World War II, 25 Reserve combat divisions were 
set up. 

Let’s bear in mind at the end of World War II the general feeling 
within the Department of the Army and later with the Department 
of Defense was that there was great probability of UMT being en- 
acted. The Reserve program was, as it was thought out at that time, 
was geared to UMT. 

So at that time that large number of divisions was authorized and 
the National Guard divisions were increased at the same time. 

Since that time the Reserve divisions have been cut from 25 to 10, 
combat divisions. And I think that is more in concept and it is more 
in keeping with what we can support at the present time, than 25 
divisions ever was. 

At this time I think it is about time to stop cutting and consolidate, 
to have a realistic program and stay with it until such time that some- 
one, who knows a great deal more than I do, says, “From now on we 
do not need a Military Establishment anywhere near as large as we 
have.” 

And believe me, I will be most happy to thank God if that time does 
come. 

But to continually, to continually cut without any adequate reason, 
is more than we, who have been in this program a long time, can 
understand. 

Chairmaning section 5 committee for 6 long years, and after being 
on the Reserve Forces Policy Board for over 3 years, nothing has 
been explained to me that makes me believe that a 10-percent cut in 
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the total Reserve Army Forces at this time is either necessary 
prudent. 

We know that there is a reorganization coming of all divisions, to 
the pentomic concept. 

Believe me, with _— we have no quarrel. 

Having started my career as an artilleryman at the time when we 
had horse-drawn ariilery and loved it very much, I thought it was 
terrible when we went to a stinking tractor to draw artillery, and 
I have a hunch that more than 1 old cavalry shed a tear when the 
horses went, and I am sure that more than 1 admiral is turning over 
in his grave when he thinks that all the battleships have been ‘moth- 
balled. 

At the same time, change is inevitable, and if the thought is that a 
pentomic division is the most effective division in our day and age, 
that is what we will have. That is what lam for. If it means drop- 
ping a great many company-sized units, well, that is one of the things 
we have to go through for the sake of efficiency, for the sake of mo- 
bility, and for the sake of striking power. 

But that doesn’t mean you mean less of those units. We all realize 
that in a modern war your casualties will probably be far greater than 
any war we have ever seen. We all know we have to be ready much 
sooner than we were before. 

With that, gentlemen, certainly we of the Reserve are most happy 
to leave to your discretion whether this is a time to reduce the Reserve 
or whether we should stay with the same plan that we agreed on the 
last time we met, which was a minimum of 700,000 divided on a 4-3 
basis. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate, General, your very fine statement. 

I wanted to ask you this: 

How long has it been since you were a member of the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board ¢ 

General Sverprup. | am still a member of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, simply because I have not been replaced. 

Actually, I retired from my division at the end of January, but I 
am still a member, and we have been called in for a session this week. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I express the hope that you will remain a 
member. 

I want to ask you this: 

Is the Reserve Forces Policy Board being consulted at regular 
intervals in reference to these programs that we talk about ? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir; it is. I think probably will be more so 
now than it has in the past, even. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you are conversant with the cuts that were com- 
ing up with reference to the Reserve program ? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Before they came up ? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Did you have a chance to be heard ? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Did you protest at that time? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The cuts? 
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c General Sverprur. We passed—both in section 5 and Reserve Forces 
Policy Board, we passed a very strong resolution, unanimously, ob- 
Jecting to the cuts. . 

Mr. Brooxs. And as I understand it, you have heard of no situation 
which in your opinion as a member of that Board justifies this reduc- 
tion in strength of the Reserves or the guard ? 

General Svervrur. I would say that that is puting it very mildly, 
Mr. Chairman. , ¥ 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, General, we were given these figures in response 
to the request of the committee counsel—we were given these figures 
as to the cost of the program. We were given the figures that it would 
cost $38 million for the National Guard, additional—that is 40,000 
guardsmen. 

Geenral Sverprvup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. It would take $28 million more for the Army Reserve, 
and that the Army itself in order to handle the training, with the 
equipment, and additional personnel, would be $21.4 million, making 
a total of $87.4 million as the total cost of retaining the 10 percent 
reduction in the guard, and the Reserves. 

Does that sound right to you as a figure? 

General Sverprur. I would like to question one of those figures, Mr. 
Chairman. I agree with the $38 million, and I agree with the $28 
million, but I am a little confused about the $21 million. Is that a 
saving they are going to have? 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

General Sverprur. Because Army is now supporting over 400,000 
in the guard. 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

General Sverprup. And they have in the Reserve. I am a little 
confused about that figure. 

Mr. Brooxs. To take care of additional instruction, I think they 
testified they needed 6,800 additional people and that would take 
are of the additional people and the additional training instruction, 
which would be saved, and they said that was $21.4 million. 

General Sverprup. I am wondering whether that isn’t partly con- 
fused with the additional cost in the 6 months’ trainee program. 

Mr. Brooks. We better look into that a little further. 

General Sverprur. I would like very much to have that $21 million 
explained, because to me either it is a saving or it isn’t, because they 
have supported 300,000 before, and they supported 400,000 and more 
of the guard. So I don’t know where the figures come from. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, when your board meets on this subject you might 
wish to go into it, too. 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. This committee will explore that matter, also. 

General Sverprur. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, questions ? 

Ladies and gentlemen ? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions but I do want to 
make this very short statement. I want to compliment you very 
highly, General, for the fine statement that you have made. I think 

rou have made a very splendid statement. It has been somewhat off- 
fended from your notes, but a very effective statement, as far as I am 
concerned. And I especially want to pinpoint the situation of your 
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absolute fairness and broadmindedness in putting in a plug for the 
National Guard as well as the Army Reserve. I think that is a very, 
very fine attitude. Of course, it is one that you should have, but it is 
a very fine attitude, especially in view of your prominence and your 
background with the Army Reserve. 

It has shown an absolute spirit of true Americanism and I appre- 
ciate it very much. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I, too, want to compliment General Sverdrup on a very 
effective and coherent and I personally believe accurate statement of 
this situation, from the commanding general of the division to which 
most of the Reserve units in my area were attached. I know of the 
very effective work in that divi ision and the activity of that division. 

As Mr. Bray stated a moment ago, to one of the earlier witnesses, 
I think you will find all the disagreement on this matter—this com- 
mittee is in a mind to agree with you I think that also holds true with 
most of the people in the Military Establishment. I am certainly 
hopeful that the people who are in closest touch with the military 
needs of the country, feeling as I do, will be able to do something 
about this situation. 

General Sverprur. I hope you will come out, Mr. Price, and help 
us dedicate another armory. We met there last year. 

Mr. Price. I remember that occasion with much pleasure. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. This $28 million is the figure it would cost to reach 
a full 300,000 Reserve. Now, you don’t have 500,000 at the present 
time, is that right ? 

General Sverprur. No, sir. In what we call pay status, we actually 
have, I would estimate now 270,000. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, if you reached the 300,000, that would be a 
maximum of $28 million ¢ 

(General Sverdrup nods.) 

Mr. Winsreap. But if perchance you build you don’t reach the 
300,000, it still would reduce that $28 million cost. 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

And what both components are faced with, both the Guard and the 
Reserve, is this: we have a certain turnover and it has been at times 
very substantial. And though you may give us a ceiling and say, 
“This is it,” unless we have more ability than we have at the present 
time, to recruit, we are going to have difficulty——— 

Mr. Winsteap. Reaching it. 

General Sverprur. Reaching and maintaining that ceiling as it 
keeps on dribbling out through the bottom continually. It would 
be the maximum. 

Mr. Winsteap. The maximum cost that would be anticipated 
would be the $28 million. 

General Sverprur. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. And chances would be we might not even have 
to spend that much to leave this: 300,000 ceiling. 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsreap, That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 
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Mr. Putivery. I would like to make a statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puirsrn. First, I want to say, General, that you made a very 
fine, solid, sensible statement here. Of course, you were well intro- 
duced, also, by our distinguished friend from Missouri, very glowingly 
and pungently, of course, and by reason of your outstanding record 
you have a complete familiarity about the matters on which you tes- 
tified so well. I want to associate myself with your ideas, I think 
you put your finger on a great many important points. 

I want to express my agreement with your general attitude. 

Now, I understand you have 6,000 personnel in your own division. 

General Sverprur. About 6,800. 

Mr. Primary. 6,800. And of that number, how is that number 
constituted? You say you have 97 percent prior servicemen. 

General Sverprup. Prior trained, yes, sir, a minimum of 6 months, 

Mr. Pump. How many of the 6 months’ trainees do you have 
in your division ? 

reneral Sverprup. I would say at the present time, we must have 
very close to 3,000. 

Mr. Pus. I see. In other words, practically half of your or- 

ganization—you are building up tow: ard half of your personnel, that 
ishalf compr ised of the 6 months’ trainees. 

General Sverprupr. That is changing because we are getting fewer 
and fewer of those now, and more of the obligations. 

Mr. Puivein. More of the obligator ies. 

General Sverprue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitern. Now, have you been briefed on the pentomic organ- 
ization? Hasthe Army given youa briefing. 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putten. As to how that is going to be implemented ? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitern. When did the cutbacks first hit you? 

General Sverprur. Well, as far as we were concerned, I would esti- 
mate that our authorized strength under the pentomic division would 
be 7,200 and we should very shortly reach that and that would be the 
top at any rate. 

Mr. Puiern. And you are ready to go ahead with the new pentomiec 
organization. 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitsry. When did you first get notice of the cuts in the Re- 
serves? When did they first give you notice, give you official notice 
about it, or through channels ? 

General Sverprur. It is a matter of record when we had our first 
meeting of section 5. I don’t recall, but I think probably study must 
have started at least, started in the Department of the Army, at least 
last spring. 

Mr. Puiter. I want to agree with you very emphatically that these 
cutbacks were unwise and unsound and they were taken at a time 
when I think that it would be very difficult to justify them. And I] 
hope that this committee and the Congress are going to take some 
appropriate action to correct this situation. 

I want to thank you very much for your very fine testimony. 
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General Sverprur. Well, I certainly hope so, sir, and I can’t think 
of any $28 million that you are spending that will be better spent than 
that w ill be spent. 

Mr. Brooks. General, may I ask you a question or twof Now, you 
said your division now is composed, of 5,600, is it ? 

General Sverprup. No, 6,800. 

Mr. Brooks. 6,800 4 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Persons. Now, what will it take you to reach the 
maximum strength of that division, under your present regulations? 

General Sverprup. There isn’t anything that would help us more 
than having a few more 6 months’ men authorized. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Sverprur. If we had it, we would fill up to our strength in 
a matter of a month. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, but I mean what is your full strength ? 

General Sverprur. We think ona pentomic concept, 7,200. 

Mr. Brooks. 7,200, and you have 6,800. 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And you are on a pentomic concept basis now ? 

General Sverprur. No, sir: we are not. We are still on the old 
basis, and we do not know when all the divisions will be reorganized. 
I think it isa period of years. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you attempting to reach your full strength under 
the old basis of a triangular division ? 

General Sverprur. We want to keep right on going until we are 
stopped ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the strength of a triangular division, now ? 

General Sverprur. Well, right now, the figures are more or less in 
a state of flux. Before all these studies went on, our authorized 
strength at that time would have been something over 13,000. 

Mr. Brooks. And have you ever made an effort to reach that 
strength / 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course—— 

General Sverprup. Every time we get going well, we run out of 
money and are stopped. 

Mr. Brooks. I am aware of the fact, too, it has just been a few 
years that. you had practically no enlisted men, isn’t that right ? 

General Sverprup. In 1947, sir, that was one man in the division, 
I was it. 

Mr. Brooks. From that you have reached the figure of 6,800. 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Persons. 

Now, do you anticipate any trouble, given the money, to reach the 
full strength of a pentomic division of 7,200? 

General Sverprup. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you could use an indefinite number of 6-months 
trainees under the program. 

General Sverprup. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. But how many are you limited to in the way of 6- 
months trainees. 
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General Sverprup. Right now we can’t get any. 

Mr. Brooks. None at all? 

General Sverprur. None. 

Mr. Baooxs. And that is for the next fiscal year? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You are not allowed 1 trainee for 6 months. 

General Sverprup. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Tell me this. What is happening to our obligors? 
Are you getting any substantial number of 2-year obligors? 

General Sverprur. Yes, sir, we are. 

Mr. Brooks. How is that working in? 

General Sverprup. Well, I would say that no one at this date can 
say how it is working out. In other words, they have a rather 
short period of obligation. Until we have completed at least one cycle, 
it is going to be very difficult. 

In other words, they have a certain obligation and I w ould say that 
the majority of them come in with the idea that “I am going to com- 
plete this obligation and then Iam through.” 

Now, it is up to us, to what extent we can sell them, to what extent 
we can really interest them in a program, to what extent they are 
noncommissioned officer material and to what extent they like it. 

Mr. Brooks. But are you able to take care of the full number of 
obligors coming out of the regular establishment at this time? 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are not turning any down? 

General Sverprup. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, do you anticipate in the future a larger number 
coming into your division, of two-year obligations ? 

General Sverprup. Yes, we think it will continue. 

Mr. Brooks. So that in the future you will get a large portion of 
your division strength from the obligors, won’t you! 

General Sverprup. Well, if you please, Mr. Chairman, if you take 
the total number of people that have been drafted and come out with 
an obligation and then you take out at the end of the time those that 
are what we call Pike’s Peak men, where there is no place they can 
go and they are too far away from the unit, and then you take out a 

certain number for fillers for the regular establishment, the number 
is far smaller than most people think. 

For instance, last year, as I recall our figures, in the entire St. 
Louis area, w hich includes both sides of the river, greater St. Louis, 
it amounted to something like only 1,200 of the total that had gone. 
Some of those would have a MOS that wouldn’t fit in with us, and 
there are a great many other units besides the division there, and 
by the time you scatter it all out it is rather thin. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, in the ones with unsuitable MOS’, they are put 
in the Pike’s Peak status, are they not? 

General Svervrur. No, sir. If they are units there where that par- 
ticular MOS is suitable, they go in there. 

For instance, there is an engineer brigade where they need MOS’ 
of that type. Our engineers are combat et igineers, a different MOS. 
They have signal units, specialized signal units. I would say within 
any large metropolit: mn area, you have sufficient units to take care of 


all the MOS’. 


When you come out in the smaller areas, then you don’t. 
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Mr. Brooxs. A man, for instance, drafted from West Missouri, 
we will say, a small town or village in West Missouri, goes in and 
comes out after 2 years’ service there. He becomes an obligor. 

(General Sverdrup nods. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Now, what about him ? 

Is he put into a Pike’s Peak status or is he fitted into a local unit. 

General Sverprur. I would say he is fitted into a local unit wher- 
ever it is at all possible, which is in the majority of cases if there are 
units. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, So your number of Pike’s Peak type of indi- 
viduals, that is that won’t fit into local units, is reduced to a 
minimum ¢ 

General Sverprup. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is that any large—— 

General Sverprur. Mainly the Pike’s Peak man, the way we speak 
about him, is the man who is too far away from any training center 
to report. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you got 1,200 of these people the last 12 months 
from obligations there. If that is the case, you get 1,200 in the next 
12 months—and you ought to get more than that—then that will fill 
you up to your full strength, won’t it? 

General Sverprvr. Well, there is only one thing wrong with that 
figure, Mr. Chairman, and ‘that i is; first, when they come out, the Na- 
tional Guard has a 60-cut to see how many they can get. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Sverprur. Two, after that is over, there is a certain num- 
ber that live too far away and you don’t get those. 

Three, there are a number of our other units in that particular area 
besides our own, and they are all trying to enlist them, too. 

So the competition for these bodies that come out is ee heavy. 

Mr. Brooks. But you have gotten, in spite of that, 1,200 this year? 

General Svervrvur. No, sir, we didn’t get all the 1 260. 

Mr. Brooks. Didn’t yous say 1,200?@ 

General Sverprur. No, sir, that is the total number that came out. 
But we didn’t get them all. 

Mr. Brooxs. How many did you get out of the 1,200? 

General Sverprur. I would say we have gotten since that time only 
around, oh, maybe 400, 

Mr. Brooks. 400. 

General Sverprup. And after all, you recall that that didn’t take 
effect until the 9th day of August. Then you had to give the 2 months, 
which took you up to Oc tober. Then he had about a 30- day period in 
which we could enlist him. That took you up to November. And it 
hasn’t been since November of last year that assignments were made. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you think you would get as many as 800 out of 
that group in the next 12 months? 

General Sverprup. I doubt it. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think the guard will take more of them in the 
future? 

General Sverprur. So far, from talking to the guard units there, 
they have gotten less of them than we have. 

Also, there is a reason for that, to be brutal about it, and that is 
that some of them coming out are colored and the guard won’t take 
them. We do. 
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Mr. Brooks. Well, at any rate, you anticipate no trouble in fillmg 
up your division there, if given the money ¢ 

General Sverprup. No, sir. 

Mr. Winstreap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead ¢ 

Mr. Winsteap. I believe the guard testified that out of the 1,200 and 
something, they had 194. And they give a breakdown of so many 
transferred to different States, you know. 

General Sverprup. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. And they had lost out of that 184 all but 36, in that 
short period of time. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, the Texas guard testified that. 

General Sverprur. I believe that was General Phinney’s testimony. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

General Sverprup. And | believe if you go back you will find that 
he was slightly mistaken about it. I don’t want to enter his testimony. 

Mr. Winsreap. The figure given would give about 7,000 I believe, in 
a pool that the Army still hasa right to assign. 

General Sverprup. Yes. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Or they do have some obligation. Some of them 
might be excused. But even in this short period of time, there are 
still about 7,000 in this pool that haven’t been thrown into anything. 

General Sverprup. Yes. 

Well, | wouldn't say that any of them are breaking down doors to 
get in. 

Mr. Winsreap. I am wondering also if they cut you back too low, 
and we require these men who have been drafted or served for 2 
and 4 years to go into the service, how will you have positions for 
those 6-month trainees to take care of all those men. 

General Sverprup. You won't. 

Mr. Wrwsreap. In other words, something has to be worked out 
now to meet that situation in the future, or you are going to run into 
another problem. 

General Sverprur. We are in the situation now where we can’t take 
care of the officers coming out, the second lieutenants. There are no 
spaces for them. And if we stay with this, we will be the same in 
some localities, in some units, with enlisted men as well. 

Mr. Winsteap. But the 300,000 gives you additional 30,000 in here. 

General Sverprur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. That you can kind of have a little working leeway. 

General Sverprup. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General, approximately how many people in your 
division are combat people / 

General Sverprup. I would say that, at the present. time, very close 
to 50 percent are combat. 

Mr. Devereux. About 50 percent. 

What percentage of people do you have in the 2-year category ? 

General Sverprup. Oh, at the present time, we have, I would say 
about 8 percent. 

Mr. Devereux. About 8 percent. 

And the 6-month people. 
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General Sverprup. Is about the remainder, with the exception of 
3 percent that are nonprior, that we got somehow and are still 
there. 

So that would be 40 some percent. 

Mr. Deverrux. 40 percent. 

General Sverprur. Or a little over. 

Mr. Deverrux. As far as you are concerned, it is rather healthy, 
I mean as far as bringing in new and younger men. You go along 
with that concept. 

General Sverprur. We like it very much. It has been the finest we 
have had. 

Mr. Devereux. I just wanted to get a picture of it. 

General Sverprup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Any further questions / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we certainly thank you, General, for a very 
able statement to the committee. 

General Sverprur. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Smart—may I say to the members of the commit- 
tee at this point, before we adjourn, Mr. Ducander is now absent. 
He received bad news about the illness of his mother, and he had to 
leave. 

He will be gone several days. We are very fortunate, though, in 
being able to have our staff member, Mr. Smart, here to help us. 

We do appreciate your coming here. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, you have something / 

Mr. Smarr. Congressman Carl Elliott has a statement. 

Mr. Exntorr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before your subcommittee to state my views on the civilian com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces. My position is simply this. We 
should not continue to cut back in National Guard and Reserve 
programs. 

I wish to commend your subcommittee for looking into what is hap- 
pening to our military program. 

There are many reasons in my mind why we should not reduce the 
funds for our civilian components. Here are some of them: 

We are not yet ready for pushbutton warfare. Conventional 
fore es are not now obsolete, if indeed they ever become so. 

The development of Buck Rogers weapons systems will never 
in my opinion, erase the need for reserves of conventional forces. 
These reserves will always be needed for deterring aggression. 

Our Army is very small compared to that of Russia. There is 
no one who believes it is big enough to meet a real emergency. The 
units of the National Guard constitute the only ready-to-go forces 
we have to augment and supplement and reinforce our standing Army. 

These modern weapons require more training, not less. We 
must keep our National Guard and Reserve forces up to date on new 
weapons and tactics. We need also to keep their units available to 
serve as reservoirs of trained people released from active duty who 
ee be immediately called upon in event of war. 

A massive attack by our enemy might disrupt regular authority 
and make widely dispersed defense units exceedingly useful. 
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6. The National Guard constitutes an indispensable resource in 
assisting in civil disaster. In the month of February, in my own 
district, a National Guard unit did yeoman’s work in a recordbreak- 
ing snowfall followed by a freeze which almost incapacitated the 
community of Haleyville, Ala. 

The President’s budget figures show a reduction of over 10 percent 
in the funds available for the National Guard, and the Army Re- 
serve. He recommends that the National Guard be given a 10 per- 
cent personnel cut. The Seventh Congressional District of Alabama, 
which I have the privilege to represent in the Congress, has 22 Na- 
tional Guard units with an authorized strength of 1,669 officers and 
enlisted men. <A 10 percent cut would mean a reduc tion of 170 men. 
In addition, this budget does not contemplate additional funds for 
armory construction. 

Instead, the $30 million the Congress appropriated for 1958 will 
probably be stretched out over a 3-year period. 

The press has carried statements from the executive branch that no 
present member of the National Guard would be released to accom- 
plish the reduction. Instead, the lower strength would be reached 
through attrition. I do not believe the civilian components should be 
reduced in force, regardless of what method may be arrived at to 
accomplish the purpose. Here are my reasons: 

1. A 10 percent reduction of National Guard troops will make their 
units less efficient. The loss of key officers and noncommissioned 
officers, with no replacements authorized, will seriously weaken the 
quality of training for the remaining personnel. 

2. Hardships will be worked on members of the guard and Reserves 
who must remove to another locality in connection with their civilian 
occupations. A National Guard man will give up his assignment in 
one place and then find that no new assignment is available to him at 
his next location. His move was part of the contemplated “attrition.” 

A reduction in the number of units will be inevitable when unit 
strength goes down. This will probably be justified in order to utilize 
training facilities more efficiently. 

4. Recruits will not be given their 6 months’ active-duty training, 
thus denying them the background they need to benefit from their Na- 
tional Guard training. Because of fund restrictions in the present 
fiscal year, the National Guard now has a holdover of 18,000 recruits 
who will have to be trained in fiscal 1959. 

This will leave spaces for only 4,000 new men to be recruited, and 
trained next year. The administration’s budget anticipates a cut in 
the Army Reserve’s 6-month training program from 9,200 to 5,600 
men in fiscal 1959. 

5. New recruiting will obviously be suspended. After a prolonged 
and expensive emphasis on recruiting for the National Guard and Re- 
serve Forces, the budget proposes no way to accommodate those young 
men who have been convinced by great e effort that active participation 
is —— own and in the Nation’s interest. 

Persons leaving active duty with the services will not be able to 
at a training unit to discharge their obligation. This makes a 
mockery of our 1955 action of at least “putting teeth” into the Reserve 
Act. 

7. Morale in the Reserves will be damaged. For some years, unit 
commanders have been under the most intense pressure to build up the 








strength of their units. The Defense epee has termed recruit- 
ing to be the primary command responsibility. I have even heard of 
threats to relieve Reserve officers from command unless they recruited 
their units up to authorized strength. 

These officers have spent countless hours of their own time in re- 
cruiting, as well as doing the other work in connection with admin- 
istering and training their units. If we force a reduction in strength, 
we will be saying to ) them: “This is the reward for your effort. You 
may not even take into your units the men you have convinced to join. 
F urther, we will take aw ay some of your units and thereby your own 
opportunity to continue in the program and to advance yourselves 
in it.” 

Mr. Chairman, these are the results that have already begun to oc- 
cur under the budget cuts under the present year. Let us not aggra- 

vate them because we do not wish to spend the sums necessary to carry 
on the programs which we have heretofore determined to be sound. 

I am thoroughly convinced that America needs a strong, well- 
housed, well-equipped, and well-trained National Guard. America 
needs strong Reserve components of every classification. I urge this 
committee to do what it can to prevent destructive and unwarranted 
cuts from being made. 

hank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, just a moment, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Before we adjourn, I want to’say this, that at 2 o’clock, we plan to 
have the governors delegation here. I will read you a list of the gov- 
ernors who are due to be here this afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

Gov. William G. Stratton, of Illinois, will head the governors’ dele- 
gation which is coming. 

He will be accompanied by Hon. J. Hugo Ronson, Governor of 
Montana, and also by James T. Blair, Jr. Governor of Missouri; 
Joe T. Foss, Governor of South Dakota; Theodore McKeldin, Gover- 
nor of Maryland; Stephen R. MeNichols, Governor of C ‘colorado, § and 
Robert P. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey. 

Now, we will meet in the other committee room and I am sure we 
will have a full delegation there, and I think all the members of the 
subcommittee would like to be present. 

It is unusual to have that many governors before the subcommittee. 

It there any further business ? 

Mr. Smart. Congressman George McGovern has a statement. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
ata time when international tension is running strong, it is difficult to 
understand the administration’s proposals to reduce the strength of 
both the National Guard and the Army Reserve units. 

The necessity for maintaining our national defense to a high degree 
should be evident to everyone today in light of world conditions. 
Yet, we are confronted with the disturbing situs ution in which the De- 
fense Department is recommending damaging and crippling cutbacks 
in two of our most proven and reliable military programs. 

I refer to the President’s budgetary recommendations for fiscal year 
1959 covering the National Guard and Army Reserve program. 
Should the Congress place its stamp of approval on the decrease in 
budgetary expenditures which is called for, it will automatically 
bring about a reduction of 10 percent in the personnel numbers of the 
National Guard and the Army Reserve. 
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In spite of the fact that the House Committee on Armed Services 
reports that the Department of Defense had agreed to maintain the 
strength of the National Guard at 400,000 men, this budget would 
provide only enough money to support a National Guard estab- 
lishment of 360,000 men. Coupled with a reduction of 35,000 from 
the strength of 435,000 which existed in May of 1957, this amounts to a 
75,000-man reduction within less than a year’s time. I respectfully 
submit that this is a serious blow to our military preparedness effort. 

All of us recognize the importance of stepping up our capabilities in 
the fields of nuclear we: ypons and ballistic missiles. The day is not in 
sight, however, when we can es with the citizen-soldier. Three 
times in the last half-century, the National Guard has been called to 
the defense of this country and distinguished itself in each one of these 
major military conflicts. As the Korean war so conclusively proved, 
the National Guard, with its high level of experience and efficiency, 
continues to be a very basic element in our higher military system. 

It is interesting to note the emphasis which the Soviet Union places 
upon the importance of ground forces. The Russians, it has been 
reported, maintain 175 army divisions compared to our 15. In view of 
this, it would seem more realistic if we were to strengthen rather than 
to weaken our Reserve Forces. 

I am extremely proud, as all South Dakotans are, of the valiant 
record which has been established by the units which we have in South 
Dakota. South Dakota has 21 parent National Guard units or the 
equivalent of a dozen battalions. South Dakota also has one of the 
Nation’s best Air National Guard units. The Nation, as well as the 
State of South Dakota, has invested a great deal of money in the train- 
ing of these highly efficient units. It is estimated that for every 
active soldier in the Armed Forces, 8 National Guard men can be main- 
tained at the same cost in a condition of military readiness. It would 
be false economy to deprive ourselves of this important investment in 
our National Guard program. 

I am confident that this committee will carefully review the facts 
and in light of the needs of this country, that it will reject the proposed 
cutback in the National Guard and the Army Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

(At 11:40 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 2 p. m., 
of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooks. I will call the subcommittee to order. 

We have but one afternoon dedicated to hearing the governors of 
the various States, and I don’t want to have to cut anyone short. This 
testimony is vital and important and we are glad to have it. 

To start with, I have just received a telegram from Gov. Averell 
Harriman, of New York, and I have been asked to read this into the 
record and if there is no objection, I will proceed to do that. 

The telegram is as follows, addressed to the House Armed Services 
Subcommittee : 

I understand that several governors are appearing before your committee today, 
by arrangement with the governors conference to protest the proposed 10 percent 
slash in Army National Guard strength for fiscal year 1959. I want to associate 
myself, on behalf of the State of New York, with their protest. As Maj. Gen. 
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Ronald C. Brock, commanding the New York National Guard, last week advised 
you under the proposed cut, the strength of the New York Army National Guard 
would presumedly be cut by about 2,700 to a total of approximately 24,300. This 
would follow the cut ordered last year which has already forced us to discharge 
1,020 fighting men. 

I think you will agree that we must maintain a balanced Defense HEstablish- 
ment and that we cannot afford to cut back our National Guard. The Russians, 
who have intercontinental missiles, continue to maintain 175 Army divisions, 
while we have only 15 divisions in active service. I hope that your subcom- 
mittee will strongly recommend the maintenance of the National Guard at full 
strength. 

(Signed) AVERELL HARRIMAN, 
Governor of the State of New York. 

Now, members of the committee, this afternoon we have agreed to 
hear the governors delegation that has come to us straight from the 
governors’ conference in Colorado. 

Leading this delegation is Hon. William G. Stratton, Governor of 
the State of Illinois, and we are fortunate in having two members of 
the committee who are from the State of Illinois, and I will yield at 
this time to the minority whip of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Leslie Arends, of Illinois, for the presentation of the Governor of 
Illinois, and then I will yield to my colleague, Mr. Melvin Price, of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you, Chairman Brooks and distinguished 
guests, particularly the governors who are here today, and we w vele ‘ome 
you and I know by the smiles on your faces that you have no troubles 
back home in you respective States, and we are glad to give you a 
few of them down here. 

IT am glad to be here at least for a short time, Mr. Chairman, to listen 
to not only my own Governor, who is chairman of this delegation of 
governors, to present the respective cases as they see fit before this 
Subcommittee No. 1 in the interest of the National Guard, in which 
] know you all have such an intense interest. 

I also want to say to our chairman, Governor Stratton, who was 
formerly our colleague in the House of Representatives and a man with 
whom and for whom I have worked for many years, and who we 
welcome back here today as the chief executive of our great State of 
Illinois, that we want to commend you, Governor Stratton, for the 
fine interest you are taking in this very vital question of what happens 
to the National Guard. I think you are to be commended, and I know 
your committee likewise gives it the same consideration. 

This problem bothers all of us who are members of the Armed 
Services Committee, under the able leadership of Chairman Brooks, 
here, and I think we are going to thoroughly explore the matter and 
try to come up with the kind of answer that will be helpful to this 
whole program of what constitutes our national defense and how it 
best might be done. 

Once more, let me say it is a pleasure to have all you governors here, 
and you particularly, Governor Stratton, in your role as chairman 
of the group of governors who have just come from the conference in 
Denver, and I am sure the committee welcomes having you here. 

We will be pleased to hear what you have to say, ‘and we know it 
will be a forthright statement on your part as your statements always 
are, to the benefit of what can and should materialize in the w ay of 
assistance to the National Guard program in this country. 

We welcome you here today. 
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Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Arends. 

Now we have Mr. Melvin Price from Illinois, and I will recognize 
Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Itisa pleasure to support what my colleague from southern Illinois, 
Leslie Arends, has just said, in welcoming our distinguished Governor, 
who has been my close personal friend for many years, and with whom 
I have had the distinct pleasure of working with in the Halls of Con- 
gress and occasionally have been able to cooperate with him on matters 
of State importance. 

It is good to see the broad representation of the various governors 
here this afternoon. It shows their interest not only in the National 
Guard problem but in the overall picture of national defense. 

It isa pleasure to welcome Governor Stratton, and I would like also, 
in the absence of any Missouri members on the committee, to extend 
that welcome to my good friend from the sister State of Missouri, 
which is in our own backyard. 

I am glad to see Governor Blair here and all the other governors. 

I think that you find a receptive ear here this afternoon to your 
problem. I think we are familiar with it. 

I have had the pleasure of inserting in the record of this hearing 
already a statement from the adjutant general, General Boyle, of the 
State of Illinois. 

I think we have been brought pretty much up to date on the problem 
as this affects the various States, and I am sincerely hopeful that, 
forthcoming from this subcommittee, might help you to solve this 
problem, and if we do solve this problem in the way I hope we will, I 
think it will be in the interest of the national defense of the country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, Mr. Price. 

I will say to Governor Stratton, of Illinois, that he has two very 
eble met mbers on this subcommittee here to fortify and support his 
views given today. 

Also, I see my colleague, Sid Simpson, from I]linois, sitting beside 
him there in the audience. We are happy to have Sid here, too, and 
the other Members of the House who are here. 

Governor, if you will come forward and have a seat. 

Let us see if we have enough room for all of the Governors here. 

Would you want your own staff beside you ? 

I believe we will let each governor testify separately, with his staff. 

Will you give the reporter the names of those sitting beside you? 

Governor Strarron. Chairman Brooks and members of the com- 

mittee, the gentlemen here with me are Maj. Gen. William H. 
Harrison, the president of the National Guard Association of the 
United States, and Gen. Lee O’ Boyle, the adjutant general of Illinois, 
and then accompanying me as members of this Committee of Gov- 
ernors we have Governor McKeldin of Maryland, Governor Blair of 
Missouri, and Governor Aronson of Montana. 

In beginning this statement, I want to thank the chairman and the 
members of the committee for their courtesy and for their cooperation 
in making this presentation possible. I am personally appearing 
today in my capacity as chairman of the United States Conference of 
Governors and, also, of course, in my capacity as Governor of the State 


of Illinois. 
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Mr. Brooxs. May I say this to you, Governor, before you begin : This 
subcommittee has been working long, patiently ¢ and diligently on this 
subject, and we know that some very serious questions are invloved 
in the hearings now before us, and that is the reason we invited your 
delegation of Governors here, because we sense the importance, the 
serious importance of having the very best testimony before the sub- 
committee before we dispose of the matter. 

With that, if you will proceed, sir, we will appreciate it. 

Governor Strarron. Thank you. 

As chief executives and elected representatives of the respective 
States, we are seriously concerned with the common defense and vitally 
interested in any matter affecting the National Guard—the military 
forces of our own jurisdictions. 

Our ee with the National Guard is understandable, for 
each State and ’ an has a vested interest in its own military 
forces. Moreover, each of the more than 2,500 communities through- 
out the Nation, which fosters and supports a Nation Guard organiza- 
tion, has a vested interest therein. 

While military planners in the Pentagon deal only with impersonal 
of each of our States, of our Territories, and of the Commonwealth of 
figures, we in the States and Territories, and in our cities and towns, 
deal with indviduals—the American citizens whom those numbers 
represent. 

As governors, we are confronted with the day-to-day problems of 
implementing the Pentagon plans and policies as they relate to the 
National Guard. It is at our level of government where the impact 
of such plans and policies upon the people must be considered. ‘This is 
something that I am certain you gentlemen, as elected representatives, 
understand. 

The maintenance of strong Ready Reserve forces for our active Mili- 
tary Establishment is a matter to which, on several occasions in the 
recent past, the United States Conference of Governors has turned its 
attention. 

As I speak to you today, I reflect the grave concern of the governors 

Puerto Rico, over evidence that the National Guard will be further 
reduced in strength of personnel, and of reports that a revision of 
troop basis will ‘result in a substantial loss of divisions and other 
Guard units. Weare convinced that any such action will dangerously 
weaken our national defense. 

In the matter of our Nation’s defense, and the problems ecunfronting 
us today in this area, I would like to say that I favor the increased 
emphasis being placed upon the development of our nuclear and 
missile cap: ability, but I also share the views of those who insist that 
we must maintain a balance in our military forces and that there is a 
distinct weakness in any plan that neglects existing conventional 
forces as nuclear and missile programs are being developed. 

This Nation must keep its leadership in the fie!ds of military science 
and engineering, but this must not be done at the expense of our exist- 
ing conventional foxces, including a strong and adequate Reserve 
force. 

As a former Congressman, I am aware that we have a strong Na- 
tional Guard today as a vital part of the country’s deterrent force for 
peace only because the Congress through the years has insisted on 
maintaining and providing for this i important segment of the defense 
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team. While the Constitution provides in times of peace our National 
Guard shall be maintained as a State force, it has developed as this 
country’s strongest Ready Reserve force. 

It is the feeling of those of us who are concerned with our military 
Reserve programs, especially the role of the National Guard on the 
defense team, that the Reserve program of the Army has been un- 
realistic and lacking in stability. There have been vacillations in the 
program—first a program for a million young Americans to be trained 
and a National Guard of 600,000; and then, in recent months, a com- 
plete about-face with a reduction in all of the Reserve forces. 

I have the impression that the Army doesn’t really know what it 
needs or wants in the way of a Reserve. A few short years ago, the 
Army was calling for a massive Reserve force. ‘The Congress met 
this request by— 

Requiring that persons entering active Federal service par- 
ticipate in Reserve training upon release from active duty ; 

2. Authorizing a 6 months’ active duty training program for 
those who entered the Reserve components without prior military 
service. 

This active duty training program, unpopular at the beginning, be- 
came an unqualified success only after the original Pentagon plan was 
modified by this committee 1 year ago by reducing the period of 
obligated Reserve service. 

And now—the Army has suddenly decided that it requires a much 
smaller Reserve force. It appears the planning, for the most part, is 
to meet those Reserve requirements from men released after 2 years of 
active duty who have a continued obligation to participate in ‘Reserve 
training. To my mind, this puts the prior servicemen in the same 
unfortunate position in which they found themselves during the time 
of the Korean conflict when those who had previously served were 
again called upon to leave their homes, families, and jobs for more 
military duty while hundreds of thousands of others rendered no mili- 
tary service whatsoever. 

A year ago I strongly favored a program requiring 3 consecutive 
months of basic training for all young men who volunteer for service 
in the National Guard or Reserve. This is a program that would be 
unanimously accepted by every mother and father, the educators, 
church groups, veterans organizations, industries, and the young men 
themselves. It is economically sound as 35 percent or more young 
men could receive basic training for 3 months at the same cost whic h 
is now in the budget for 6-months’ training. I advocate the 3 months’ 
training program and commend it to you for your serious considers: 
tion and, I hope, speedy affirmative action. 

I believe I can best convey the thoughts of the Nation’s governors 
by briefly expressing my views as they pertain to the N ‘ational Guard 
of my own State, and by placing before this committee certain facts 
and figures as they relate to the Army National Guard of Illinois. 

During the current fiscal year, - ‘of Febru: ry 11, 1958, a total of 
$4,795,250 in Federal funds has been apportioned to the State of 
Illinois to support its Army National Guard. 

For the period July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958, a total of $2,903,216 
in State money has been appropriated. 

In addition, both the Federal Government and the State of Illinois 
have substantial investments in armories. Illinois has 50 armories 
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located in 42 communities. Forty-three armories were built wholly 
with State funds and seven with Federal and State matching funds. 
The total investment is over $23 million. Illinois expenditure is 
$21,776,501, and the Federal Government expenditure is $1,223,499, 
or about one-twentieth of what the State has expended in that field. 

More important, however, is the investment of time and dedicated 
service over the years of the officers and enlisted men who serve in 
our National Guard, and the demonstrated support rendered to Na- 
tional Guard organizations by the thousands of communities of which 
they area part. 

Permit me to show you just what return the Nation and our State 
receive from this investment. 

The Illinois Army National Guard has a strength of 11,000 officers 
and enlisted men. Over 90 percent of these officers are veterans of 
World War LI or Korea, or of both of these conflicts. A high per- 
centage of our noncommissioned officers have had active duty in 
World War LI and Korea. 

The major organization of the Illinois National Guard is the 33d 
Infantry Division. Our nondivisional units include a regimental 
combat team and an antiaircraft artillery group. In all, 166 units are 
located in 42 communities. 

The activities of the Illinois Army National Guard are supported 
by a hard core of 614 full-time employees, all but a few of whom hold 
ke +y positions in units, and who would enter active Federal service with 
their unit, in event of mobilization. This full-time staff is an impor- 
tant element in our defense force. 

In my years as chief exective of the State, I have observed the train- 
ing of our National Guard. I have noted, particularly in the past 
3 years, 8 vast improvement in its training. I am aware, for example, 
of the fact that a great many of our gu: irdsmen give W illingly of their 
free time far in exces of that required to qualify for pay. 

In the past 5 years 1,558 officers and enlisted men from Illinois 
took leaves of absence from their civilian pursuits and attended Army 
service schools to increase their professional capabilities. 

A large number of our young guardsmen are qualifying for ap- 
pointment as second lieutenants through participation in our officer 
candidate school. ‘These men we must depend upon for leadership in 
a future disaster or war. 

I am proud to report to this committee that during the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1956, to August 31, 1957, 165 units of the Illinois National 
Guard were each inspected 3 times. The inspections were the annual 
general, the field training, and the ordnance technical inspections. On 
these inspections 83.5 percent of these ratings were “very si atisfactory 
or better—39.1 percent were rated “superior” and 29 percent rated 
“excellent.” 

The only thing that is really important in the program as vital as 
national defense is the result obtained. Just what has been the return 
on the defense dollars, Federal and State, invested in the Illinois 
National Guard ? 

The records prove the Illinois National Guard has reached a high 
level of training and a high degree of mobilization readiness. It is 
prepared within the limitations of time and Federal restrictions to 
perform its Federal mission as a Ready Reserve force. 
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This in itself, in my opinion, constitutes a high return on the invest- 
ment. But, there is yet an added dividend that accrues to the State. 

It is a source of great comfort to me and all governors as well as 
the people that we have a trained military force ‘that on a moment’s 
notice can be mobilized to serve in disaster. Our National Guard is 
such a force—organized, dispersed, trained, equipped, and fully com- 
petent to render efficient service. 

The mission of our National Guard is to train for combat, and that 
it is doing, and doing well. This is evidenced by the reports on field 
training last year when United States Army inspections rated 75 per- 
cent of the 5,454 Army National Guard units inspected with ratings 
of “very satisfactory” or better. Units awarded “superior” -atings 
totaled 12.1 percent and 32.3 percent were rated “excellent.” But we 
would be less than realistic if we failed to admit that in the event of 
a surprise nuclear air attack on this country every military organiza- 
tion would have to be pressed into service to assist civil-defense ‘ agen- 
cies during the initial recovery period. This is a most reasonable 
assumption for until some recovery has been made, most of our mili- 
tary forces would probably be immobile, unable to function in their 
military mission. Let no Pentagon planner take a head-in-bag atti- 
tude in this regard. There is no doubt in my mind that in the event 

of successful enemy air attack, the most effective immediately available 
force during the recovery period will be our National Guard. 

In every State we are relying upon our National Guard to assist in 
the initial recovery, for I know of no other force better dispersed, or 
better organized, equipped, and trained to establish field hospitals, 
mass-feeding kitchens, to rebuild bridges, control traffic, provide 
needed communications, : and perform literally hundreds of other emer- 
gency functions. 

We must not forget that the National Guard gives a twofold return 
on every Federal and State tax dollar we invest in it. Any reduction 
of personnel or wholesale elimination of units would weaken our ex- 
isting military position, and could mean the difference between life 
and death for millions of our fellow Americans in the event of a 
nuclear attack. Moreover, the reduction of personnel and of units 
would further limit opportunity for young men to undertake volun- 
tary military training, and would place the burden of service again 
directly upon the shoulders of those who have already performed 2 
years of military training, if our enemies were to undertake limited or 
“brushfire” actions in ee future as they have in the past. 

If the 360,000 Army National Gu: rd strength proposed in the fis- 
cal year 1959 budget is approved, the Army ‘National Guard in my 
State will be reduced to a point where effective unit training will be- 
come increasing difficult and the efficiency of this force in being will 
be greatly impaired. This, of course, is a matter of grave concern to 
me and the members of the governors’ conference. 

I am aware that as tactical concepts change and more advanced type 
weapons become available, certain changes in troop basis are neces- 
sary, not only in our Active Army, but in the Reserve components. I 
desire that changes be made in our National Guard to assure that it 
will properly complement the Army organizations, and further, to 
assure that it will be properly trained and. equipped to fight effectively 
and to survive on a battlefield where nuclear weapons may be em- 
ployed. I urge that these changes be made as rapidly as possible, 
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but that they be executed within the framework of the existing Na- 
tional Guard. 

There is no logic in any plan that will deactivate or reduce an estab- 
lished unit of one component in a community where it has long en- 
joyed support, and subsequently at some later date activate a unit of 
another Reserve component. Any such plan is obviously lacking in 
wisdom. 

There is no logic in a plan that will write off the tremendous invest- 
ment that the Federal Government, the States, and communities have 
in the National Guard. This is a matter of tax sense, of judicious use 
of public funds. I am fearful that some Pentagon pl inners are not 
always as aware of economic problems as are, fortunately, the Mem- 
bers of Congress. As governors, of course, we are acutely aware of 
the tax load which our people bear. 

In closing, may I say on behalf of the governors of the States and 
Territories, that the members of this committee, experienced as 
you are in military matters, will make an objective appraisal 
of any plan that forces a further reduction of our National Guard. 1 
know that this committee will act in the best interests of the Nation’s 
security. 

It is with our Nation’s security uppermost in our minds that the 
United States Conference of Governors strongly opposes any action 
which will weaken or destroy the National Guard, and we recom- 
mend for your consideration and support: 

1. That the National Guard and Reserve program be stabilized 
through firm planning and implementation. 

That no Federal : agency with fiscal powers be permitted to limit 
or reduce a defense appropriation once made by the Congress. 

That the enrolled strength of the Army National Guard be fixed 
and maintained at a minimum of 400,000, 

That sufficient funds be appropriated and expended to support 
that strength. 

That the active duty for training of young men without prior 
service be for a period of 3 consecutive months of basic training in- 
sr - of the present 6 months’ period. 

That a minimum of 50,000 3-month trainees be authorized for 
the “Army National Guard and that sufficient funds be appropriated 
to support the program. 

That all units presently in the Army National Guard structure 
be maintained. ‘These units to be converted or redesignated as re- 
quired to provide pentomic or other type units needed in the missile 
age. Thereafter, units rendered surplus to be released by the States. 

That conversion of present Infantry and Armored Divisions to 
the pentomic- type division be authorized by the Army without further 
begs” 

That all National Guard units be maintained at the same levels 
of emi equipment, and amount of training. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to express the 
appreciation of the members of the United States Conference of Gov- 
ernors for this opportunity to appear before you on a matter which 
we consider of such vital importance to the Nation. It is our fervent 
hope that out of these hearings will come a stabilized program for 
the National Guard and Reserve, with sufficient funds to support the 
program. 
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Thank you for the courtesy you have accorded me today. 

And in closing this testimony, I would like to point out that, although 
I am not putting them in the record, I do have letters from 36 Gov- 
ernors here, supporting this viewpoint. 

Also, I have had about a dozen calls from others, and of course you 
had a telegram from the Governor of New York today. 

We also have two resolutions which I would like to make part of 
the record, one passed by the Western Governors Conference at their 
meeting in Colorado Springs last week. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you wish to read that into the record ? 

Governor Srrarron. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Just allude to it. 

Governor Stratton (reading) : 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT EXECUTIVE SESSION, MONDAY MoRNING, FEBRUARY 24, 1958 


Whereas the Army National Guard, with a strength of 400,000 citizen-soldiers 
organized in more than 5,500 units, trained and equipped, constitutes the Nation’s 
largest and most ready military force; and 

Whereas this Ready Reserve force is dispersed in more than 2,500 commu- 
nities in every State, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, 
and by virtue of this dispersion would prove to be of inestimable value in assist- 
ing civil defense agencies during the period of initial recovery in the event of a 
successful massive air attack or this Nation; and 

Whereas the National Guard represents the most fundamental American 
tradition of citizen-soldiery at the grass roots level, offering the maximum 
national defense against attack from within as well as from without, and at 
the same time offering young men an opportunity to perform their military 
service in their own home communities ; and 

Whereas the National Guard has served the Nation, the States, and Territories 
with honor and valor in times of peace and war and, largely by virtue of its own 
initiative and determination, has achieved a high degree of mobilization readi- 
ness, and is prepared to undertake more advanced-type training, and to effect 
necessary reorganization within existing organizational structure to properly 
complement the active military establishments ; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense has proposed a reduction of 40,000 men 
from the Army National Guard and the application of a revised troop basis 
which would bring about the elimination of many units of the Army National 
Guard; and 

Whereas such action is considered to be not in the best interest of national 
defense as it would reduce the capacity of the National Guard of the States and 
Territories to render assistance in the event of emergencies or disaster ; and 

Whereas, such reductions of personnel or units of the Army National Guard 
would constitute a writeoff of many millions of dollars in Federal and State 
funds already invested in the National Guard and its existing facilities: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the governors of the 11 Western States and the Territory 
of Hawaii in conference assembled here at Colorado Springs, Colo., on February 
24, 1958, petition the President and the Congress of the United States to take 
necessary actions to maintain the strength of the Army National Guard at the 
400,000 man level ; and be it further 

Resolved, That necessary action be taken to assure that any required revisions 
of the troop basis of the Army National Guard be accomplished with the co- 
operation and consent of the governors of the States concerned, and that such 
reorganizations be accomplished within the existing structural organization of 
the Army National Guard ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this conference be directed to send copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United States, the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to the chairman 
of the Armed Forces Committees of the Senate and of the House, to the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Army, and to the governors of all 
States not represented at this conference. 


Then a similar resolution passed by the governors’ conference at 
Denver last week. 
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DENVER, Coxo., February 26, 1958. 
PREAMBLE 


The executive committee of the United States conference of governors, in ses- 
sion at Denver, Colo., today, unanimously approved the following resolution 
adopted by the western governors’ conference : 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Army National Guard, with a strength of 400,000 citizen-soldiers 
organized in more than 5,500 units, trained and equipped, constitutes the Na- 
tion’s largest and most ready military force; and 

Whereas this Ready Reserve force is dispersed in more than 2,500 communities 
in every State, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and 
by virtue of this dispersion would prove to be of inestimable value in assisting 
civil-defense agencies during the period of initial recovery in the event of a suc- 
cessful massive air attack on this Nation; and 

Whereas the National Guard represents the most fundamental American tradi- 
tion of citizen-soldiery at the grassroots level, offering the maximum national 
defense against attack from within as well as from without, and at the same 
time offering young men an opportunity to perform their military service in 
their own home communities ; and 

Whereas the National Guard has served the Nation, the States, and Terri- 
tories with honor and valor in times of peace and war and, largely by virtue 
of its own initiative and determination, has achieved a high degree of mobiliza- 
tion readiness, and is prepared to undertake more advanced type training, and 
to effect necessary reorganization within existing organizational structure to 
properly complement the active military establishments ; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense has proposed a reduction of 40,000 men 
from the Army National Guard and the application of a revised troop basis 
which would bring about the elimination of many units of the Army National 
Guard; and 

Whereas such action is considered to be not in the best interest of national de- 
fense as it would reduce the capacity of the National Guard of the States and 
Territories to render assistance in the event of emergencies or disaster; and 

Whereas such reductions of personnel or units of the Army National Guard 
would constitute a writeoff of many millions of dollars in Federal and State 
funds already invested in the National Guard and its existing facilities: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the governors of the 11 Western States and the Territory of 
Hawaii in conference assembled here at Colorado Springs, Colo., on February 
24, 1958, petition the President and the Congress of the United States to take 
necessary actions to maintain the strength of the Army National Guard at the 
400,000-man level; and be it further 

Resolved, That necessary action be taken to assure that any required revisions 
of the troop basis of the Army National Guard be accomplished with the coop- 
eration and consent of the governors of the States concerned, and that such 
reorganizations be accomplished within the existing structural organization of 
the Army National Guard; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this conference be directed to send copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United States, the President of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to the 
chairmen of the Armed Forces Committees of the Senate and of the House, to 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Army, and to the governors of 
all States not represented at this conference. 


We have several other governors here, and we would appreciate 
it if they would be given an opportunity. 

Mr. Brooks. You are chairman of the governors’ delegation here 
today ? 

Governor Srrarron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And you are the president of the governors’ confer- 
ence ¢ 

Governor Srrarron. That is correct. 
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Mr. Brooxs. I believe the subcommittee would be pleased if you 
would present the governors that you have with you and then we will 
be glad to hear from each one individually. 

overnor Srratron. We have Governor Oronson, of Montana; 
Governor Blair, of Missouri; and Governor McKeldin, of Maryland. 

Mr. Brooks. We have members of the subcommittee who are here, 
members from your State here, General Devereux and Mr. Lankford. 

Is there anybody else in Congress from Maryland here with the 
Governor ¢ 

If there is, we would like to have their names to place in the record. 

Governor McKetprn. There is no one else. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Governor, if you will proceed with your state- 
ment the subcommittee will appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Devereux. As a Representative of Maryland, I woud like to 
introduce the Governor of our Free State. However, I do not believe 
that he need be introduced to anybody throughout the entire length 
and breadth of our land. 

Governor McKetprn. Thank you, General. 

We are very happy to have such an able Congressman and such a 
distinguished soldier. 

I am sure our State is mighty proud, as is our country, of General 
Devereux. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as we approach the 
ides of this March, it is no tyrannical Caesar who is threatened with 
destruction by the knife. 

Instead, the threatened victim is that great body of devoted men, 
serving their States in times of peace and the Nation in time of war 
or of impending war—the National Guard. 

Why this magnificent military organization of ever-ready fighting 
men is singled out in the plotting of the Pentagon is hard to under- 
stand. 

But surely the guard will not be called upon to say to the Congress 
in new dismay: “Et tu, Brute.” 

Surely the House and the Senate will provide the necessary appro- 
priations to maintain the Army National Guard at its presently au- 
thorized strength of 400,000 men. 

Surely the Congress of the United States will not submit meekly 
to proposals which could destroy outstanding divisions of militia 
which are the prides of their respective States and which have, in 
times of historic peril, contributed magnificently to the security of 
the United States and the victory of our arms. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending proposal for reduction in forces to the 
extent of 6 National Guat divisions, could deprive my State of 
Maryland and the Commonwealth of Virginia the old 29th—the blue 
and gray—of D-day fame on the bloody beaches of Normandy. 

There is a contract, sir—at least implied—between the Federal 
Government and each of the several States and Commonwealths. 

Section 104 of title 32 of the United States Code declares that “no 
change in the branch organization or allotment of a unit (National 
Guard), located entirely within a State, may be made without the 
approval of its Governor.” 

Vhen the States accepted the present Federal allocations of Na- 
tional Guard units, it was with the understanding that such units 
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would not—and indeed could not—be withdrawn without the consent 
of the Governor of the concerned State. 

With this understanding, the States created and organized—at the 
request of the Federal Government, if you please—a vital force with 
an interstate strength of approximately 400,000 men. 

Bear in mind, if you will, that the present strength of 400,000 is a 
reduction of 34,000 under the strength of 1 year ago. 

The proposal now is to reduce the force further to a strength of 
only 360,000. 

I submit, sir, that this isa violation of agreement. 

I submit further that it considers only those needs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense as viewed from the parapets of the Pentagon. 

But what about the needs of the States ? 

What about the agreement to which each of us is a party ? 

Are we to be ignored in the making of decisions by which we are 
vitally affected ? 

What has happened to so suddenly reduce the importance of the 
guard in the scheme of defense ? 

It was only 2 years ago, before this very committee that the De- 
partment of Defense insisted the guard needed more than double its 
present strength. 

It was within the past year that President Eisenhower said: 
the dual status of the National Guard * * * exemplifies that sound, traditional 
relationship between the States and the Federal Government, unique in our 


governmental system. 
This historic concept— 


said the President— 
should be ever strengthened, never weakened. 
And it was Secretary Brucker who declared that— 


if this great Army in which we are all proud to serve is to have the solid last- 
ing strength to carry out its vital mission in the defense of the Nation, the 
National Guard must continue to play its full part with zeal and dedication. 

The National Guard, sir, has been playing that full part. It is, as 
Secretary Brucker said, “extremely precious to all America.” 

Despite Secretary Brucker’s oft-repeated assurance that the Army 
will train all young men the guard can recruit, the Army has failed 
to carry out its part of the “memorandum of agreement” on the 6- 
month training program. 

We are told that the Federal budget would provide for only 6,000 
such trainees in fiscal 1959. 

But the National Guard will need 60,000 such trainees if it is to 
maintain its strength. 

Can it be—as one is almost forced to suspect—that. this studied 
neglect of the guard at the Washington level—this requirement for 
training without provision of the necessary funds—is a brass-bound 
effort to immediately discredit and eventually destroy the National 
Guard ? 

Let me return in this discussion to Maryland where we have allotted 
units of the 29th Division to practically every city and town in the 
State. 

The units are so distributed—and this is important—as to be easily 
accessible to any place where an emergency may occur. 
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Even as we governors exchanged notes on this new threat to the 
guard, units of the Maryland Guard were engaged in the relief of a 
serious emergency. 

Farms and homes were isolated by snow. Roads were impassable. 
Milk was being dumped by farmers who could not get it to market. 
Many people were without sufficient food in their homes. Doctors 
were unable to reach patients. 

I called on the heavy-equipment units of the guard to join with 
road crews in breaking the dangerous impasse. 

The guardsmen did a magnificent ‘ob i in bringing back to normal 
those sections of the State where they were on active duty. 

I know that thousands of Marylanders, rescued from distress by 
those men and their big machines will view with alarm any move 
that would take them out of service. 

Every one of our Maryland units is housed in a State-owned ar- 
mory—most of them built at State expense. 

Are those fine armories to be abandoned at the whim of someone 
in Washington ? 

And why, I ask you, does the Department of the Army propose to 
disband 6 National Guard Divisions of dual status and keep 6 Reserve 
Divisions which render no service to the States? 

In conclusion, I respectfully urge your committee to suport the fol- 
lowing program : 

1. Provide funds for the maintenance of the Army National Guard 
at a strenght of 400,000. 

2. Insist that the present 27 national divisions be maintained. 

3. Correct two glaring weaknesses in our present system without 
delay : 

(a) Change the regulation with respect to the 6-month trainee, as 
indicated above, or provide sufficient funds with which to cover this 
activity. 

(6) Amend the law (Reserve Act of 1952—sec. 209a) to make it pos- 
sible to transfer men with a Reserve obligation to units of the National 
Guard when requested and approved by the governor of the State. 

I thank the committee for giving me an “opportunity to present 
my views upon this very important matter, and I urge with all the 
power at my command that the rights and the responsibilities of the 
States not be ignored. I respectfully urge again that the Congress 
insist upon a strength, in the Army National Guard, of not less than 
400,000. 

I have with me today the Adjutant General of Maryland—Ma). 
Gen. Milton A. Reckord. If there is additional information that you 
need about Maryland or about the guard in general, there is no one 
anywhere more capable than he to give it to you. 

The general is one of all of our great soldiers. From the Mexican 
border ; through World War I; he took an active part in World War 
II. 

a there is additional information that you need about Maryland 

‘about the guard in general, there is no one anywhere in my opinion 
more ¢ apable than he is to give it to you. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Governor McKeldin. 

I might say this, too, that we all know General Reckord. He has 
been with us for a long time. He has helped this subcommittee on 
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many, Many occasions where the issues at stake were extremely im- 
portant, and we are happy that you are flanked by him today. 

Governor McKetpin. I am very happy, Mr. Chairman, that as the 
Republican Governor of Maryland, that I was able to prevail upon 
this distinguished Democrat to continue to serve. 

Mr. Brooks. This is something I don’t understand. 

Governor Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, Gov. James Blair of Missouri. 

Mr. Brooks. Governor Blair, will you have a seat, sir? 

Governor Buarr. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. We have a prepared statement from you, Governor 
Blair. Before you proceed with your statement, however, we have two 
distinguished sons of your State, Missouri, who are present here with 
us today, and are Members of Congress from your State, representing 
their individual districts from Missouri. They are Congressman 
Brown and Congressman Jones, both from the State of Missouri. We 
are happy to have them with us, and I know you are happy to have 
them with us. 

Governor Buam. I am certainly very pleased, Mr. Chairman. 

General Sheppard, the adjutant general of Missouri, is with me. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear before you 
today in a threefold capacity as the Governor of the State of Mis- 
sour and commander in chief of its military forces; as a member of a 
select group of State chief executives; and as an individual American 
citizen. 

I am here because, in each of those capacities, I share with my col- 
leagues a keen interest in the security of the United States, and, in 
particular, in the Army National Guard as an integral part of the 
first line of defense of this Nation. 

The long and proud history of the National Guard is convincing 
evidence of its volunteer contribution to the development and security 
of our country. In its dual status, unique in our governmental system, 
it serves the States in time of peace and provides the Republic with 
a Ready Reserve Force for defense in time of war. We Missourians 
are exceedingly proud of our National Guard, both Army and Air, 
and of the service rendered to the State in times of disaster and to the 
Nation in combat. 

In my opinion, Pentagon planners are prone to treat the National 
Guard only from an aspect of the Federal Government, while dis- 
counting its value to the States. Our presence here today is over- 
whelming evidence and proof of the importance we attach to any pro- 
grams which would unfavorably affect the guard. I am seriously 
concerned with the apparent attempt in certain quarters to downgrade 
our existing conventional forces. While I favor the increased empha- 
sis being ohaaed upon the development of ultimate weapons and pro- 
grams designed to reinforce our country’s scientific and technical lead- 
ership, it is my firm opinion that our military posture must not be 
weakened by further decrease of our Reserve Force. 

For some time we have been engaged in the dubious procedure of 
reducing the strength of the active Armed Forces. Now, the national 
budget for fiscal year 1959 would decrease the only effective Ready 
Reserve Force available to the Army—the Army National Guard—by 
40,000 officers and men. 
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Concurrently, reports have reached me that the Army has developed 
a revised troop basis for the Army National Guard which proposes to 
eliminate six divisions and many hundreds of nondivisional units. 

Such actions can only be ascribed to our retarded entry into the 
space satellite arena and the consequential hysteria which would have 
us place all of our eggs in the missile masket at the expense of our 
active and reserve ground forces. Moreover, we cannot dispel the 
thought that the current situation provides an excellent cover for those 
whose continuing aim has been to downgrade the Army National 
Guard and relegate it to a secondary minor role. 

The fact that plans to materially reduce the number of units in the 
Army National Guard have been developed in an air of secrecy and 
under the cloak of security classification is most disturbing. Such ac- 
tion effectively precludes any attention on my part to illustrate for 
you the actual losses in strength and organizations which would con- 
front us in Missouri in the event of their approval. I am aware, how- 
ever, that distinguished and competent officers of the National Guard 
already have appeared before this body and that they have furnished 
you with specific information applicable to these matters. 

I have aiiabh considered the National Guard in the nature of a 
joint venture between the Federal Government and the States. As 
a matter of fact, this arrangement envisaged and provided for by 
our forefathers is as old as our country. As in any such system, 
both parties share a part of the burdens, and to both mutual advan- 
tages should flow from the common enterprise. When changes or 
modifications are required in this type of partnership, the necessary 
plans should be developed through mutual participation and coopera- 
tion. 

Apparently the Department of the Army does not view the guard 
in this light and intends to present Missouri and the other States 
with a finalized and completed blueprint on a “take it or leave it” 
basis. This is in contravention of existing Federal statutes which 
provide that changes of this nature in troop branch and allotment 
may not be effected without the consent of the governor of the juris- 
diction concerned. 

As the Governor of the State of Missouri, the National Guard is 
more to me than mere numbers of bodies and rosters of units; it is a 
living, vibrant organization made up of individuals who have volun- 
teered above and beyond the obligation of Federal requirements and 
have placed themselves at the disposal of their State. It is a vested 
part of the community life of my State; it provides full-time and 
part-time employment for our citizens; it supports civic activities; 
it assists in preserving order, and it provides excellent training and 
discipline for our young men. In addition, it is a definite economic 
force in the smaller towns and communities which cannot be 
discounted. 

In the State of Missouri we have 801 officers and 7,051 men in our 
Army National Guard. This force is organized into 112 units and 
dispersed throughout 60 communities. We have a tremendous invest- 
ment in State-owned armories and other facilities, together with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars invested in joint State-federally 
constructed installations. We have a competent State military head- 
quarters engaged in the control and direction of this military force. 
The problems confronting the Missouri Army National Guard are 
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our day-to-day concern. It would take vitally important and cogent 
reasons to convince us of the wisdom of any plan designed to cast 
adrift our guardsmen, eliminate our units, and charge off our invest- 
ment. From any standpoint, military or economic, Federal or State, 
such a course cannot be supported by valid arguments. 

It is my understanding that the present attack on the guard is two- 
fold. It consists, on the one hand, of an attempt to reduce 40,000 mem- 
bers, nationw ide, by means of reducing appropriations in the national 
budget for fiscal year 1959. Concurrently, and from another quarter 
is the proposed plan to eliminate six divisions and over a thousand 
additional nondivisional units. I stand solid against either action. 
I am opposed to any reduction which would decrease the number of 
volunteer citizen soldiers, and I am equally opposed to any plan that 
arbitrarily directs the destruction of organized units. Rather, it ap- 
pears to me to be a far wiser course to accelerate the conversion of the 
units and organizations of the Army National Guard into the pentomie 
structure. This should be accomplished within the present frame- 
work of the guard and designed to take maximum advantage of exist- 
ing personnel, equipment, and facilities. Missouri does not wish to 
maintain units which do not meet the requirement of support desired 
by the Army, neither do we wish to destroy the handiwork of years 
by the stroke of a Pentagon pencil. 

I am aware that this committee and the Congress at large has ever 
been a refuge of the National Guard when hundreds have » sought its 
destruction for the purpose of concentrating military power in the 
Pentagon. Today the Army National Gu: ird constitutes the largest 
and most effective Ready Reserve Force available to the Army. This 
is adequate evidence of the past wisdom and foresight of the Congress. 
On you rests the present responsibility of preserving this foree and 
enabling it to perform its historic role for the country. 

I feel certain, knowing as I do the sympathetic treatment the 
guard has had at your hi ands, that we are in good hands today. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very maui Governor Blair, for a very 
strong, power ful statement. We are glad to have it. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to thank the Governor of Missouri for 

very fine statement and for showing his interest in the State and in 
national defense by coming here today. 

Mr. Brooks. He made an excellent presentation. Every presenta- 
tion this afternoon has been most powerful. 

Governor Srratron. Mr. Chairman, may I present the Governor 
of Montana, Mr. Hugo Aaronson, of Montana. 

Mr. Brooks. Governor, you have come a long way from Montana 
to be here with us this afternoon, and I can say, speaking for the 
subcommittee, we are happy to have your views on a very vital matter. 

You have a prepared statement here, so if you wish to proceed with 
it, or if you want anyone around to counsel you or support you, you 
may have anyone you wish to. 

Governor Aaronson. I have with me, on my left here, Maj. Rob- 
ert A. Keyes, assistant adjutant general of the State of Montana; and 
I have on my right here, Lt. ( ‘ol. Roger Young, commander, Mon- 
tana Air National Guard. 

Also, I couldn’t help but recognize the fact that those other gov- 
ernors here had a lot of backing, even up among the committee mem- 
bers. Fortunately, one of our Congressmen from the State of Mon- 
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tana just appeared here, and I realize what a terrific job I am facing 
here, since 1 am supposed to represent the Northwest and W estern 
sart of the United States, which is quite an area—not as heavily popu- 
Jated as here in the East and Central Midwest. I feel a little more 
at ease, now, and I hope you will bear with me. 

Mr. Brooks. I did see your Congressman Anderson here. 

Governor Aaronson. I'feel a little better, now that I have a little 
backing. 

Mr. Brooks. We had the pleasure of having him here to testify 
this morning. We value his judgment and his presentation very much. 

Governor - AARONSON. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Armed 
Services Committee, let me assure you that I would not be here 
taking up your time and interrupting my busy schedule at the State 
capitol in Helena, if I did not sincerely believe that you are con- 
sidering a matter which is vital to the preservation of the States 
rights in our Republic. 

I refer to the proposed cut in National Guard forces from 400,000 
to 360,000. In Montana alone this contemplated deactivation of 
company-size units will mean a loss of 18 units, out of a total of 44. 

This is not the only loss to the Treasure State. We and the citizens 
of the United States lose all the time and money which has gone into 
training these guardsmen. Montana loses a half million dollars in 
Federal funds annually. This is the Federal share of the payroll. In 
addition, we in Montana would receive $100,000 less in annual payroll 
for full-time employees. We must also consider the amounts spent 
for food, gas and all classes of supplies. From this it is easy to see 
the monetary effect alone on Montana. 

In line with this, I am submitting for inclusion in the record, with 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, a copy of a letter which I wrote to 
Governor Stratton as chairman of the National Governors’ Confer- 
ence. It deals further with the effect on Montana on this proposed 
slash. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 





STATE OF MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Helena, February 6, 1958. 
Hon. WiLL1aM G. STRATTON, 
Governor of Illinois, Springfield, Il. 

Dear GOVERNOR STRATTON: Regarding my earlier letter of January 28 con- 
cerning the proposed cut in the National Guard to 360,000, I would like to give 
you some additional background showing how this will affect Montana’s National 
Guard and the State as a whole. 

1. The contemplated deactivation of company-size units who do not have a 
total enlisted strength of 50 percent would mean that Montana would lose 18 of 
their 44 units. 

2. It further would mean the loss of all of the time and money it has taken 
to train these people if the units were deactivated. 

3. It would also mean a loss of approximately half a million dollars in Federal 
funds annually which is presently being distributed here in Montana to pay 
the men in the units. In addition, approximately $100,000 would be lost which 
is the annual payroll for the full-time employes of the units. 

4. Not only would there be a loss of salary and wages, but the monetary loss to 
the State for Federal support of these troops in the way of food, gas, and all 
classes of supplies purchased within the State would be considerable. 

5. We presently have planned for the State of Montana 5 additional armories, 
where the State furnishes 25 percent of the funds and the Federal Government 
furnishes 75 percent of the funds. The way the picture looks at present, 2 of 
these armories might possibly be constructed and the other 3 armories would 
probably never be constructed. It would hamper us in our operations, especially 
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in the armory construction program in the years to come. These armory build- 
ings along with the vehicle storage buildings and maintenance buildings which 
are property of the State once completed, would also be lost. 

My adjutant general, Maj. Gen. 8. H. Mitchell, further informs me that it 
would seem that the reduction of the Regular Army should call for a buildup 
of the Reserve components. When the regulars are reduced, the National Guard 
should be built up in strength, but the two should never be reduced concur- 
rently. A minimum figure should be to add one guardsman for every regular 
reduced. A reduction and buildup of this type would keep the Nation strong 
militarily and also economically since a guardsman costs only a fraction of the 
outlay for a regular. 

It is highly important to the State of Montana and to all the States of the 
Nation that the National Guard be mainained where the States and the Fed- 
eral Government not only share the expense in the matter of local emergencies 
such as floods, tornadoes, snowstorms, riots, and forest fires. In addition to this 
service to the State and those people of the State, the National Guard can be 
called immediately into the service of the United States, when considered neces- 
sary and advisable by the Federal Government. When called to do so, the Na- 
tional Guard has always given an outstanding performance in defense of home 
and country. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Hueco Aronson, Governor. 

Governor Aronson. I mentioned earlier that this matter is vital to 
States rights. I say this with conviction since the National Guard is 
older than our Nation, stemming from our colonial militia. The 
Montana National Guard is obviously not quite as old, since Montana 
did not become a State until 1889. However, as commander in chief 
of the Montana National Guard and Governor, I want to assure you 
that we refuse to take a back seat as far as traditions and accomplish- 
ments are concerned. 

The record of the guard is well known and is based on accomplish- 
ment and maturity. This has been accomplished in the face of re- 
peated onslaughts by those who would prefer that all military be 
purely Federal. 

The forerunner of the Montana National Guard was the Terri- 
torial militia, which was formed in 1877. That same year, the Bit- 
terroot Company of the militia lost 5 men plus having 5 wounded in 
the Battle of the Big Hote. Just 9 years after becoming a State the 
Montana National Guard was called out in 1898 at the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American War and served with honor in the Philippines. 
Again in 1916 the Montana regiment made an excellent ana serv- 
ing on the Mexican border. In both instances Montanans responded 
speedily and voluntarily to the call for action. 

In 1917 the Montana National Guard was again one of the first 
units in the Nation to be called into active duty. Montanans again 
served with honor overseas during World War I. I would like to 
proudly point out that Montana raised troops voluntarily during 
World War I on a population estimate. As a matter of fact, I was 
one of those volunteers in 1917, myself. This was double the actual 
number of Montanans. Even with this doubled basis, Montana topped 
the other 47 States by 25 percent with a total of 996 soldiers for every 
10,000 population. This compares to 296 for the last-ranking State. 
Montana guardsmen were at every front, winning a record number 
of Distinguished Service Crosses and having record casualties, based 
on population. 

The Montana Guard was called up for the fourth time in 1940, 
again one of the first units in the United States to go into active duty. 
The record of the 163d Infantry Regiment in the South Pacific and 
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Philippines is one of the best, again proving the value of National 
Guard spirit and training. 

Montana didn’t miss the Korean war either. Here it was the Air 
Guard that went into action. 

I have only cited a few instances which show the caliber of Montana 
National Guard men. Many others could be cited from Montana and 
the other Western States. 

The record of our guard units in peacetime is equally impressive. 
It includes handling labor strife « ‘caused by radical TW W leaders in 
Butte in 1914; assisting with opening snow-packed roads and drop- 
ping food to stranded families in 1949 and 1950; helping fight flood 
waters on the Yellowstone River in 1950, the Milk River in 1952 and 
the Sun River in 1953; assisting in keeping order at a State prison 
disturbance last July and helping during the Helena earthquakes of 
1953. In addition, guardsmen have fought fires, gone on rescue mis- 
sions following airplane crashes, provided air transportation for 
emergencies, and taken part in such civic projects as polio drives and 
Red Cross blood drives. 

As an overseas veteran of World War I, I know the value of disci- 
pline. The guard provides a needed discipline for our youth; it gives 
them a feeling of belonging to their community, State, and Nation; 
and it shows the need for adequate defense to our citizens at the loc: il 
level. In my opinion, this is essential. It helps instill a true feeling 
of patriotism before our youths have left home. 

As one who is a citizen of the United States of America by choice 
rather than by birth, I have often felt that those fortunate enough to 
have been born in this great Nation often times fail to appreciate its 
freedoms and liberties. I am proud of my Swedish heritage, just as 
I am of the fact that I chose to come to the United States. In 
order that our youth might more fully appreciate the advantages of 
this Nation, I firmly believe that service with the National Guard in 
their hometown is of great help. 

However, if the National Guard in Montana, the Western States or 
the Nation is to continue to play such a key role, we can’t let its 
strength go up and down like a yo-yo. This is no child’s plaything— 
it is living, human, and part of our basic traditions. 

Neither is this cut a true economy. It is actually a waste, since we 
will just have to turn around and rebuild these units and retrain these 
men. Either that or our basic Reserve defense strength will be 
seriously hampered. 

On one hand, the Congress is considering legislation to approve the 
so-called Cordiner report. This is a sincere effort to keep highly 
skilled technicians in the Armed Forces of our country. I have en- 
dorsed it wholeheartedly and have sent letters saying just that to each 
member of your committee. Yet, here is a paradox “of trying to keep 
trained men on one hand and kicking them out on the other through 
this ill-timed action to cut the National Guard. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the National Guard should get 
first consideration when we think of Reserve strength. If our guards- 
men are going to be the first ones called, then they merit that con- 
sideration. 

In conclusion, let me say that I firmly oppose any such cut in Na- 
tional Guard strength. I am also speaking in behalf of my fellow 
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Governors in the Western States who, as you already know, have 
unanimously approved a resolution opposing such an action. 

While at the western governors’ conference in Colorado Springs 
last week, we were assured by a representative of the President that— 
the national administration has as its prime interest that States should recover 
every degree of sovereignty. 

Based on this statement, I must. assume that the administration will 
not. favor this National Guard cut, which would be a severe blow to 
What rights are still left with the States. 

In addition to opposing such a cut, I hope that in the future all 
Governors will be kept fully informed of any impending cuts in Army 
or Air National Guard forces, before they are officially made and that 
none will be made without approval of the governor of the affected 
State. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Governor, for a very strong 
statement. 

I want to say it is very heartening to hear such a strong voice coming 
out of the Far West for States rights as yours. 

Governor Aronson. It is the wonderful clean, pure air in Montana 
that enables us to do that. 

Governor Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, that concludes the governors 
who are able to be present. Three other governors had expected to 
be here, but were delayed. Governor MeNinnes, of Colorado; Gov- 
ernor Meyner, of New Jersey; and Governor Foss, of South Dakota. 
I think I might say, in conelusion, that this is probably the one issue 
upon which all the Governors can wholeheartedly agree, and we are 
very deeply concerned about the trend taking place in the matter of 
guard matters between the Federal Government and the States, and I 
certainly, again, want to reiterate that we feel the place where we 
can put a stop to this increasing breach is right here in the Congress, 
and we certainly appreciate your help. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Governor Stratton, may I ask you 2 or 3 non- 
technical questions. You say you have letters from how many gover- 
nors of how many States ? 

Governor Srratron. Thirty-six. 

Mr. Brooks. And all of those letters support your position, do they, 
as tothe strength of the National Guard ? 

Governor Srrarron. That is correct. We polled the governors 
when it became apparent that these hearings were about to be held. 
We polled the governors, and the great majority of them either phoned 
or wrote. And then, of course, at our meeting just a few days ago in 
Denver the executive committee representing the governors’ confer- 
ence, the eight governors on that committee voted unanimously to pass 
this resolution expressing that opinion. 

Mr. Brooxs. So there was no opposition whatsoever in the gover- 
nors’ conference ? 

Governor Strarron. None that I know of. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you know of the ones who have not signed letters 
for you to present to the committee, is there any opposition among 
those who have not signed letters, or was that just an inadvertence 
or oversight or failure to act? 
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Governor Srratron. I imagine it would be the fact that there 
wasn’t time for them to contact us before this meeting was held last 
week. I suspect if there was any strong opposition they would have 
expressed it in letters saying so, but the general opinion, I am sure, 
is strongly in favor of maintaining the guard strength, although, of 
course, it isn’t as apparent in some States as perhaps it is in others. 

In my own State of Illinois, for instance, we have a tremendous 
internal security problem. We have, as I pointed out, a huge invest- 
ment in armories, and we are very much concerned about this situa- 
tion. I would say that the vast majority of the States feel the same 
way. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, in Illinois you have a tremendous organization 
in the National Guard and well-balanced, workable, efficient, as shown 
by your statement. 

rovernor Stratton. We think so, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. So as far as this position that you present today is 
concerned among the Governors, you have heard of and know of no 
opposition to their position ? 

Governor Srratron. If any such opposition exists, they certainly 
haven’t expressed it. 

Now, does the committee have any questions that they would like 
to ask of any of the Governors while they are here? It isn’t often 
that this subcommittee has such an illustrious group of governors 
here to talk to. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, this is the first time in several years 
that I have had an opportunity to appear before a committee—and 
the last time I did it, I was sitting up where you gentlemen are, in 
the Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. It would take some of the responsibility off of the 
committee if you would sit up with us now, maybe. 

Mr. Bray has been wanting to ask a question. 

Mr. Bray. I do not want to ask a question, Governor Stratton, but 
I am very happy that the governors have shown an interest in this 
most important matter by coming here. I believe that it has brought 
to the attention of the officials of our Army and the Department of 
Defense, the grave mistake they are making in attempting to—TI will 
say advisedly—wreck the National Guard. I do not say that is the 
intention, and I do not know who is to blame for it. It is very hard 
to tell who it is who puts the sign of the Indian on the guard, so to 
speak. 

I believe that statements such as you gentlemen have made, consid- 
ering your influence in your positions, will strike one of the greatest 
blows for a sane national defense that can be done, and T am sure 
every member of this committee realizes the importance of our Re- 
serve system. 

We have been trying to bring that to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of the Army. Perhans they 
will hear your voice a little better than they heard ours. We cer- 
tainly hope so. 

Governor Srratron. Thank you. 

I think one of the things often overlooked is the dual mission of 
the guard, and the taxnayers are actually getting 2 for the price of 1 
with this type of highly trained organization: A fine national Re- 
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serve and, at the same time, a very much needed internal security 
force for the preservation of individual States. 

Mr. Price. I would just like to compliment the Governors also. In 
this committee, as you know, they are strong for the guard, but I 
just wondered if you fellows could help us to jar loose some of the 
funds we have already appropriated for armories, and things of that 
nature. 

In other words, we go through here very often and they hang up on 
appropriations we make, and authorizations we make from time to 
time. I would like to ask you, sir, because you represent a very im- 
portant State: can you conceive of the amount of money that would be 
spent to keep this National Guard up to 400,000, compared with that 
required to keep it at 360,000, it would be about $38 million. 

Can you conceive of any place that money could be spent over the 
country—to offset the recession, for one thing ? 

We talk about increasing foreign aid and taking other steps in the 
country. It seems this $38 million could be better spent here than 
anywhere else I could think of, along that line. It just doesn’t make 
sense if we are talking about doing these other things and at the same 
time cut back the National Guard, forgetting even the security part 
of the program. 

Governor Srratron. I agree very thoroughly with you in that view- 
point. Of course, this question of not spending pledged funds is very 
difficult for us in the States because we enter into our budget making 
and appropriating by the State legislature in good faith. We appro- 
priate what we think we are going to use. 

What we think we are going to use and what we appropriate is 
budgeted along the line of what we feel is a firm commitment of the 
Federal Government, and when that commitment isn’t met it poses 
very great difficulties for us. 

There is one other point here that it may be digressing a little bit, 
but I don’t think so and that is this question of the relationship of 
the Reserve training program to that of the guard. 

I think that is very important. We haven’t talked about it a great 
deal. We have been more concerned about the numerical strength. 
But my personal feeling is that we could do a great deal more with 
our money, perhaps almost twice as much, if we would put this back 
to a 3 months basic training period with the Federal end of it— 
Army—and then let the States at home provide over a period of time 
the additional training that is necessary in the advanced field. If 
we do that we would get more for our money and at the same time, 
cause a lot less dislocation of the education, employment, and so forth, 
and home life of these young people. 

Mr. Price. In other words, if you want to save money you should 
save half of it training 1 man 3 months as compared to 6 and train 
more of them. 

General Srrarron. That is right. 

We would actually be able to train at least a third more and maybe 
twice as many, and do it I think, better because you would be able to 
bring them back and over a longer period of time do a better job 
locally in giving them advance courses. 

Mr. Price. It has not been very long since the Defense Department 
was asking for UMT, and I have been a supporter. It is strange that 
they would ask for such measures as that, and then when they get a 
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chance to get a program moving, they come along with such an act 
as this. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. I was going to refer to point 5 that you make on 
page 9 of your statement. 

Upon what do you base that question of having 3 months’ training 
rather than 6 months’ training ? 

Have you consulted with your military advisers and is that simply 
your own opinion ? 

Governor Srratron. Naturally, I support that opinion but it is 
arrived at by considerable discussion not only with my own adjutant 
general, General Boyle, who is here today, who has had great experi- 
ence—he was in World War I, World War IT, and Korea, and—but 
also in discussing it with governors and military advisers in other 
States. 

Of course, I think that this committee, itself, has gone a long way 
in trying to make workable this training program. In fact, I don’t 
think it would have worked if you didn’t have the type of under- 
standing which was arrived at by this committee when this thing 
was about to blow up in our faces a short time ago. 

Mr. Devereux. Have you had any trouble getting recruits into 
the 6 months’ training program ? 

Governor Strarron. Not to my knowlec Ige. 

As a matter of fact, I would like to point out something else along 
this line. 

We are one of the States and I think there are 36, who now have 
an Officer training program from the ranks. We just started that 
a year ago, and we are now giving these youngsters who come into 
the ranks a chance to get their second lieutenant commission by going 
to special schools over a period of 2 years, right within the guard, 
itself, which I think is a fine development. ‘And about two-thirds 
of the States are going into that, 

Mr. Devereux. The evidence so far we have had before the com- 
mittee has indicated that we have no trouble whatsoever in getting 
people to go into the 6-month training period. 

Governor Stratron. Of course, the 6-month training period was 
better than having to be away longer than that, but my feeling is 
if you can get twice as much training for the taxpayer’s dollar and 

cause less dislocation in the home and community life of these young 
people that 

Mr, Devereux. Do you think you can train as well in 3 months? 

Governor Stratron. They would still come back and get additional 
training through the State units. 

Mr. Deverevx. I appreciate that, but do you think you can give as 
sound advanced training in the second 3 months—in the National 
Guard as you can if they are on active duty ? 

Governor Stratron. We believe that very definitely, yes. As a 
matter of fact, it might be more effective because we have them closer 
to home, they are not subject to some of the disturbances that occur 
when are taken at that age away from their home community. 

Mr. Devereux. If they go away for 3 months I can not see why 
they can’t stay for 6. However, I don’t see how you can have a firm 
position and say they can be trained as well at home, for the advanced 
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training—that is the additional 3 months, as they can be working 24 
hours a day on active duty. In this training as set up today, there is a 
question as to whether we are getting the effective training we might 
get during that 6 months. Some of us believe very strongly that we 
could get more for our money and do a better job by bringing them 
back after 3 months basic. 

Mr. Deverevx. I would be open to some sort of supporting evidence 
that would support your position. 

We thrashed that all out, of course, in the original act, and came up 
with the conclusion. 

Now, we can go on, then—you say a minimum of 50,000 3-month 
trainees be authorized for the Army National Guard. Now, is that 
50,000 every 3 months ? 

Governor Srrarron. No, the way it is today, you are training about 
22,000 in the current budget. 

Now, with approximately the same amount of money you could 
train about 35,000 to 40,000, and to do a really good job you probably 
should train 50,000. 

In other words, you would be doing about twice the job with the 
number of trainees that you are today, and I think the present figure 
is about 22,000. 

Mr. Devereux. You believe to keep the guard up to strength and 
need in these new and younger men, that 50,000 would be sufficient ? 

Governor Srrarron. We think that is a reasonable figure, It is 
about double what you are getting under the 6-months program. 

Mr. Deveretx. That is why everybody i is up here hollering right 
now. They are not allowed to send the number of people who are 
necessary in order to support a 400,000-troop basis for the National 
Guard. 

Governor Srratron. This would increase it considerably. 

Mr. Devereux. I know it would merease it bet even so, would that 
be sufficient? 

Governor Srrarron. We have heard 50,000, I have heard some say 
60,000, but 50,000 we felt, we would be reasonably sure of supporting 
the guard in its present training program. 

Mr. Devereux. No further questions. 

Mr. Prmsry. I would like to express my appreciation, my thanks, 
and my sincere commendation to you and to your colleagues for the 
splendid statements which you have made here, today. 

I think that you have held up about every facet of this vital pro- 
gram for the inspection of this committee. 

So far as T am concerned, I want to assure you that I find myself 
in deep sympathy and a stanch supporter of the views that you have 
so well expressed here today, and I can assure you that we will give 
this matter very careful consideration along the lines that you have 
suggested. 

I think it is something quite inspiring to me that you should take 
so much time from your “busy schedules to come here, and give us the 
benefit of your views in such an able and statesmanlike way as you 
and your colleagues among the governors have done here today. 

Thank you very much. 

Governor Srarron. Thank you for the very generous remarks. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to associate myself with the remarks of 
our most able chairman of this committee and other members, in their 
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commendation of you distinguished governors and distinguished 
American citizens. 

You have come here, and presented this matter to us, and I want 
to say as one member of this committee—I can’t speak for the others— 
I imagine I have a view similar to theirs but I can speak for myself 
in saying that I am very strongly opposed to this proposed cut, both 
for the N National Guard, and the Regular Army Reserve. 

I think that now, of all times, it would be an act of folly to bring 
about this proposed cut. I think that if there ever was a time in the 
history of our country when we needed a strong Reserve, it is now. 

I believe—I don’t know for certain, of course—but I feel that we 
can, and will find some way to prevent it. 

Governor Sratrron. Thank you. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that, although it wasn’t included in the 
testimony, because I felt they would have w ays of expressing them- 
selves directly to the committee, that the various veterans organiza- 
tions including some of their national officers have also sent statements 
to the governors expressing their willingness to support this program. 

Mr. Brooxs. I might say Governor Stratton, tomorrow morning we 
are going to hear from the American Legion, and by the way, your 
State has some very able representatives very high up in the Legion 
program, and I know of several who have urged a 3-month program, 
or a 16-week training program from that source. 

I do know that several years ago, the American Legion made very 
extensive presentations to this committee, and the committee was very 
much impressed by the 3-months training program. 

We didn’t get to it, we adopted another program, and this is a 6- 
months program and we are pleased that you find that it is working 
well in the Illinois Guard, with the same support you find from the 
other governors who are here, today. 

I want to ask you one question—it is more or less of a statement— 
I have been doing a little figuring, here, and on page 4 of your state- 
ment you show the cost of the guard, the Illinois Guard, for operating 
expenses runs somewhere less than $8 million per annum. That is 
you show in 1 place $4,795,000 in Federal funds. 

Governor Srarron. That is page 5, is it not, Mr. Chairman, instead 
of page 4? Isthat what you are referring to? 

Mr. Brooks. You say, “In February a total of $4,795,250 in Federal 
funds has been apportioned to the State of THlinois Nee support of the 
guard, and for a period from 1957, July 1957 to June 1958, you spent 
a total of $2,903,000 of State funds. It is a little less than $8 million 
per year for operating the Illinois National Guard. 

Isn’t that substantially correct ? 

Governor Srrarron. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you have 11,000 officers and men. 

And according to my figures, that will figure for individual, for 
trained National Guardmen, something like $700 per man ? 

Governor Stratron. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Which from the standpoint of sheer value in dollar 
spending I don’t think you will equal in defense purposes anywhere 
under any system. 

Governor Srrarron. I think you are correct. 
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Mr. Brooks. We do appreciate your testimony, and that of Gover- 
nor Aronson of Montana, Governor Blair of Missouri, and Governor 
McKeldin of Maryland. 

We know that you came directly from the governors’ conference in 
Colorado, straight here to this committee, and therefore, we doubly 
apprec iate your appearance this afternoon. 

If there are no further questions I am going to suggest this, that 
when the subcommittee adjourns, that you have an opportunity to 
meet the members of the subcommittee, and they can come down and 
shake hands with you and the rest of your delegation, here. 

Governor Strratron. Thank you. 

That will be a real pleasure. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Smart has one document he wants to put in the 
record. 

Mr. Smarr. The subcommittee has a statement of Gov. Joe Foss of 
South Dakota, for inclusion in the committee record, at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Gov. JOE J. Foss oF THE STATE OF SoUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you have had presented to. 
you in 5 days of hearings a great deal of fact and comment bearing on the role 
of the Army National Guard in our Nation’s defense. You are aware, also, 
that the National Guard plays an extremely important role in each State of 
this Union and in each of the more than 2,500 communities in which units are 
located. 

The committee is to be complimented on the manner in which it has ap- 
proached this important problem and for its determined effort to bring forth 
all of the pertinent facts in order that it may reach decisions that will be in 
the best interest of the country’s defense, and of its economy. 

We all realize, of course, that as the tactics, strategy and weapons of war are 
advanced, we must advance the training of those who man the weapons and 
maneuver on the battlefield. This is true for the professional soldier and 
equally as true for the citizen-soldiers who serve in our National Guard and 
in the other Reserve components. 

I have been associated with the National Guard of South Dakota for a great 
many years, having served prior to World War II with the 147th Field Artil- 
lery Battalion. 

Following that conflict, I had the privilege of helping to organize the 175th 
Fighter Squadron of the South Dakota Air National Guard. As Governor, I 
have remained close to our National Guard, and have continued to observe 
the training of both our Army and Air units. 

I am proud, and I am certain this is so with the members of this committee, 
of the patriotism and devotion to duty that is typical of our National Guards- 
men. This desire to serve, the spirit and the price of unit, which exists in our 
National Guard, and the community support that is evident throughout the 
Nation, are important factors to be considered in your study of the problem 
at hand. 

Combine these elements—a desire to engage in the most advanced type train- 
ing possible for a Civilian component, patriotism, unit pride, and community 
support—and you have, in my opinion, a force which can be counted on to accept 
any responsibility in national defense and fulfill its assigned mission. All of 
these elements are present in our National Guard. 

There is one element lacking in the Army's Reserve component program. This 
is stability. I am of the firm belief that if the Army and the Department of 
Defense could stabilize its Reserve component programs, these important seg- 
ments of the national defense team would become immeasurably stronger and 
a great deal more efficient. 

I understand there has been presented to this committee some testimony 
bearing on this specific problem, the lack of stability in the Reserve program. 
Permit me to, just briefly, tell you what the frequent changes in policies af- 
fecting the Army National Guard have occasioned in iny State. 
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Following the passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, the Department 
of Defense urged a rapid buildup in our Reserve forces. I know that in South 
Dakota both our National Guard and Army Reserve units undertook intensive 
recruiting to enlist as many young men as possible. The extended period of 
Reserve obligation for the young men who took the 6-month training program 
was such as to discourage a great many from enlisting. 

When this period was shortened and the program opened to a larger age group, 
thousands of young men flocked to National Guard armories and Army Reserve 
training centers, seeking to enlist. 

The country was on its way to giving military training on a voluntary basis 
to a great portion of its youth. Hardly had this been put into effect, however, 
than the policies were reversed. The concept of a sizable, well-trained Reserve 
force, which would have afforded military training to a large percentage of 
American youth, was pitched out the window. Both Guard and Reserve units 
were directed to clamp on the lid. 

This, in my opinion, was poor economics and I can’t see how it is justified frum 
a military standpoint. If this switch in concept was dictated by dollar thinking, 
and if this same thinking is responsible for current proposals to reduce the 
strength of the Army Natonal Guard, I question its wisdom. 

When the Department of Defense was encouraging enlistments, just a few 
short months ago, the Army National Guard in South Dakota was built up to a 
strength of 4,169. That strength, highest in our history, was reached in March 
just 1 year ago. It was encouraging to see our units at a strength level where 
they could engage in really effective training. 

As the result of strength ceilings imposed last spring, it was necessary to cut 
back the strength of the Army National Guard. We have reduced strength in 
recent months in South Dakota by 348 to our present total of 3,821. 

I am sure you realize that this off-and-on policy keeps our people at the local 
level in turmoil. I am sure it is discouraging to a unit commander to fire en- 
thusiasm in his men, only to find that when this enthusiasm is at a high point he 
must direct them to stop recruiting and prepare to cut back strength. 

IT would like to leave this thought with the committee. <A firm stabilized Re- 
serve program, with as few changes in basic policies as possible, will, in my 
opinion, give this Nation a stronger, more efficient Reserve force. 

Mr. Brooks. Your Congressman, Mr. Sid Simpson, wanted to have 
a word or two, and before we adjourn and come down and shake hands 
with you—Sid, did you want to have a word or two, here, or would you 
prefer to take some time tomorrow / 

Mr. Stmpson, This is the first time in 16 years since I have been in 
Congress that I have been invited to inflict my wisdom upon the 
military affairs. 

I am happy to appear here with these four governors. Mrs. Simp- 
son thinks I am in good company when I am in the company of 
governors. 

I sustain the position of the governors on the National Guard. 

I take that position from learning it the hard way. 

In World War I, my father was a Republican member of the Legis- 
lature in Illinois, and Frank Lowden was the Representative and war- 
time Governor. 

War was declared and I went down to St. Louis and enlisted in the 
Missouri National Guard. I found out later after Harry Truman 
became the President, that he was in that same division, and he 
hasn’t. found out that I served in it yet. 


— 
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That is the very reason I sustain the governors’ position. I learned 
the hard way. I absolutely think—I don’t know that anybody touched 
on it here tod: ay—that the National Guard is an auxiliary, or can be, 
of the civilian defense organization. They are talking about fire 
departments and pumpers and so forth to put out fires in the case 
of an air raid, and I think the [linois National Guard and the other 
national guards can certainly be put to good service upon the call 
of the governors in the case of an air raid. I am for their position. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Now, we still have Congressman Brown, here, but. I am going to 
ask him and the other Members of Congress who are here from the 
States represented by the governors and other States, if they wish 
to make an appearance before the committee, that we will give them 
ample time and be glad to have their statements. 

‘Tomorrow morning, the subcommittee meets at 10 o'clock. If there 
is no objection, we will have the Secretary of the Army present as 
the first witness. 

Who are the other witnesses, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. We have the Secretary of the Army, the Assistant 
Secretary for Manpower and Personnel, Mr. Hugh Milton, General 
Erickson, and Major General Pallidano, Director of Reserve Affairs. 

Mr. Bray. When are we going to have the executive meeting? 

Mr. Smarr. That is it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Tomorrow morning, and following the testimony we 
will probably have a short executive meeting of the subcommittee. 

Governor Strrarron. Mr. Chairman, did I understand you to say 
that the National Commander of the American Legion was going to 
testify ? 

Mr. Brooks. The American Legion is due to be here in the morn- 
ing as the first witness. 

Governor Srrarron. I would like to point out with a little pride 
if you don’t mind my mentioning it that the new commander repre- 
senting the Legion 1s an [linois man, has had great experience in 
the National Guard, and is now a brigadier general, in the Reserve 
and also served as one of the three members of the Illinois Veterans 
Commission, and has for many years under at least three governors, 
so he is thoroughly familiar with this operation from the ground up, 
as well as having the distinguished position of being National Com- 
mander of the Legion. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Governor. He is a very elo- 
quent speaker and a very able American. I heard him just the other 
night. 

Now, if there is no further business then the subcommittee will 
stand adjourned and I hope that the members of the subcommittee 
will go down and shake hands with the governors who have been 
our distinguished guests here today. 
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(The following statements were submitted for insertion in the 
record :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. OvERTON Brooks, 
House Armed Services Committee, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1. 

DEAR Mr. Brooks: The information presented below and attached inclosure 
are in response to questions from your subcommittee on 24 February 1958 dur- 
ing hearing on Army National Guard affairs. 

The recruiting and publicity costs of the Reserve components of the Army are 
as follows: 


Fiseal year Fiscal year 














1958 1959 
Army National Guard_......-.....-- alae a sabia taetinahalaci ei aaaiad $359, 000 $360, 000 
United States Army Reserve--_-_._.-_......---.-- aemuentis pote s~ steam 340, 000 309, 000 





(The above funds for the United States Army Reserve include $133,000 in 
fiscal year 1958 and $135,000 in fiscal year 1959 for ROTC brochures and other 
material distributed to high-school students. ) 

Comparative costs for an enlisted man of the Active Army, Army National 
Guard and United States Army Reserve are contained in the attached inclosure. 

Sincerely, 


J. H. MICHAELIS, 
Major General, Chief of Legislative Liaison, 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE Deputy CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1958. 
OPS OD WH 11 
Memorandum for: Chief, Legislative Liaison. 
Subject: Answer to a question posed by Congressman Winstead, member, Sub- 
committee No. 1, House Armed Services Committee. 
1. It is requested that the following information be submitted for inclusion 
in the record of the proceedings of the above committee, February 24, 1958: 
Question. Is there any ammunition in the basement gymnasium of the school? 
Answer. There is no small arms ammunition in the school. 
2. The above information has been approved by the Secretary. 
F. T. PACHLER, 
Brigadier General, GS, 
Director of Operations, ODCSCOPS 
(For the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Memorandum for: The Chairman of Subcommittee No. 1, House Armed Services 
Committee. 

Subject: Reply to question asked at hearing on February 26, 1958. 

In compliance with request of the counselor of Subcommittee No. 1, Mr. 
Charles F. Ducander, the attached information is provided. 


L. M. Taytor, Jr., 
(For J. H. Michaelis, Major General, GS, Chief of Legislative Liaison). 


Question. Can you estimate how many specialists will have to be retrained in 
converting to a pentomic division? 

Answer. Based upon a full strength pentomic infantry division, a total of 707 
specialists must receive additional school training. The average length of these 
school courses is 13144 weeks. The length of the individual courses ranges from 
2 to 66 weeks. 

Based upon a full strength pentomic armored division, a total of 883 special- 
ists must be given additional school training. The average length of these 
school courses is 12 weeks. The length of the individual courses range from 
2 to 27 weeks. 





STATE OF COLORADO ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
COLORADO NATIONAL GUARD, 
Denver, Colo., January 16, 1958. 
Hon. Gorpon ALLOTT, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR ALLOTT: For the past several months, articles in the Army 
Times and other service journals have appeared in reference to reductions in 
strength of the Army National Guard. 

The Department of the Army has had a committee working for a long period 
of time on a new troop basis for the Regular Army as well as all civivilan 
components. 

I recently attended some National Guard Association committee meetings in 
Washington, D. C., on January 4 and 5 and at that time I was informed of the 
severity of the reductions. 

For fiscal year 1959, the Secretary of Defense has recommended to the President 
a reduction of 10 percent in strength and budget for the Army National Guard. 
This means that next fiscal year, the Army National Guard will be reduced 
from 400,000 officers and enlisted men to 360,000 aggregate strength. This also 
means a reduction of 10 percent in the budget. 

During our National Guard Association conference in Louisville, Ky., October 
1957, Secretary of the Army, Mr. Brucker, assured us that our strength would 
be maintained at 400,000. 
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For the fiscal year 1960, the Department of the Army is proposing a new 
troop basis for the Army National Guard which would further reduce the Army 
Guard by inactivating some 4 to 6 National Guard divisions and inactivating 
some 40 percent of nondivisional units, of the Army Guard. 

All of our Colorado Army units are nondivisional battalions. Our battalions 
are all artillery battalions of a corps and army type. Our units are all of a 
tactical support type of unit. We have no divisional units. We have seven 
artillery battalions and a medical battalion. In the new troop basis, we stand 
to lose in Colorado, at least three battalions. 

There is no doubt in my mind that our concepts and policies for a future war 
must change from time to time. The National Guard has no fault to find with 
changes in organization and weapons. In August 1955, we converted our infantry 
regiment, tank and engineer battalions to seven artillery battalions. We did 
this at a request of the Department of the Army because the Army desired more 
artillery. We are again willing and ready to convert to any new type of unit 
and weapon. But the Department of the Army wants to do away with 1,200 units 
out of our presently organized 5,500 Army National Guard units. These units 
are all going concerns. As I stated previously, we will lost at least three 
battalions in Colorado. 

There should be no thought of inactivating a guard unit in a community which 
has been willing to support such a unit. Over the years, communities have 
assisted us in securing title to land upon which we could build an armory. Since 
1951, we have constructed six new armories in Colorado and in every instance. 
the local mayor and city council purchased the land for the new armory. 

The proposal to reduce the Army National Guard some 30 to 40 percent within 
the next 2 years is to place all our faith in rockets and missiles. My opinion on 
all this is that we are putting all our eggs in one basket. 

I understand that hearings on the new troop basis will start in early February 
before Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Armed Services Committee. Mr. Overton 
srooks of Louisiana is chairman of Subcommittee No, 1, 

I have discussed all this at some length with Gov. Stephen L. R. MeNichols. 
I might add that many of the governors are quite disturbed over the new pro- 
posals to be made. 

I am requesting your support for our National Guard program as follows: 

1. The present strength of the Army National Guard should remain at 
400,000. 

2. The existing 27 National Guard divisions should be retained and 
changed only in accordance with changing tables of organization. 

3. Modification of nondivisional National Guard units should be ac- 
complished by reorganization, redesignation and conversion. 

I am sure that the new troop basis when presented to Mr. Brooks committee 
will cause many long hearings and discussions. 

I believe you fully appreciate the fact that the disbandment of a considerable 
number of National Guard units will affect many communities in every State. 
Every State has made a solid contribution to the guard in facilities that have 
been acquired. 

I am attaching a clipping from the January 4 copy of Army Times, quoting 
Senator James Russell and Mr. Overton Brooks, who have stated that they are 
disturbed over new proposals that they have heard. 

I am requesting your support in this grave problem confronting the National 
Guard of Colodaro and the United States. 

Sincerely, 
IrvInG O. SCHAKFER, 
Major General, Colorado National Guard, The Adjutant General. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, STATE OF MIssourr, 
Jefferson City, January 30, 1958. 
Hon. Leonor K. SuLtivan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SutitivAn: I strongly protest the reduction of strength in the Army 
National Guard proposed in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1959. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1958 there were approximately 435,000 members 
in the Army National Guard, now in the process of reduction to 400,000 by June 30, 
1958. 
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The President's budget for fiscal year 1959 includes only sufficient funds to 
support an enrolled strength of 360,000 in the Army National Guard, representing 
a total loss of 75,000 guardsmen during fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 

I am informed that a 4-division reduction is being applied to the Active Army 
which approximates 20 percent, and that a similar reduction is being planned 
for the Army National Guard. This could mean the loss of 5 or 6 National 
Guard divisions and a corresponding reduction in nondivisional units. 

Specifically, for Missouri, this would mean the minimum loss of 22 existing 
organiaztions, units in operation; units with personnel, equipment, facilities, 
and units with an historical background and tradition. 

It would mean the discharge of approximately 1,700 voluntarily participating 
Missouri citizen soldiers; the return shipment of tons of arms, equipment, and 
supplies ; and the closing of armories and facilities. 

It would be a slap in the face to 22 Missouri communities which have supported 
their guard units and regard them as corporate parts of their organized society. 

In this time of international tension and danger, rising costs and tremendous 
expenditures for national defense, such a program is basically unrealistic, eco- 
nomically wasteful, and foolishly extravagant. 

From the national viewpoint, it would seem reasonable to strengthen the 
Reserve components while reducing the Active Army. And in strengthening the 
Reserve components it would seem reasonable to nurture strength and let neces- 
sary loss fall to weakness. Yet, while the President’s budget will cut the Army 
National Guard, declared by the Congress as “an integral part of the first line 
defenses of this Nation,” from 435,000 on June 30, 1957, to 360,000 on June 30, 
1959, it will increase the Army Reserve from 260,000 to 300,000 in the same 
period. 

As to Missouri, between April 16, 1957, and September 30, 1957, strength ceil- 
ings imposed by the Department of the Army caused the enlisted strength of the 
Army Guard to be reduced from 7,703 to 7,188, a loss of 515. These were dis- 
charged or transferred to inactive status, many unwillingly. 

Then on October 25, 1957, the strength ceiling was increased to 8,672 officers 
and men, a net gain of 667—152 more than the loss suffered during the period 
immediately prior to September 30, 1957. 

But to fill the 667 newly acquired vacancies only 469 spaces to 6-month active 
duty training were allowed for the remainder of fiscal year 1958, the require- 
ment being that the others be filled by enlisting servicemen released with an 
obligation, and other veterans. I have a thorough study made of this source 
and am convinced that it will not supply the needed manpower. 

The limitation of spaces for 6-month trainees is in direct violation of the 
statement, quoted below, made by Secretary of the Army, Mr. Brucker, before 
the Adjutants General Association of the United States in April 1957: “I want 
to set at rest right now any apprehension the guard may have that the Army 
will set up any limiting quotas which might delay training for some young 
men. * * * Whenever the States are ready to have National Guard enlistees 
trained, the Army will receive them for training regardless of whether the 
training load is balanced or unbalanced.” My adjutant general reports that 
both elements of the above statement have been violated. 

The present allocation to Missouri of 8,672 officers and men is based upon 
an overall Army National Guard strength of 400,000. Neither the National nor 
State strength should be reduced, and the Army should fulfiill its promise to 
receive 6-month trainees as necessary in order to maintain those strengths. 

I depend on the Missouri National Guard for State emergencies, as do all 
governors. Since coming to office in January 1957 I have called out elements of 
the Army National Guard on four occasions of tornado, flood, and storm, the 
most notable being that of the Kansas City tornado in May 1957 in which the 
Kansas City elements of the guard were of outstanding service to our distressed 
citizens. 

Any further reduction of the Missouri National Guard from its present posi- 
tion in a 400,000 national structure would be uncalled for, wasteful, and 
dangerous. 

I ask your help to support a program assuring— 

1. Appropriations sufficient to maintain the Army National Guard at an 
overall strength of 400,000, exclusive of those who are taking 6-month active 
duty for training. 

2. Appropriations sufficient for 6-month training to cover the number of men 
needed to maintain a guard strength of 400,000, as guaranteed previously by 
the President and Army Secretary. 
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3. Retention in the forthcoming new Reserve Forces troop basis all of the 
guard’s existing divisional and nondivisional units, making such conversions or 
redesignations necessary to provide the new type pentomic units. 

4. The Army to maintain all guard units on the same level of manning, equip- 
ment, and amount of training. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
J.T. Bia, Jr., Governor. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, February 11, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am concerned about the future of our National 
Guard and the weakening of our defense forces; particularly because the budget 
just presented to the Congress only provides for a strength of 360,000 in the 
Army National Guard for 1959—a reduction from its present authorized strength 
of 400,000—and also because I understand that the Secretary of the Army is 
about to recommend to the Brooks subcommittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee a reduction of the National Guard divisions from 27 to 21, and a 
further reduction of approximately 1,200 company-size units that are not part of 
the divisions. 

I am so concerned over this situation that I have written a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States asking him to take appropriate action to prevent this 
reduction taking place. I am attaching a copy of my letter to the President for 
your information. 

Should such a reduction be put into effect, practically every congressional 
district in California will be affected; because we will lose approximately 80 
company-size units, and we will have to discharge from the Army National 
Guard in California over 2,000 officers and enlisted men from our present 
strength of approximately 22,500. 

I am writing to request you to indicate your concern to the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee in order that we may preserve the present 
strength and units of the National Guard, and that its effectiveness not be 
impaired. 

Cordially, 
}OODWIN J. KNIGHT, Governor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. OveRTON Brooks, M. C., 
Chairman of Subcommittee No. 1, 
House Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR OvERTON: This letter refers to my great concern over the future of our 
National Guard program and the security of our States and our national defense. 

The President’s budget recommendation would provide for a strength of 
360,000 officers and men in the Army National Guard for fiscal 1959. This pro- 
posed reduction of 40,000 less than the 400,000 officers and men authorized for 
the current fiscal year, coupled with the required reduction of 35,000 from the 
peak Army National Guard strength of last May, means the loss of 75,000 officers 
and men within less than 2 years. Such a reduction not only imposed upon the 
fine men who seek to best serve their Nation but also weakens our National 
Guard program to a point where a question under the second amendment to the 
Constitution might be raised. 

Another proposal, now under consideration in the Department of Defense, is 
even more serious considering its potential effect on the Army National Guard. 
It is reported that the Army is considering a cut of about 20 percent in the 
number of company- and detachment-sized units in the troop basis of the Army 
National Guard. This proposal, if carried out, would result in the elimination 
of about 1,200 of the 5,500 currently active units. It occurs to me that this pro- 
posal infringes on the right of Congress under section 8 of the Constitution. 

These actions, if permitted, would result in the release of guardsmen presently 
serving their Nation and the denial of others of an opportunity to enter and 
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receive military training through the National Guard. This would greatly 
weaken our ability to defend our Nation. 

These actions also would result in unnecessary waste of the millions of dollars 
invested by the Federal and the State governments during the past 10 years to 
create and support a strong National Guard. 

I trust that your committee will inquire carefully into both of these proposals 
to protect the security of our Government and to assist the States and their 
National Guards to remain strong and able to defend this nation. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, your friend, 
E. C. GATHINGS. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL G. ROGERS OF FLORIDA RELATIVE TO THE PROPOSED REDUCTION 
OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to express my views relative to the 
proposed reduction in our National Guard to 860,000 men—40,000 less than its 
current authorized strength—as called for in the President’s budget recently sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

The National Guard provides the United States with an ever-present force 
ready to defend the home front. American history and tradition are built on the 
fact that our Nation depends on the citizen-soldier for defense. There are sound 
reasons for this practice. Since the National Guard is composed entirely of 
volunteers who perform their assigned duties solely out of patriotism, the spirit 
of National Guard units is high. 

From the beginning of our Nation, leaders in Government and military have 
recognized that cuts in the Regular services must be counterbalanced by increases 
in the Reserve forces. With small Regular forces, only by having strong, well- 
trained reserves can we maintain the military power necessary to assure that we 
will be safe from attack. And in the long history of the United States, the Na- 
tional Guard has proved again and again that it can best, in time of peril, supple- 
ment the Regular Forces with units ready to move and to fight. 

I have received many letters and telegrams for my district, and other parts of 
Florida, protesting any cut in the National Guard. The Palm Beach post had this 
to say: 

“As they did at the start of World War II, our National Guard men have more 
than once proved to be the ‘line backers’ that made America a formidable military 
power despite its chronic state of unpreparedness for war. These citizen soldiers 
are the miunte men of modern times. 

“Perhaps the coming of the space age has made them obsolete? Perhaps. We 
will venture to doubt it, and submit that the burden of proof is on those who now 
propose to thin their ranks. 

“If, as we have been repeatedly told, the next war will be fought on our own 
land, would it not be wiser to strengthen, rather than weaken our home guard?” 

Considered solely from the viewpoint of national defense and from the fact 
that our Nation today faces peril from every side, it would be most unwise and 
surely foolhardy to cut the strength of the guard, and I want to add my potest 
to others in expressing my opposition to any cut in the National Guard. 


STATEMENT. OF Gov. Ropert B. MEYNER TO THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTER 


The State of New Jersey, at the request of the Federal Government, has spent 
millions of dollars to organize, house, and maintain a National Guard. In the 
last few years the Federal Government has assisted the States in a program of 
armory and other military construction. This was done not only because the 
militia concept was strong in our State, but also because the Federal Govern- 
ment requested this program to maintain an equitable balance between Active 
and Reserve Ferces. 

The construction of armories, the training of troops, the commissioning and 
promotion of officers, and the authorized strength of the National Guard have 
been controlled by Federal regulations and directives. The reorganization of 
the National Guard troop structure over the last few years has all been at 
the request of the Department of the Army to conform to the overall national 
defense requirement. Therefore, the National Guard, as now organized, 
housed, equipped, and trained, is the result of the Department of the Army’s 
planning and desires. 
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Now it is proposed to reduce our National Guard strength. It is intimated 
that corresponding reductions are being applied to the Army Reserve, but the 
losses in the latter case affect only authorized “paper” positions. 

It is a fact that the Army National Guard, under the proposed plans, would 
lose thousands of participating citizen-soldiers and be forced to disband organ- 
ized units housed in armories already constructed. 

While the proposed reduction appears to effect a substantial saving, we must 
recognize that this saving will waste the many State and Federal dollars 
invested in armories and other facilities which will be closed. This just doesn’t 
seem to be good business procedure. 

Rospert B. MEYNER, Governor. 

MArcH 1958. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1958. 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
Chairman, Subcommittce No. 1, 
House Committee on Armed Services, 
United States House of Representatives. 

DreAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: With your permission I am submitting herewith for 
inclusion in the record of the hearings of your House Armed Services Sub- 
committee on National Guard strength in relation to national defense copies 
of letters received by me relative to your subcOmmittee’s present subject 
interest. 

In so doing, I should like to add my expression of strong support for the 
most serious consideration before any decision is reached which would have 
the effect of reducing the overall strength of the National Guard, thereby 
eliminating a great many guard units. 

Il should also like to express my complete agreement with the Honorable 
George Docking, Governor of the State of Kansas, in his belief that ‘“‘we must 
maintain a balanced Defense Establishment, in spite of the progress in the 
missile program, and that the proposed reduction in the size of the Regular 
Army can best be offset by maintaining a strong National Guard.” 

Thanking you for your consideration, and with best regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
Member of Congress. 


STATE OF KANSAS, 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Topeka, January 20, 1958. 
Hon. J. FLroyp BREEDING, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEA CONGRESSMAN BREEDING: The President’s budget has been submitted to 
the Congress and in the line item entitled “Army National Guard” in the De- 
partment of the Army section of the budget, the strength which the Army 
National Guard must be reduced by the end of fiscal year 1959, June 30, 
is 360,000. This is a cut of 40,000 in fiscal year 1959 under the 400,000 floor 
which the President said would be retained under the guard in his public state- 
ment during the controversy of 6-month trainees last spring. The Army Na- 
tional Guard is presently being reduced from the 437,000 it had last spring to a 
maximum of 400,000, which must be reached by June 30, 1958, the end of the 
eurrent fiscal year. All personnel in the 6-month training program must be in- 
cluded in these reduced strength allowances. The military press has reported 
this and also the fact that there will be a reduction averaging 20 percent in the 
number of National Guard units in the United States and in some types of units 
this reduction will aggregate 40 percent. 

The present budget also provides that only $10 million of the $30 million 
appropriated and carried over last summer for armory construction and $3 million 
for nonarmory construction shall be released in fiscal year 1958. No construction 
funds are buigeted for fiscal year 1959 or fiscal year 1960, the explanation being 
that another $10 million of the current funds, previously appropriated, will be 
made available in fiscal year 1959 and another $10 million in fiscal year 1960. 











There is no reference to the utilization of the $3 million for nonarmory con- 
struction. 

To reach a strength of 360,000 by June 30, 1959, will seriously impair the 
efficiency of the Army National Guard of the United States, and to reduce the 
number of units will cause a tremendous problem for those communities in 
Kansas which have voted over $4 million in general obligation bonds in the 
past 3 years to provide the State matching funds for armory construction. 
Besides affording a continuing school and military training for the young men 
of these communities (Kansas has 64 cities which have guard units), the money 
return in Federal and State drill payments, minor local expenses, and federally 
paid local caretakers make a sizable industry in many of our county-seat towns. 

The United States Army Reserve, which is budgeted for an overall strength 
ceiling of 300,000 by the end of fiscal year 1958, is reduced 10 percent, also, and 
budgeted for a strength of 270,000 at the end of fiscal year 1959; but since the 
current paid drill strength of the Army Reserve is only 205,000, it will mean a 
gain of 65,000 for the United States Army Reserve program during the year, 
according to the military press. The Army, it is said, will show the Armed 
Services Committees that the guard has not made sufficient progress in signing 
up prior servicemen as volunteers and these men will be assigned to Army Re- 
serve units. At the present time there is great resentment, on the part of 
young men who have completed 2 years of service under the Selective Service 
System, against being forced to discharge their entire Reserve commitment. 
The 37,000 men now being released from the guard program, together with the 
40,000 to be released in fiscal year 1959, are all volunteers and if the gain of 
65,000 in the Army Reserve is achieved through the enforcement of penalties 
against the prior servicemen assigned to the Reserve units, it is anticipated that 
you will receive many individual complaints in the coming year. For your 
closer consideration with relation to the effect this program is going to have 
in your congressional district, I am attaching hereto a list of National Guard 
units and the towns in your district in which they are located and urge you to 
give some thought to which of the 3 or 4 cities, which are bound to lose units 
in your congressional district, you would give priority in disbanding. 

All of the official training reports and mobilization ready schedules indicate 
that the National Guard is in a high state of training, as a whole, in the United 
States and that is particularly true of the State of Kansas. National Guard 
units have been converted as to type many times in the past to meet the changes 
in weapons and tactics indicated as necessary by our military planners and 
conversion plans have been filed by Kansas, and I believe by all States, to con- 
vert the units to the new pentomic concept. Many of our officers are now taking 
courses at the Missile School of the Army at Fort Bliss and some of the National 
Guard units are being converted to onsite Niki installations. The National 
Guard is fully capable of meeting the challenge of conversion to any new struc- 
ture of organization required in modern warfare. 

I urge you to give the most serious consideration when this matter of reducing 
the overall strength of the guard and eliminating a great many units reaches 
final consideration in the current session of the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
JOE NICKELL, 
Major General, The Adjutant General 


THE STATE OF KANSAS, 
Topeka, Febrary 10, 1958. 
Hon. J. Froyp BREEDING, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Froyp: You have previously received a communication from my Chief 
of Staff, Maj. Gen. Joe Nickell, Adjutant General, concerning the 10 percent 
slash in Army National Guard strength proposed by the President in the Federal 
budget for fiscal year 1959, and a proposed reduction in the number of National 
Guard units. This would reduce the nationwide strength of the Army National 
Guard by 40,000 men to a strength of 360,000. 

The Kansas Army National Guard suffered a cut of more than 400 men under 
last year’s national strength reduction from 437,000 to 400,000. The proposed 
new reduction would force this State to discharge an additional 650 trained 
men, and may cause 20 cities to lose units of which they are proud and in 
which the entire communities are actively interested. At the same time, the 
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press reports the Russians continue to maintain 175 Army divisions, while we 
have only 15 divisions in active service. 

At the Governor’s Conference in Williamsburg, last year, we adopted a reso- 
lution favoring the Cordiner report which, it was reported, would save the Armed 
Forces several billion dollars a year in the cost of training technicians who are 
leaving the Armed Forces for more attractive pay outside the service. It ap- 
peared to us then, and it seems to me now, that favorable action on the Armed 
Forces pay bill as recommended by the Cordiner report would affect sufficient 
savings to maintain our National Guard and Reserve Forces at present strengths. 
I believe that we must maintain a balanced Defense Establishment, in spite of 
the progress in the missile program, and that the proposed reduction in the size 
of the Regular Army can best be offset by maintaining a strong National Guard. 

I urge you to do everything possible to maintain the fighting power of America’s 
27 National Guard divisions, and particularly the splendid Army National Guard 
of the State of Kansas. 

Sincerely, 
TEORGE DocKING, Governor, 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN A. CarroLt SUBMITTED TO THE House ARMED 
SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, FEBRUARY 28, 1958, ON ProposepD REDUCTION IN 
THE ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


On behalf of the Army National Guard units of the State of Colorado, I wish 
to thank this committee for its inquiry into the effects of the proposed reduction 
of 10 percent in the authorized strength ceiling for the National Guard. 

In the State of Colorado, all the National Guard units are nondivisional 
battalions. We have seven artillery battalions and a medical battalion. Our 
units are all of a tactical-support type. In the proposed new troop basis, the 
State of Colorado stands to lose at least three battalions. 

Naturally, concepts of national defense must change as new weapons are 
developed. In 1955 Colorado converted her Infantry regiment and tank and 
engineer battalions to the present seven artillery battalions. This was done at 
the request of the Department of the Army because the Army desired more 
artillery. Weare again ready and willing to convert to any new type of unit and 
weapon. But the present plans call for doing away with 1,200 units of our 
presently organized 5,500 units. This would deal a severe blow to the Colorado 
National Guard. 

I should like to urge, particularly, that no action be taken to deactivate any 
National Guard units in communities which have been willing to support such 
units. Over the years, communities in Colorado have assisted the State in se- 
curing title te land upon which armories could be built. Since 1951, six new 
armories have been constructed in Colorado and in every instance, the local 
Mayor and City Council purchased the land for the new armory. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure I need not emphasize at this hearing the splendid 
tradition of contribution to the national defense of our country which the 
colorado National Guard has made. I am now also concerned with the great 
loss of civie, worthwhile service which local National Guard units render to the 
communities in which they are organized. Their quick and dependable rallying 
to emergency calls of all types has been a source of help and assurance. Colo- 


rado needs her National Guard. I ask that no action be taken to reduce its 
effectiveness. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JAcK WESTLAND, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, SECOND DISTRICT 
OF WASHINGTON, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL GUARD MATTERS OF 
THE House ARMED SERVICES COMMITTER, FEBRUARY 27, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before this subcommittee because of recently 
disturbing information that has come to my attention with respect to proposed 
Department of the Army plans to reduce the National Guard by approximately 
six divisions. Together with reductions in nondivisional units, this will result 
in a nationwide reduetion of about 1,200 Organized Guard organizations. 

In addition, the proposed budget for fiscal 1959 provides only sufficient funds 
to support National Guard strength at 360,000 men and would require the dis- 
charge of 40,000 citizen-soldiers. 

If carried out, both of these plans could have a serious effect upon the Wash- 
‘ington National Guard. The history of National Guard units in the State of 
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Washington is a glorious one. When this Nation has been called to war, these 
guard units have responded to a man and have acquitted themselves on the 
field of battle in a way which has brought honor to their colors. 

Any cut in the budgeted strength would require a corresponding cut in the 
4,500 or more officers and men currently serving in the National Guard of my 
State. Even more disastrous would be a reduction in the number of units 
allotted to Washington. If the plan goes through, it is possible that Washington 
could lose its 41st Infantry Division and nondivisional units. 

A reduction in the number of units would force Washington to close all or 
part of its 26 armories. Besides denying the opportunity for military training 
at home to many young men, this would in some cases remove from the areas 
concerned a strong segment of the economy of the community. 

More than $6 million in Federal funds are expended annually in my State 
to support the Washington National Guard. This is equivalent to a sizable in- 
dustry, and a Vital one. The State in turn has produced the National Guard’s 
most outstanding antiaircraft defense system, which is being converted to Nike 
units, and shares with Oregon one of the best infantry divisions, the 41st. 

While our enemies count their divisions in the hundreds, it is inconceivable 
that we should make further reduction in the few divisions the Nation has in the 
active Army and National Guard components. 

Nowhere else but in the National Guard could we maintain a reservoir of 
trained men and ready weapons for the money expended. I believe we cannot 
afford to reduce this combat-ready defense in view of the many vital targets and 
vulnerable positions of Washington and other States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me the opportunity to present this state- 
ment in opposition to cuts in our national defense through reduction of our 
National Guard strength. 





GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, 
Chicago, Ill., February 24, 1958. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear ConGRESSMAN: Attached is copy of resolution adopted today, Monday, 
February 24, 1958, by the Western Governors’ Conference, meeting in Colorado: 
Springs, Colo. 

Respectfully, 
FRANK BANE, Secretary. 


WESTERN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, COLORADO SPRINGS, CoLo., FEBRUARY 23-26, 1958 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT EXECUTIVE SESSION, MONDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 24, 1958 


Whereas the Army National Guard, with a strength of 400,000 citizen-solidiers 
organized in more than 5,500 units, trained and equipped, constitutes the Nation’s 
largest and most ready military force ; and 

Whereas this Ready Reserve force is dispersed in more than 2,500 communities 
in every State, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and 
by virtue of this dispersion would prove to be of inestimable value in assisting 
civil defense agencies during the period of initial recovery in the event of a 
successful massive air attack on this Nation ; and 

Whereas the National Guard represents the most fundamental American tradi- 
tion of citizen-soldiery at the grassroots level, offering the maximum national 
defense against attack from within as well as from without, and at the same 
time offering young men an opportunity to perform their military service in 
their own home communities ; and 

Whereas the National Guard has served the Nation, the States, and Territories 
with honor and valor in times of peace and war and, largely by virtue of its own 
initiative and determination, has achieved a high degree of mobilization readi- 
ness, and is prepared to undertake more advanced type training, and to effect 
necessary reorganization within existing organizational structure to properly 
complement the active military establishments ; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense has proposed a reduction of 40,000 men 
from the Army National Guard and the application of a revised troop basis 
which would bring about the elimination of many units of the Army National 
Guard ; and 

Whereas such action is considered to be not in the best interest of national 
defense as it would reduce the capacity of the National Guard of the States and 
Territories to render assistance in the event of emergencies or disaster; and 
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Whereas such reductions of personnel or units of the Army National Guard 
would constitute a writeoff of many millions of dollars in Federal and State 
funds already invested in the National Guard and its existing facilities; Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Governors of the 11 Western States and the Territory of 
Hawaii in conference assembled here at Colorado Springs, Colo., on February 
24, 1958, petition the President and the Congress of the United States to take 
necessary actions to maintain the strength of the Army National Guard at the 
400,000-man level ; and be it further 

Resolved, That necessary action be taken to assure that any required revisions 
of the troop basis of the Army National Guard be accomplished with the co- 
operation and consent of the Governors of the States concerned, and that such 
reorganizations be accomplished within the existing structural organization of 
the Army National Guard; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this conference be directed to send copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United States, the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to the chairmen of 
the Armed Forces Committees of the Senate and of the House, to the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of the Army, and to the Governors of all States not 
represented at this conference. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Little Rock, February 14, 1958. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The attached photastat of a letter to me from Gov. 
William G. Stratton of Illinois explains in some detail the problem facing the 
various National Guard units of the Nation. 

Here in Arkansas, by dint of hard work sparked with patriotism, the National 
Guard has been built to its highest strength in the history of the State. Its 
present strength is more than 10,000 officers and men, enlisted from various towns 
and communities in every county of Arkansas. 

I am unalterably opposed to any plan for the reorganization of the guard 
which would reduce this program now in effect in the State. As is well known 
to each of you, the National Guard has always been the bulwark of the Armed 
Forces in time of conflict, and the guardians of the peace and security of the 
people in times of tranquillity. 

I strongly urge that you use your influence in every way possible to preserve 
the very fine National Guard program now in effect in this State and in the 
Nation. 

May I point out, also, that in this time of growing recession, the payment of 
salaries and payment for services in the National Guard program is a very 
effective means of bolstering the economy of the State in all communities, from 
the smallest to the largest. 

With warmest personal regards, I am, 

Most sincerely, ORVAL E. Fausus, Governor. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Springfield, Ill., January 28, 1958. 
Hon, OrvaAt E. Fausus, 
Governor of Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark. 


DEAR GOVERNOR Fausus: In the current atmosphere concerning technological 
advances in modern warfare and the emphasis being placed upon the develop- 
ment of fantastic pushbutton weapons of the future, we must not forget that each 
State and Territory contains a well-organized, equipped and trained military 
force, its National Guard, which in times of emergency or war may be mobilized 
by the Federal Government for the common defense. 

These military forces have been organized, equipped, supplied, trained and 
housed under criteria established by the Federal Government and at coordinate 
great expenditure of both Federal, and State and Territory funds. 

Periodically, these forces have been converted, redesignated and reorganized at 
the direction of the Federal Government to conform to the changing require- 
ments of modern war. Currently, the Army National Guard is programed for 
reorganization in accordance with the latest pentomic concepts. These actions 
we recognize and support as necessary and vital to the maintenance of a virile 
and effective Army National Guard. 
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Recently, disturbing information has come to my attention with respect to 
proposed Department of the Army plans to reduce the Army National Guard 
by approximately six divisions, together with a corresponding reduction in non- 
divisional’ units which, in effect, will result in a total reduction nationwide of 
about 1,200 organized units. 

Separate and apart from the foregoing planned reduction in numbers of units 
is the planned reduction in personnel strength of the Army National Guard as 
indicated in the President’s annual budget to the Congress. This document 
contains only sufficient funds to support an Army National Guard strength of 
360,000 during fiscal 1959 and would require the discharge of 40,000 volunteer 
citizen- soldier members of the Army National Guard during the coming months. 

You are aware that the Army National Guard is now in process of reducing 
its strength by direction of the Federal Government, from an alltime high last 
spring of 435,000 to 400,000 by June 30, 1958. The latest proposed reduction 
would mean the loss of approximately 75,000 volunteer guardsmen who have 
been recrujted, equipped and trained at great expense to the States and Ter- 
ritories, and the Nation. 

This twin attack on the organization and strength of the Army National Guard 
has serious implications to the States and Territories, the communities which 
support the units, and the country. Moreover, this contemplated action is being 
programed without reference to any coordination or agreement with those most 
concerned. 

While it has been reported that these reductions are being applied to the 
other Reserve component of the Army, it is a fact that the cut in its authorized 
strength will not require the discharge or loss of a single individual. 

tach State and Territory has a vested interest in its military force in terms 
of hundreds of millions of dollars in armories and other facilities. Moreover, 
each State must recognize its problems in terms of internal security and civil 
defense. The proposed reductions will destroy the effectiveness of the only 
really Ready Reserve force available to the Army, cause serious repercussions 
throughout each State and Territory, and are economically and strategically 
unwise. 

I am certain that each of you is in firm agreement with me on this important 
subject, and I propose that we take individual and collective action to com- 
municate our feelings to the President of the United States and to each of our 
respective congressional delegates. 

Specifically, I propose, the appointing of a committee of the chief executives 
to meet in Washington, at a time to be announced, to call upon the President 
of the United States and to appear before the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees in support of the maintenance of a strong and effective Army National 
Guard. 

As the committee hearings will begin shortly, time is an important factor. 
Therefore, I suggest that you confer with your military advisers, without delay, 
and communicate to me your recommendations in respect to this matter. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM G. STRATTON, Governor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1958. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am delighted to know that this coming Monday 
your committee will conduct an inquiry into the proposal to further curtail 
the strength of the Army National Guard. 

In this connection, I am happy to enclose for your information a letter which 
I have received from Hon. Cecil H. Underwood, Governor of the State of West 
Virginia, setting forth the adverse effect this would have upon my home State 
of West Virginia. I will deeply appreciate your courtesy in making the Gov- 
ernor’s letter, as well as my letter, a part of the record of your inquiry. 

It is my deepest hope that your committee will determine that our Army Na- 
tional Guard:should be expanded and strengthened, and that you will vigorously 
support before the House Committee on Appropriations sufficient funds to’ main- 
tain an Army National Guard strength of 400,000. 
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If there is any further way in which you feel that I may be of help in this 
connection, please do not hesitate to give me the benefit of your valued advice. 
With all good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH KEE, 
Mrs. John Kee, 
Member of Congress, Fifth West Virginia District. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Charleston, February 10, 1958. 
Hon. ELIZABETH KEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mrs. Kee: Along with the governors of most of our other States, I am 
quite concerned that legislation has been proposed in the Congress of the United 
States further curtailing the strength of the Army National Guard. 

It is my understanding that the annual budget submitted to the Congress 
contains only sufficient funds to support an Army National Guard strength of 
360,000 during fiscal year 1959 and would require the discharge of 40,000 volun- 
teer citizen-soldier members of the National Guard. This, added to the reduc- 
tion now in progress, means the loss nationwide of approximately 75,000 guards- 
men. During our present era of international unrest, I believe it would be most 
unwise to curtail any of our Reserve Forces and rather that the Congress should 
give serious consideration to the expansion of our National Guard for both 
national-defense and civil-defense purposes. 

I have been advised by my adjutant general that the proposed reduction in 
the National Guard, if projected on an equitable basis to each of the States, 
would mean a loss to West Virginia of approximately 44 officers, 408 enlisted 
men, and from 3 to 5 organized units now serving West Virginia communities. 
I am further disturbed by indications received from National Guard Bureau by 
the Office of the Adjutant General that a reduction in .he Army National Guard 
may affect as high as 30 percent of our West Virginia strength. 

One of my first official acts as Governor was to call upon the National Guard 
for assistance when floods ravaged several southern counties of West Virginia. 
Prior to this many of our National Guard units have been called to State duty 
to aid the civil authorities in floods, forest fires, searches, and other disasters. 

At the present time in West Virginia we have 50 Army National Guard units 
strategically located in 81 communities. Any further reduction in this force 
would seriously imperil the safety of the residents of these areas. 

Rather than a reduction, it is my belief that West Virginia could support and 
maintain at least one other battalion-size unit. Although West Virginia is 
reasonably well protected by the present disbursal of our units, the addition of 
another battalion-size unit would make the National Guard available to all of 
our 55 counties. 

West Virginia now owns 12 armories and recent legislation authorizes the 
construction of 19 additional armories which will cover all of our present Na- 
tional Guard units. With this program now at a workable stage, a reduction of 
any kind would nullify many years of work and planning and could prove dis- 
astrous to our entire program. 

It is my hope that you will work diligently to prevent any further eut in our 
Army National Guard force and lend your good offices to the expansion, growth, 
and strengthening our National Guard. The organization, intent, and spirit 
of our National Guard is an heritage handed down to us by our forebearers 
and must be protected by the many States from dissipation or disbandment by 
Federal authorities. 

With highest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Ceci, H. UNDERWOOD, Governor. 


(At 5:35 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 
a. m., of the following day, Tuesday, March 4, 1958.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Suscommairree No, 1, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday March 4, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. It is my policy to begin the meetings on time. 

This is off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. 

Mr. Brooks. This morning the first witness we have comes from 
the American Legion. 

: We have a friend here from the Legion, Mr. Olson, who represents 
the Legion. Will you come forward, sir. 

_ And then tell us who is here from the Legion, and if you will pre- 
sent the Legion representatives this morning, we will appreciate it 
very much. 

Mr. Ouson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Clarence H. Olson, and I 
am the assistant director of the legislative commission of the Ameri- 
gan Legion. I have with me Col. William Doyle, who is the chair- 
man of our standing committee on military affairs. 

Also, I have Mr. James R. Wilson, Jr., who is the director of our 
national security commission. 

* Mr. Chairman, may we be seated ? 

. Mr. Brooxs. Sure, have a seat. 

. And anybody else you want with you. These gentlemen are all 
right. 

_ Mr. Otson. Mr. Chairman 

' Mr. Brooxs. We are happy to have you here, sir. We have had, 
of course, many instances where the Legion was of material assistance 
to this subcommittee in handling some of the major problems that we 
have had before the subcommittee in the past. We appreciate the 
cordial relations with the American Legion and the fine cooperation 
we have had with you, Mr. Olson, and with all of the members of the 
National American Legion. 

We value the opinion of the American Legion because it represents 
such a large cross segment of the opinion of the people of the United 
States of America. 

Now, do you have a prepared statement ? 

‘Mr. Otson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Just off the record 

, Mr. Otson. We have a prepared statement. 

-Colonel Doyle arrived in the city last night, and in going over the 
statement that had been drawn prior to his arrival he has decided 
that he would like to make some changes. 

‘The statement is not very long, sir, and in view of the changes and 
deletions that he desires to make, I am sure we would appreciate very 
much the opportunity for him to read his statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 
| Whatever he wants to do. 

Now, just off the record, Sam. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, back on the record. 

Mr. Otson. Mr. Chairman, Friday we sent a telegram to the gov- 
ernors that were scheduled to appear before your committee. We 
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feel that it is relevant to the hearing. It is not very rane We would 
like to have permission to introduce this into the record at this time, 
if we may. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, it is so ordered, to be 
introduced. 

(The telegram is as follows:) 


The American Legion raises the strongest possible protest to the reduction in 
funds for maintenance of the National Guard and Army Reserve. 
We believe it would be dangerous economy to, at this time, reduce strength of 


existing effective ground forces which the National Guard and Army Reserve 
represent. 


Rather than cut the Reserve forces, we should increase their authorized 
strength to compensate for the cuts in the Regular Forces. The American 
Legion’s position is a firm belief that every unit, man, and machine eliminated 
from the Regular Enlistment should be replaced by a unit, a man, and a machine 
in the Ready Reserve adequately trained and so prepared and organized into 


units as to be callable into service just as would a unit, man, or machine in the 
Regular Establishment. 


The chairman of our National Military Affairs Committee will appear before 
the House Armed Services Committee at 10 a. m., March 4, 1958, to more fully 
discuss the American Legion’s position and deep concern in this matter. 

I am gratified that you are appearing before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee to protest these cuts and oppose emasculation or weakening of the 
National Guard or Army Reserve. You may be assured that we will fully sup- 
port you to this end. 


(Signed) JoHwn S. GLEASON, Jr., 
National Commander, American Legion. 


Charge to National Security Commission. 
Western Union: Please send attached straight wire to the following: 
Gov. William G. Stratton, Statehouse, Springfield, Il. 
Gov. J. Hugo Aronson, Statehouse, Helena, Mont. 
Gov. James T. Blair, Jr., Statehouse, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Gov. Joe Foss, Sheraton-Carlton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, Statehouse, Baltimore, Md. 
Gov. Stephen L. R. McNichols, Statehouse, Denver, Colo. 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner, Statehouse, Trenton, N. J. 
- 

Mr. Orson. Then, sir, I believe Colonel Doyle is ready to take over. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel Doyle, we will be happy to hear from you, sir. 

You can read from your statement or ad lib just as you please. 

Mr. Doyte. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Devereux, and members of the committee, I 
would like to say at the outset—I would like to express my gratitude 
for having been afforded this opportunity of appearing before you 
to present the views of the American Legion with respect to the 
Reserves of the United States Army, and the National Guard. 

The American Legion now boasts 234 million wartime veterans in 
its ranks, an overwhelming majority of whom were citizen soldiers. 

Many of our members are active participants of the Reserve com- 
ponents, or of the National Guard and Ready Reserve of the Army 
Reserve. It is only natural therefore, that the American Legion 
would be deeply concerned with our Reserve components. Our in- 
terest is not motivated by selfishness, but rather upon the basic 
premise that the indispensible role of the citizen reserve still exists 
despite the advent of new and fantastic approaches to warfare. 

_ Mr. Chairman, we are unalterably opposed to the proposed reduc- 
tions in funding for the Army Reserve and National Guard. The 
end product of such reductions can only result in manpower, division 
and unit strength cutbacks. We believe this would be a most unwise 
decision. It is our position that we should realine our thinking, 
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speaking and actions, so as to reflect strengthening rather than reduc- 
ing OME Reserve components. 

An indiscriminate review of the Reserve policies promulgated by 
the Defense Department and its predecessors might reveal shortsight- 
edness, an occasional miscalculation and at times in error in judgment. 

Mr. Dorie. This is best exemplified in terms of appropriations. It 
is interesting to note that when appropriation cuts are the order of 
the day, all too often, it is Reserve components who are the sacrificial 
lambs. Further exemplification is evidenced by the recent order to 
cut back the size of our regular ferces. Despite this order, it was the 
Reserve officer group on active duty who was relieved, and not those 
of the Regular Army. This was not an oversight, gentlemen, but we 
believe it was occasioned by design. 

It is only necessary to retrace our steps as far back as the recent 
conflict in Korea to establish the wisdom, in fact, the utter necessity 
for maintaining a strong well-trained ready reserve in the National 
Guard and Army Reserve. 

In Korea, as this committee well knows, more than 600,000 former 
servicemen principally World War II veterans, were recalled to 
active service. 

At the same time, hundreds of thousands of eligible civilian youths 
were not. called to duty simply because there was not time to give them 
the necessary basic training. 

In this day of the artificial satellite, rockets, supersonic planes, and 
missiles, we are prone to overlook the importance of the Reserve com- 
ponents as a vital serment of America’s deterrent capability. 

It is highly possible that, if war cannot be avoided, the Soviet 
Union, rather than running the risk of civilization’s complete oblitera- 
tion, by the introduction of nuclear weapons, may choose to conduct 
a war along conventional lines, utilizing her powerful ground, air, 
and sea forces. 

Proceeding @n this assumption, is it not logical to also assume that 
the Soviet Union would have knowledge of our diminished Reserve 
Forces strength and exploit this weakness? Were this to occur, our 
position would be tragic indeed. 

Traditionally, the United States has placed great reliance on its 
Reserve Forces and has followed a policy of compensating for reduc- 
tions in the Regular Forces by compensating increases in the Reserve 
components. 

Today’s situation is extremely grave. On the other hand, we are 
reducing our Regular Forces to 2,600,000 men, which, Mr. Chairman, 
the American Legion is strongly opposed to, and simultaneously pro- 
posing to reduce our Ready Reserve, the forces which will be im- 
mediately deployable in an emergency, to a mere 630,000 men. In 
our judgment, such tactics are unsound and susceptible to objection. 

The American Legion at its 1957 National Convention, adopted 
Resolution No. 252, which embraced resolutions emanating from four 
States, urging unanimity of action; namely, to strengthen rather 
than to weaken the Reserves. 

With your permission I should like at this juncture to quote the text 
of that resolution: 
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RESOLUTION No 252. ArmMeD Forces Reserve Act or 1955 Be STRENGTHENED 


Whereas Public Law 51 of 1951 made provision for National Security Train- 
ing, but made no provision for its implementation ; and 

Whereas the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 made provision for the implemen- 
tation of such training upon a limited and voluntary basis; and 

Whereas the efforts of the Defense Department, the American Legion and 
other patriotic organizations have been successful in procuring the entire num- 
bers of such trainees acceptable to the Defense Department and the various 
branches of the Armed Forces, making a success of this program, but on a 
limited basis; and 

Whereas we believe that the security of our Nation, its best hope for peace 
and diplomatic success lie in economic and military strength; and 

Whereas we believe that so-called pushbutton warfare requires more trained 
men rather than fewer: and 

Whereas after World War I and World War II, we dissipated our military 
strength with a meat ax and now within 5 years after the Korean conflict, we 
are chipping it away with a chisel; and 

Whereas we believe that every unit, man, and machine eliminated from the 
Regular enlistment should be replaced by a unit, a man, and machine in the 
Ready Reserve adequately trained and so prepared and organized into units 
as to be callable into service just as would a unit, man, or machine in the Reg- 
ular Establishment; and 

Whereas we believe that the most economical and most democratic method 
of providing the necessary manpower to maintain our military strength is by 
compulsory universal national security training at as early an age as possible: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in convention assembled in Atlantic City, 
N. J., September 16-19, 1957, That the American Legion use its best efforts 
and all its influence to see that our Government enacts the necessary legislation 
ond issues the necessary administrative regulations to make the obligation to 
take the 6 months’ training provided in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, com- 
pulsory and universal; eventually to make possible this training on a universal 
basis; to replace every unit, man, and machine eliminated from the Regular 
Establishment since June 30, 1956, with a unit, man, or machine in the Ready 
Reserve; and that a separate budget be established by law for the operation 
of the Reserve components. 


That we are not planning for the future, is evidenced in the recent 
report of the Director of the Selective Service System, Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey who said in his report to the Congress : 


The Selective Service System has a large supply of 1—A’s, because the Nation 
does not yet have the numbers of Ready Reserves it should have in the form 
of organized and equipped units composed of young men who have been trained 
but who have not yet served the required period on active duty. 

The problem that confronts your committee today is not new, history 
is replete with precedent. If I may, I would like to demonstrate this 
by going back some 45 years in our history to 1911, when Secretary of 
War Stimson issued a mandate for 3 distinct forces. 

First, the Regular Army; second, an army of organized and trained 
national citizen soldiers (the Ready Reserve) ; ‘third, an army of 
volunteers (the Standby Reserve). Again, no action. 

The years after Washington had made his proposals it took the 
powers in the Halls of Congress itself to force the Army supreme com- 
mand to see the light. 

By amendments to the Defense Act of 1916, ROTC training and 
the National Guard were formed. Even these two training programs 
had come too late for any great benefit in our preparedness for World 


War I. 
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The war over, we disbanded rapidly in what might be even termed, 
“a disorderly fashion.” However, in 1941, we did have a small nucleus 
of trained reserves because of the persistent efforts of the National 
Guard to stay alive and of the ROTC program. Through a study 
of this brief history of the Reserve programs, a lesson can surely be 
drawn. How many more times must we allow our Reserve strength to 
dwindle to the point of extinction? How many times should we let 
possible prejudices and prides of our professional military thwart 
sound planning? 

As stated above, it took the direct action of Congress to get results, 
Today we find ourselves in a similar situation, but this time, the diffi- 
culty lies in appropriations. By budgetary action, there will be a 10 
percent reduction in the authorized Army Reserve and National 
Guard. By cutting expenditures for fiscal year 1959, the National 
Guard will be forced to drop 40,000 fully trained and integrated 
guardsmen. 

The Army Reserve is being cut by 30,000. 

This leaves a total of 630,000 in our Ready Reserve. This cutback 
we believe is being made in the name of economy—and economy only. 
We, of the American Legion, question this type of economy. 

What is the value of a balanced budget or a reduction in taxes if we 
lose an important segment of our deterrent force? A segment which, 
since the Revolutionary War, has proved to be the deciding element 
in our armed strength. We feel very strongly that the necessary ex- 
penditures for the adequate defense of our country must come before 
questionable economies. 

The American Legion does not approve of this 10 percent drop in 
our Reserve Forces. The National Guard has estimated that this 
reduction would affect approximately 1,100 companies, batteries, and 
detachments. These reductions are not mere paper units, but actually 
a massive removal of existing organizations, units in operation, units 
with personnel, equipment, facilities, and units with a historical back- 
ground and tradition. After spending millions in training, what 
kind of economy is it that allows this trained potential to be dissi- 
pated? This is not economy, we believe it is waste. 

The American Legion advocates an authorized strength in the Re- 
serve elements, approximating a minimum manpower strength of 
700,000. A point to contemplate is a means of bringing the Army 
Reserve upward from their approximate position today (220,000) to 
their authorized strength of 300,000. 

There is another Reserve problem that has been discussed before 
this committee which we, of the American Legion, feel needs a 
thorough airing. This is the reduction in forces, more commonly 
known as the r. i. f. program, which we have just gone through. 

We realize that the Military Establishment’s budget, by the allo- 
cation of moneys, designates the number of personnel that can be 
carried on its rolls. The military and others like ourselves can argue 
and plead, but if the argument of others, pressuring for reductions in 
expenditures prevails, then personnel must be cut. 

The point that we are vitally interested in at the moment is, we 
realize, delicate in nature. 

How do you go about telling a man, who is now approaching middle 
age and has spent a very substantial part of his adult life in faithful 
service to his Nation, that he is through? 
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It is difficult, we know. However, rumors are bandied about which 
make us wonder if the services are actually doing their utmost to 
make the r. i. f. of service personnel as impersonal and humane as 
possible. Why was this reduction not handled by normal attrition? 

The Congress, we are certain, is capable of sifting fact from rumor 
and arriving at a solution. Perhaps a set pattern for r. i. f.’ing should 
be put into law; although, such a plan might prove to be imprac; 
tical due to the Prem 8 great numbers of exceptions. Whatever 
happens, we of the American Legion feel that this subcommittee will 
do its utmost to see that the American servicemen receive a just and 
honorable treatment. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you again for this opportunity to state our 
position, in these most vital areas now under study by your sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Colonel Doyle, chairman of the 
military affairs committee of the American Legion. We appreciate 
your fine statement. It is very forceful and very strong, and to the 
point. 

I want to say in reference to the last paragraph of your statement 
about the r. i. fing program that we have had some hearings along 
that line. 

Now, in reference to the future use of the r. i. f. program we will 
be glad to have the ideas of the American Legion at the proper time 
on that. Whether we will be able to work out anything satisfactory, 
I don’t know, but we will do the best we can. 

I agree we should make the obligation to military service more gen- 
eral than it is at the present time, and there is too much tendency to 
concentrate upon a few individuals, and put the whole burden of mili; 
tary obligation to the Government upon the few individuals that we 
happen to by chance select through selective service. 

That is the viewpoint of the Legion, isn’t it? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. It is for universal training in this nature ? 

Mr. Doyze. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux, do you have anything? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Colonel, I might say that I am in disagreement with some of the 
actions that have been taken—proposed action—as far as the overall 
picture is concerned. ; 

But I would like to refer to the top of page 2 of your statement. ; 

Despite this order it was the Reserve officer group on active duty who was 
relieved, not those of the Regular Army. 

Well, now, isn’t that our basic law so far as the general concept, 
that when we do not need more officers naturally we relieve the Reseryé 
officers before we relieve the Regular officers ? 

Mr. Dorie. Well, General, our contention in this particular field is 
the fact that some people who have been relieved of active duty have 
been on active duty—some with 16 years’ service. There have been 
people maybe in the same category who are not necessarily active 
reservists who may have been on duty with lesser years and yet their 
qualifications would possibly be the same. 

We don’t believe that a selection was made between that individual 
and another man who may actually have been in the Regular Army 
in a sense. 
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We don’t think that any consideration was taken into effect as to 
the amount of time that a man has served on active duty, in r. i. f.’ing 
the man out of service. 

Mr. Devereux. Then you think that the Reserve officers should be 
given the same retention rights as the Regulars ? 

Mr. Doyie. A man who has been on duty for that period of time; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Where would you stop that period of time? How 
long would he have to serve? 

Now mind you, I am sympathetic with a lot of these cases, and I 
know a great deal about them. But where would you, in your opinion, 
stop and say that a Reserve having been on active duty for an X 
number of years would have the same rights as a Regular? 

Mr. Doyte. Well, I wouldn’t know how m: ny years, Mr. Devereux. 
But certainly, a period of 10 years would be an adequate time to 
compare any officer with the capability of a Regular officer—an active 
reservist ora Regular officer. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

I just wanted to get your ideas. And as the chairman has said, 
when we get into this overall problem, why, I for one would like to 
hear what the Legion has to present. 

We know we have a problem before us. What your solution would 
be, we want. 

Mr. Doyte. I certainly believe, Mr. Devereux, that if a man is com- 
missioned—and it doesn’t necessarily hold true for the commissioned 
ranks. The same thing has happened with the enlisted men under 
this reduction of force. Ifa man is not capable and competent in 10 
years, certainly he should have been given his walking papers in 10 
years, rather than let him go on to 15 or 16 years, in service, and then 
just arbitrarily drop him in reduction in force. 

Mr. Devereux. Would you then favor, perhaps, more integration of 
the Reserve officers ? 

Mr. Doyte. If he is qualified and meets the standards or the profes- 
sional qualifications, as set by the Regular Forces; yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I think that is all. 

Mr. Brooxs. Colonel Doyle, let me ask you this: Suppose the De- 
partment instituted a system of requiring contracts with al] Reserve 
officers on active duty and had a definite termination date of that con- 
tract, so that a Reserve officer would be under no misapprehension as 
to the future; that is, he would not at the end of that contract his 
active duty ce eased, unless, of course, the contract was extended or re- 
newed. What would be your reaction to that sort of arrangement ? 

Mr. Doyte. Well, in a sense, there is sort of a contractual arrange- 
ment now fora man’s period of extended active duty, being for a period 
of time, and then it is renewed. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, now, most of them are for an indefinite period 
of inactive duty there, and there is no termination date. 

Now, the law provides that they can use a contract, but they haven’t 
been used. 

Mr. Doyxe. Well, it certainly would give the officer or the enlisted 
man, insofar as that is concerned, a per iod of time in which he would 
know that he could make good, maybe to be taken within the Regular 
service, within that contractual time, or his time would terminate. I 
think it isa good plan. 
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Mr. Brooks. It would seem to me that it would give him notice of 
what is going to happen. 

Mr. Dove. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. So he could arrange his own affairs, and then before 
he went in he would know—he would have no misapprehension as to 
what the future was. 

At the end of that contract he is out, unless it is renewed. 

Mr. Dorie. It would certainly be a much more humane treatment 
than just arbitrarily putting a reduction in force and establishing 
a certain quota and then drop the people out, because a man would 
know where he is going at the termination of the contract 

Mr. Ouson. Mr. Chairman ?/ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes? 

Mr. Otson. Mr. Wilson would like to say a few words in connection 
with the contract term. 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Mr. Witson. Chairman Brooks, we have already begun—in fact, our 
testimony on term retention is substantially in order at this time, 
and on that we have indicated our support for term contracts, which 
would guarantee the reservist a certain stability in the planning for 
his life. 

We hope that at the time that legislation is considered we will be 

given an opportunity to state our position on term retention. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. We will be happy to have you at any time. 
Through your able representative here, Mr. Olson, just let us know 
when you want to come, and I am sure the subcommittee will be happy 
to have you. We always like to hear the viewpoint of the Legion. 

Are there any further questions ¢ 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we do appreciate your fine presentation here. 
And I want to commend you in having such a fine man to represent 
you here as Mr. Olson. 

Mr. Doyix. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Heisa grand man. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Otson. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, this morning we made arrangements to have 
this session and we asked the Secretary of the Army to come back to 
visit with us again in order that we could clear up a few matters 
that were concerning us a good deal. 

In doing that, we thought that perhaps some of this would have to 
be in executive session. 

We are prepared to go into executive session when it 1s necessary. 

Mr. Secretary, we are happy to have you back, and appreciate your 
understanding cooperation that causes you to come back here when 
we need you so badly. 

Secretary Brucker. Good morning. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if you will have a seat, sir. Then we are pleased 
to have also Assistant Secretary, Mr. Hugh Milton, who has helped 
us in so many instances in the past. I think—yes, it would be wise to 
go into exec utive session to start with, and then we can get a free 
discussion of the problems that are worrying us. 

If there is no objection then, on the part of any of the members of 
the committee we will go into executive session at this time. 
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* Mr. Smart, will you see that those that remain are cleared by the 
Secretary as being eligible to remain here ? 
Mr. Smart. All of those not here officially, please leave the room. 
(Pause. ) 
(At 10: 32 a. m., the subcommittee proceeded in executive session.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscommiTTee No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, March 4, 1958. 


The subcommittee met at 10:34 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Mr. Secretary, this morning there are some 
<oves that are troubling some members of the committee. I think 
the troop basis and troop strength is what is troubling them more 
than anything else. 

Now, Mr. Smart, is everybody who remains here cleared ? 

Mr. Smart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Everybody has been cleared. 

Mr. Bray,comeonin. Weare kind of waiting on you. 

Mr. Bray. That is fine. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yesterday, we had a protest from 32 governors about 
reduction in the size of the Reserve Establishment and reduction in 
the size of the National Guard, principally. 

They are concerned for two reasons : 

The first thing, they feel that we must have a force of 400,000 
guardsmen if we are going to properly defend the country. 

Secondly, they feel that there should be no disturbance in the 
number, character, and location of the guard units without first getting 
the consent of the several governors. 

If you wish to take that up in reverse order and address yourself 
to those two thoughts that all of them presented yesterday, the sub- 
committee will appreciate it. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I will take them up in the order in which you just mentioned them. 

I am very conscious of the fact that the governors of these States 
are interested in the independent strength of 400,000 for the National 
Guard, and I take it for granted that they do not oppose but would 
join with the 300,000 for the United States Army Reserve, making 
700,000 altogether. Is that correct? 

Mr. Brooxs. That is correct. 

And I believe, as you found them yesterday, they might have gone 
along with the idea of 929,000 for the Regular Army, too. 

Secretary Brucker. Well, that is what I wanted to find out. I was 
approaching it a little delicately. 

Very naturally, inasmuch as the Secretary made the recommenda- 
tion in the first instance, the same reasons exist now as existed when 
that recommendation was made; and, if anything, the emphasis is a 
little more strong than it was at that time. 

I believe, without repetition here, that I can say to you, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, that that recommendation has 
never been altered or changed since the beginning. It was presented 
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to the proper authorities, pressed in argument and in logic, and has 
been adhered to as a recommendation from the beginning. 

The decision, however, was adverse. 

So since that time, the Secretary of the Army is, of course, com- 
mitted to the budget which was sent in, and that is how I appear before 
you this morning. 

Mr. Brooks. Officially, you are committed; but, privately, it does 
not necessarily follow that you have to be committed. 

Secretary Brucker. Personally, I have already made my recom- 
mendation and explained that, of course, to the committee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask you this question: 

The chairman of the governors’ committee, which was here yester- 
day, indicated in his home State of Illinois there were about 11,000 
guardsmen there, and according to his statement, the total money 
ee per annum on that number ran less than $8 million. 

So according to my figures, it cost the State of Illinois and the 
United States something around $700 per guardsman to train per 

ear. 
7 Does that sound like a reasonable figure ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would think that sounded like a reasonable 
figure. I don’t know the exact figure. I would check it. But I would 
say that is probably in the range or zone of about what it would be. 

Mr. Brooks. If that is about the figure, what it is for the United 
States, I assume—Mr. Milton, that is about what it would run for the 
country, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Minton. General Erickson is here, and I believe he could 
give us the exact figure, sir. 

General Ertcxson. I think around $750. 

Secretary Mitton. $750. 

Mr. Brooks. $750. 

It isa little low, then, for Illinois. 

Then to add 40,000 guardsmen would actually be 40,000 times $750. 
That is the figure that it would cost, plus whatever additional cost the 
Army itself incurred in training. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, I think we had better get at the 
figure on the basis of what it would cost by way of appropriation on the 
overall. And it has been computed, so I think I would be able to give 
it to you. 

Mr. Brooks. $38 million was the figure that you gave us; wasn’t it? 

Secretary Brucker. Right; for the National Guard, I think that 
was the figure. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. Then in addition to that is the figure for the 
United States Army Reserve. That was $28 million. 

Then in addition to that, there are about 6,700 trainers that would 
be required in the Regular Establishment, plus the operations and 
maintenance cost which we figure would total $87 million in total. 

Mr. Brooks. For both the guard and the Reserve ? 

Secretary Brucker. For both the guard and the Reserve—and the 
trainer support. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. And the operations and maintenance to sup- 
port the whole business. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, does that take the total cost of these people 
who are employed just to train this personnel? I was thinking when 
we were fighting for such a terrific Reserve and National Guard we 
were trying to figure that the Army already had so many men and it 
wouldn’t cost too much money to do all this. 

Now, I am not trying to embarrass you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secr etary ae I realize that. 

Mr. Winsreap. I don’t think the Army likes this thing a bit better 
than some of the rest of us, if the truth was known. 

But I believe the argument at that time was to try to show cost of 
training all this personnel wouldn’t be very much because we al- 
ready had the regular personnel and we would just use such as we 
had. 

Now, are these figures jigging with the figures we received at the 
time, I believe in 1955, when we were talking about the training pro- 
gram? I just don’t think they jig, like a lot of other statements—not 
yours, but like a lot of other statements we are getting. 

Secretary Brucker. Congressman, the reason you say what you do 
is undoubtedly this: 

We have been reduced in strength to the place where every space 
counts. When I talk to you about. 6,700 spaces for trainers, we used 
to be in the position where we could pick them up from the field and 
get. those spaces from around over the Army. But now we cannot. 
We are pressed for every space. As a matter of fact, there are some 
spaces we are trying to get in a battalion from one unit that is in- 
volved that makes a difference of about 1,200 or 1,300 spaces. That 
is how we are moving, very closely, on this matter of spaces. 

And as far as the number of spaces, I have inquired very carefully 
about that, and it is 6,700. That is the minimum that we would re- 
quire for the training of this added amount. 

Now, in computing the amount of dollars, there is in this, of course, 
an operations and maintenance figure in there, and that is computed by 
the Army, in total to be $87 million for the whole business. 

Mr. Brooks. Well now, if that is the case, Mr. Secretary, one of the 
problems here is the fact that the Army is being reduced to such a low 
strength that it is costing more for individual Reserve to train, that is, 
to train the Reserves. 

In other words, the strict economy in the Regular Department is 
being pushed off in a oN on the Reserve program, isn’t that right? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know whether I can say it is being 
pushed off on the Reserve program, but I can say this, that we just 
haven’t got the extra personnel to do it without having a number to do 
it for the Reserves, to train them, 

Mr. Brooxs. Let’s put it this way: 

If the Army.were increased, as you recommended, to 929,000- 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then your cost per individual reserve for training 
purposes would be reduced; isn’t that right? 

Secretary Brucker. It would be then reallocated so there would 
be a reduced cost reflected in this. If the whole package were 
925,000 for the Regular service and 700,000 for the guard and the 
Reserve, then of course it would be a different figure in the ensemble 
for the total. 
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But in the package of just the Reserves being raised to 700,000, 
we now have to figure so closely on our personnel, because of our 
reduction in strength, that we have to tell you the figure that you 
will have to put in is 6,700 to train them. ' 

Mr. Brooks. You have to make charges against the Reserve pro- 
gram now that normally you wouldn’t make against the Reserve 
program because you would have available manpower for traming 
purposes ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We would have available enough people to 
do the traiming job. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Secretary Bruckrr. And Mr. Milton has been on that right 
along, and is on this number of 6,700. He can furnish you even 
the breaddown of that, if you desire it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, just for my own curiosity, what additional 
amount would be required if we had an Army of 925,000 instead 
of the reduced 860,000; how much additional money would be re- 
cuired ¢ 

Secretary Mitton. General Abrams? 

1 don’t know. Maybe you have the definite figure. But in the 
925,000, Mr. Congressman—Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, there are enough trainers to do this job. At the 870,000 there 
just are not enough. And what the Secretary is saying is that we 
would have to add at least 6,700 trainers to the 870,000 base if we went 
up to the 700,000 without an increase 

Mr. Putizin. Would you be willing to do that? Would you be 
willing to recommend that? 

Secretary Brucker. No, | wouldn’t recommend that. 1 would rec- 
ommend—I would stay with the recommendation I originally made, 
that it is a package, in which you have the balunee established with 
925,000 for the Regular Establishment and 700,000 for the Reserve 
Establishment. 

Mr. Putter. So it wouldn’t be just a matter of adding the some 
6,700 that you claim you need; you would have to get the full 925,000. 

Now, assuming that you got the full 925,000, would you be willing 
to go along and keep the National Guard at its present strength? 

Secretary Brucker. At the 700,000 strength ¢ 

Mr. Puirain. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, yes, we would have enough trainers in the 
925,000 to do that. job. 

Secretary Miuron. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Brucker. It is only because we are down to 870,000, in 
which we have strained to get every man that we can for foreign 
service and still have the balance of service here, that we say what 
we do about the necessity for trainers. It is only on that figure of 
the reduced strength that we must have 6,700 more if we are going to 
do the job of training. 

Mr. Puitern. I think perhaps you did not comprehend the full im- 
port of my previous question. 

Secretary Brucker. Maybe not. 

Mr. Puirein. I was trying to get at the point of whether or not 
there were circumstances in your thinking that you could accommo- 
date yourself to, whereby you would be willing to recommend keeping 
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the National Guard at the 400,000 strength, exclusive of the 6-month 
trainees, and recommending an appropriation to that end. 

Secretary Brucker. You mean independently of the 925,000? 

Mr. Puitsin. Either independently or dependently, one way or 
the other. j 

Secretary Brucker. I would rather put it this way: that I have al- 
ways considered it as a military requirement that I have to consider, 
and, based upon that military advice and expert recommendation of 
everyone that advises me—it is a package matter. In order to have 
enough strength to do the job, the 925,000 for the Regular service 
should be available, and the number of divisions, regimental combat 
teams, and so on, should be there, and not divorced from it, the 700,000 
for the Reserve, breaking down to 400,000 for the guard and 300,000 
for the USAR. 

That is the recommendation that I originally made, and I feel that 
keeps the balance. 

ow, if you upset that balance in any way, yes, we can consider it 
in isolation, but I would rather consider it as one strength for the 
Government, for the national security, of all together. 

Mr. Puisin. How do you get around, first, the legal problems in 
reducing the guard without the consent of the governor of the State 
and the morale factors that you may have, and, if you will, the political 
pressures of reducing the appropriation ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would be very glad to address myself to that, 
too. 

Mr. Purser. First, the legal. I would like to hear you on that, 
whether or not you think the Army 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s let him finish the first point. 

Mr. Puisin. I want to make clear what my question is, Mr. Chair- 
man. If you will address yourself to that; I mean I would be glad to 
get an answer. 

Secretary Brucker. Right; be glad to. 

Mr. Brooks. Before we get away from the cost, as I understand it, 
if you had an Army of 925,000, which you believe is needed—and I do, 
too, now; I believe it myself—that would leave you then $21.4 million, 
which amount of money would be absorbed by the Regular Establish- 
ment and not charged against the military, because that is the amount 
of money you gave us that is needed for additional training in the 
event the coal and the Reserve are kept up to 700,000. That is true, 
isn’t it? 

Secretary Brucker. You mean the difference between the total of 
the National Guard, $38 million and $28 million for the USAR— 
the difference between that and the $87 million; is that the way you are 
arriving at it? 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

You gave us these figures; the additional cost of continuing the 
National Guard at 400,000 men would be $38 million. The additional 
charge for continuing the Reserve, Army Reserve, at 300,000 would 
be $28 million. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And the additional cost to the Army for training pur- 
poses as a result of the maintenance of the guard and the Reserve, that 
these figures, a total of 700,000 is $21.4 million. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks, So that, if your Army was maintained at 925,000, the 
Reserve program would actually be saved the $21.4 million; isn’t that 
true ? 

Secretary Brucker. The only thing that cea have to be consid 
ered—and I am not sure of it. Certainly not the pay of the trainers, 
because that could be absorbed in the 925,000. _ But the operations and 

maintenance, what we call the operation and maintenance costs—I am 
not certain about that, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to 

Mr. Brooxs. You would go this far, wouldn’t you, Mr. Secretary, 
that the bulk of that amount will be saved ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, let me ask you another thing: How much more 
money will it cost to maintain an Army of 925,000 over what is now 
recommended for the future, which is 860,000? ; 

Secretary Brucker. 870,000. 

Mr. Brooks. 870,000. 

Secretary Brucker. That figure I will have to get for you, because 
there is a list of priorities of the things that we have recommended in 
that field. 

Now, as to the pay and allowances, there is a certain item there, what 
we call MPA, military pay, Army, for military personnel, Army, and 
the operations and maintenance costs, O. and M., for that difference. 
I can furnish that to you, and I would be ver y glad to do it. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have any figures now that would cover the 
whole package? You say it is a package matter. Do you have any 
figures ? 

. pakes Brucker. I did have them, but I don’t have the papers 
ere. ; 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t have them now ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. I had them when I was oyer 
here before. 

Mr. Brooxs. It would be very important tothesubcommittee. 

Secretary Brucker. I will be glad to get those or furnish them to 

ou. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. ' 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanor. I have sat and listened to one of the witnesses. 
Unfortunately, another one of my committees is meeting at the same 
time, so I couldn’t be here all the time. Iam greatly concerned; asa 
matter of fact, I am disturbed with this whole matter, and when I 
say “whole matter,” I mean the national defense in general. 

I haye a few questions I would like to ask you, | “Mr. Secretary, If 
you were given the privilege of receiving from Congress the $87 
million, would you accept it in preference for a similar amount for 
equipment ? 

Secretary Brucker. I most certainly would accept the amount of 
$87 million for this purpose, without any doubt about it. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. For the Reserves? 

Secretary Brucker. For the Reserves. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In preference to equipment? 

Secretary Brucker. I wouldn’t say that I would accept it in prefer- 
ence to equipment because I haven't considered what equipment 6r 
what we are doing, but I certainly say this, that my recommendation 
was based upon the need, as I felt it, for 700, 000 men—bodies, people. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, isn’t it true that there is so much money 
to go around ? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know about that. That is the assump- 
tion that is made. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Well, let’s take, for every dollar our Government 
spends, we are spending 64 cents of it on national defense, are we not? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. That includes atomic energy, foreign aid, and our 
Defense Establishment. 

Secretary Brucker. But as to the so much—I think I understand 
what you mean by that, but I was endeavoring to say this in answer 
to it: That I don’t believe that there is any of us that know within 
$87 million that there is only so much to go around. I am just 
postulating that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, let’s forget the $87 million and apply the 
question. 

Secretary Brucker. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Do we have enough money to go around and meet 
the wishes of the guard and meet the wishes of the Reserve, and so 
forth? The answer, of course, is “No.” It has to be “No.” 

Secretary Brucker. There is nothing in the budget that permits 
the difference that I know we can get, and I can make that straight- 
forward to you. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. Well—— 

Secretary Brucker. That is it. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. The Marines decided the other day to abandon the 
use of boats in amphibious operations. Now, suppose that the Marine 
Reserves come in here and say, “We insist on boats.” Are we to give 
them the money for boats? 

Secretary Brucker. I am sure I don’t know, Mr. Congressman, 
about that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, they have an association, also, the Marine 
Corps Association or Reserve Association. So, we must anticipate 
they are going to come in here and insist that the Marines be kept 
up to the number of men allowed some years ago, and the equipment 
of boats be included. 

Now, what I am coming to: We are in a revolution, as far as the 
military is concerned, and the tec hniques of 1955 are not the techniques 
of 1958, when it comes to prosecuting a war. And I think we have to 
face it. Yesterday we heard testimony—certainly, we should organize 
the National Guard along the pentomic lines. But, in the next para- 
graph they said that the guard should be kept up with the level that 
was authorized a few years ago. Now, the pentomic division doesn’t 
require 13,000 or 17,00 men, ‘it requires about 10,000 or 11,000 men. 
Therefore, I think if pentomic division is necessary to meet this more 
modern age as far as warfare is concerned, we are going to have to 
accept a reduction of personnel. 

Secretary Brucker. Could I comment on that to you? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Surely. 

Secretary Brucker. The pentomic concept does not mean the 
slashing of numbers. And I know you agree with and understand this. 
Although we are trimming our divisions, pentomicwise, from 17,500 
to 13,400 for the infantry line division and 11,500 for the airborne, it 
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isn’t that we are getting rid of that number. We are organizing 
support commands, missile commands—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Reorganization. 

Secretary Brucker. And we are putting in those commands the 
Honest John, the Corporal, the Redstone, and other rockets. So we 
have to see the thing as a wole. I know you mean that, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is part of the package. 

Secretary Brucker. It is part of the package. That is why I said 
to you, as I did, to consider it solely on the numbers we don't get at 
the problem entirely, but that we do have to have a certain number in 
order to have it basic for the support of all the other—for the use of 
the equipment and all the rest. That is why I came to the conclusion, 
based upon the expert military advice that I had, of making the 
recommendation I did in the first instance. 

And I hope that you will understand that I am not here trying to 
carry a flag ora torch or make an end run to get around the Bureau 
of the Budget or the Department of Defense or anything else. I am 
merely reciting to you the fact that we presented that on th: at basis. 

And, on theother side, it was pointed out, very capably, by the people 
on the poe side, that priorities should govern and that we are in a 
lower priority in the conventional war fare field. Even though we talk 
about limited warfare and somebody else about global war, we felt 
you just can’t be prepared for one type of war. You just don’t know 
what the enemy is going to adopt as his method of warfare. We have 
to be ready with both right and left, two-way punch. 

So, we have been pleading for the conventional strength. Now, in 
that conventional strength, it doesn’t mean that we are obsolete or that 
we are obsolescent. It means that we are using completely new meth- 
ods, but we have to be modern, but we still have to have men. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is true. But the package today is different 
than the package of a few years ago. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct ; indeed it is. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the package several years ahead of us, 5, 
10, 15 years ahead of us, will be different than what it is tod: ay. 

Secret ary re cKER. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And I don’t think we should sit here and recite 
the alteration or reconstruction of that package. 

Secretary Brucker. I quite agree with you, sir, and I think your 
point is very well taken. 

Mr. Deverevx. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Surely. 

Mr. Devereux. Is it not true that in the reorganization into the 
pentomic divisions, in effect, what you are doing is taking some of 
the units out of the divisions and putting the:a in corps or army, and 
that sort of thing, so you have those supporting troops, and it does not 
reduce the need for the number of men in the overall picture ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is precisely phrased ; right. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Secretary Brucker. And may I say this in connection with that: 
That our reason in reallocating that is not just to shuflle people 
around, but it is because of a militar y concept we have that the division 
must be light enough to be moved and that all of the heavv impedi- 
menta, including all these heavy missile commands and the rest— 
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everything ought to be strained out of the division and put in these 
commands, and that the division ought to be made as light as it can, 
so, when it moves, it can be even airlifted, if necessary, as well as sur- 
face lifted, and we want a group that is going to be able to get in 
immediately and slug. And these other outfits can come along with 
whatever transportation the heavy outfits need, but we want the light, 
pentomic outfits to be ready to move quickly. 

Mr. Devereux. Right. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. This reorganization plan you presented to us a few 
days ago includes the supporting units for pentomic divisions? 

ecretary Brucker. Some of them. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Then why should it be resisted ? 

Secretary Brucker. I have no reason to know. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, you don’t believe yet, like some modern 
concepts we hear discussed, that all you have to do is have some guy 
in a great big deep hole and push the button on and finish the war? 

Secretary Brucker. Indeed, not. 

Mr. Bray. You still think you need, maybe, soldiers to finish the 
war. I still believe it is necessary to have soldiers, in spite of some 
modern thinking that we hear. Now, as to the strength of the Army 
at 925,000, which was the recommendation of the Department of the 
Army, I believe you stated—is that right ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Frankly, I am very much in favor of that, and I think 
that, if we are in near the peril, as our Department of State says—and 
I am not in any way denying that—I think that is a very conservative 
strength for the Army. I do want to bring out by my questions a few 
points as to the necessary personnel for the guard. 

I realize, in adding certain units, you take a certain overhead in 
personnel and all of that. But I do want to bring out this question, 
which I do not think has been properly brought out yet: Now in the 

ard you have for a tank battalion a unit instructor; that is correct; 
isn’t it ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. I believe I will address this to the Assistant Secretary, 
because he works at that. You have that unit instructor, whether that 
battalion is 400 men or 600 men; that is correct, generally, isn’t it? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And I realize you ordinarily—in figuring the amount of 
overhead, you added the numbers. But I believe, when you come to 
unit instructors, that is not really the actual strength. For instance, 
the 38th Division of Indiana; as long as you leave the same number 
of units, it is going to have—if you keep the present plan, you will 
have the same number of unit instructors, whether you raise the troop 
strength of the unit 10 percent or lower them 10 percent. I believe 
I am correct in that. 

Secretary Mitton. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. The reason I am pointing it out, I am just as much in 
favor of the Army getting the needed strength of 925,000 as I am in 
favor of the guard having 400,000 and the Reserve 300,000, but I don’t 
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believe that 6,000 picture—it is more in theory than in actual practice, 
I believe, Mr. Secretary. Would you care to comment on that ? 

Secretary Miron. I think that has been very carefully calculated as 
to the training strength, the figure of 6,700. 

General Anrams. May I add something to that ? 

Secretary Minton. May I defer to General Abrams? 

General Abrams. Where that comes from: In the present fiseal year 
1959 budget, it is planned to have 39,000 6-month trainees enter into 
training during the fiscal year. If you went to 700,000, there would 
be 91,000 6-month trainees enter training during the fiscal 1959 year. 

Mr. Bray. I understand. What you are basing that on is the per- 
sonnel to train the 6-month trainees principally ? 

General Aprams. That is correct, sir. You see, there would be 
52,000 more who have to be trained then in fiscal 1959, which, for a 
year average, means 26,000 more men, actually in the Active Estab- 
lishment, that have to be managed, trained, and so on. 

Mr. Bray. I understand. 

General Aprams. And that is where the cost and the increased 
requirements for personnel come from. 

Mr. Bray. Not from the operation of the tactical units. 

General Asrams. No, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I understand what you mean now. 

General Aprams. It is associated with the 1 thing, the difference in 
6-month trainees between 39,000 and 91,000. 

Mr. Bray. I think you have made it very clear. I would like to make 
a remark here off the record, Mr. Stenographer. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Winsteap. Will the gentleman yield on that point! 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. This is off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you a couple of questions, 
and then Mr. Devereux wanted to ask you a few questions. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. In reference to the line of questioning that Mr. Van 
Zandt was asking you, as I understand it, the Army, of course, has 
taken over the job of defending these cities and these vital military 
targets against bombing raids, and that is a part of the missile pro- 
gram, isn’t it? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; that is a part of it, the ground-to-air 
defense—it is the Army air defense of the United States and all the 
cities and installations. 

Mr. Brooxs. The other day some young fellow just casually told 
me—he is in the establishment—about Pittsburgh there. He said 
that the Army is putting up, I think, four units around the city of 
Pittsburgh, all of them being missile units to defend the vital installa- 
tions there in Pittsburgh. Now, what occurred to me at the time— 
why can’t—of course, that is a part of your expanded pentomic pro- 
gram. It is to reduce the size of the division, but then to take on 
the additional obligations of that type of defense for the country; 
isn’t that right ? 

Secretary Brucker. It is. And we have those Nike battalions all 
around the country. As rapidly as we can, we intend to have the 
National Guard take over installations. 
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Mr. Brooks. That is the point I was going to ask you about. 

Secretary Brucker. And that I had in mind very definitely in 
connection with these—— 

Mr. Brooks. Now, how are you going to defend cutting the guard 
in the face of the fact that this additional obligation, which is so 
vital to the defense of the country, is going to be turned over to it in 
the future? 

(Secretary Bicker nods.) 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, you are not trying to defend it, but I just 
want to know what arguments are advanced in the face of that to 
reduce the guard. 

Secretary Brucker. Well, the arguments that are advanced on the 
other side are that this does not have as high a priority as the things 
which are the ICBM’s and the IRBM’s, the Polaris, and all of the 
so-called long-range missiles—the Air Force B-52’s and other things, 
which, of course, have been stressed. So, the argument is very plain 
on the other side; that they have to have the money for the modern 
equipment of that type, and they feel that there is not sufficient funds 
upon which to continue this type. I have engaged in that discussion 
over many months, so I think I know about all the arguments on the 
other side. 

Mr. Brooks. I just want to say it is difficult to me to understand a 
low priority for the handling of the défense of the American cities 
by using a Nike battalion around these critical tar gets in the United 
States. 

Secretary Brucker. That has been pointed out. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. Mr. Secretary, what has ever happened to the 
general thought that we have had down through many years that as 
the Regular ‘Establishment goes dowh the Reserves go up? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, T have heard that cone ept t and can under- 
stand the reason why some might say that that is good. I have never 
heard that that should be done at the expense of the Regular Estab- 
lishment at a time when the Regular Establishment has determined, or 
at least recommended, that its strength should be held at a fixed 
amount. 

And I most certainly feel that in this climate at the present time we 
in the Regular service—and I have to look at the Regular and also 
the National Guard and the United States Army Reserve; they are 
all three a part and parcel of the Army. We must not at this juncture 
consider robbing Peter to pay Paul. It would be very poor military 
psychology, and would be a lack of balance if we stressed only one 
type of forces and forgot that it is a balanced thing that we have to 
have, and it shouldn’t be either at the expense of the other. That is 
why I have not at any time forsaken my recommendation with respect 
to the Reserve components. 

In other words, my recommendation was not made in the vacuum 
about 925,000 for the Army. It was made for both, because I felt 
that it was a balanced military program and not a question of whether 
one should go down and the other up, or something of that kind, but 
that the strength that is needed from a military standpoint should be 
there for all components and parts of it. 

Mr. Dreverrux. Well, you then haven’t any real explanation as to 
why both groups are going dowx—you mean as far as the Department 
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of Defense is concerned, the Regulars and the Reserves, except that 
it still keeps it more or less in balance. 

Secretary Brucker. That was their general—I suppose that was 
their general idea, because this is 10 percent of 1 million, and cut it to 
900,000, and now to 870,000, and this is 10 percent in the Reserves and 
that is cut to 630,000. Now, that is not perhaps fair to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for me to say that, without saying that that is simply 
a thumbnail computation, but that their reason is much stronger than 
that on the other side. They say in this climate they have to consider 
all of the services—the Army, Navy, and the Air Force, and that they 
have to consider all of the modernization, and with the money they 
have at their disposal—they have only so much with which to do, and 
must, of course, carefully consider what they can give us. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, have you any idea what it will cost to moth- 
ball all of this Reserve and National Guard equipment that is pres- 
ently on hand? We were talking about the costs if we continue with 
the 400,000 and the 300,000 structure, that it would cost $87 million ? 

(Secretary Brucker nods.) 

Mr. Deverrux. Now, what will it cost. to mothball the equipment 
that is presently in the hands of the Reserve units? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t have any figure for that. 

Mr, Deverrux. Have you anything on that ? 

Secretary Brucker. | don’t know as to mothballing or to what ex- 
tent it would. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether this is the 
time to go into it, but I think that we should be rebriefed on just 
exactly what the proposals are. Because in our last executive session 
we had some statements made by the witnesses. I passed out some 
questions to the Army and asked for answers to those questions. 

Mr. Smart. Just arrived. 

Mr. Devereux. Just arrived ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you wish to take a little time to look over your 
answers? 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to look over those answers. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Van Zandt, while Mr. Devereux is looking them 
over. 

Then I am going to recognize Mrs. St. George. She has asked me 
after that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Where is she? 

Mr. Brooks. She is right there. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brooxs. Go ahead with your question, then. We will recog- 
nize Mrs. St. George later. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, what is the life of your “ack-ack” 
guns that surround these industrial centers? Batteries, I am talking 
about. About 3 years, weren’t they ? 

Secretary Brucker. No; a little more than that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Five? 

Secretary Brucker. Four or five. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What would you expect to be the life of the Nike 
batteries ? 

Secretary BRucKER. ———————-. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. When the enemy has capabilities of using missiles, 
then what position will the Nike batteries play, or occupy # 

Secretary Brucker. They will occupy very much the same position 
they do now, except they will be augmented by the antimissile missile 
batteries : 

Then these Nike-Hercules batteries will be in local support, 














Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, when this day arrives, of course, then the 
other branches of the service will have missile capabilities, also. 
Secretary Brucker. I assume so. 


Mr. Van Zanpt. Including the long-range and the intermediate, 


and so forth. 

(Secretary Brucker nods.) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, is it not true from a cost standpoint that the 
missile will be consuming a great percentage of the defense dollar at 
that time? 

Secretary Brucker. They will. As they come in, they are going to 
take more and more of the defense dollars. 

Mr. Van Zanot. The President said in his budget message, did he 
not, that in 1953 we were spending 3 cents out of the defense dollars 
for missiles? In 1957, I think he said 17 cents. In 1959—in 1958, 24 
cents. And I think someone told me the other day we are going to 
spend 29 cents in fiscal 1959. 

So as the missiles move in, they are naturally going to have to dis- 
place this conventional type of equipment. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, to an extent. There comes, of course, a 
time when a balance is struck between men and material and how ex- 
pensive it is. It is more expensive, of course, to get the missiles and 
more expensive at the beginning of the getting of the missiles. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Sure. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, when the antimissile missile comes in, is it ex- 
pected that the National Guard, augmenting the present missile pro- 
gram, will take over that duty, too? 

Secretary Brucker. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, the antimissile missile—you prob- 
ably know my position on it already. I think I have spoken out 
several times. 














But as I said in the beginning, I am confused and I am disturbed. 
Maybe I am listening to the wrong people. But I have listened to 
these people now for a good many years, and they told us they would 
give us the A-bomb, and they did, and they said they would give us 
the hydrogen weapon, and they did. They said they would give us 
the warhead for missiles, and they have done that. I just can’t be- 
lieve that they are kidding anybody when they tell us about a military 
machine 5 years, 10 years, and 15 years hence. 

So I am confused all through these hearings. For that reason, I 
am afraid that we are making a mistake in our approach to some of 
these things. 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Secretary, I would like to come back to Mr. Philbin’s question, 
because yesterday, in listening to these governors, especially the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maryland, he was very emphatic in saying that 
the question of guard strength was ay in the hands of the 
States and of the State governors. Now, for that reason, I can’t 
quite understand what the position is in cutting down the strength 
of the guard, and I would like your answer to that question. 

Secretary Brucker. The guard is the National Guard, with the 
emphasis upon the defense of the Nation. It, of course, is raised 
under the power of Congress, in the constitutional provision to raise 
armies and to provide for them. But it is, after all, a Federal force 
in the sense that we pay for it, that you authorize it, and that you 
provide for it. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Well, right there, do we pay for it entirely? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, with the men, the pay, the equipment 
and the guns and the missiles and all. But, as to the armories, of 
course, there is a percentage in which the Federal Government and 
the State join in the armories locally. 

Secretary Miiton. The States put up about $53 million a year. 

Secretary Brucker. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. If the gentlewoman will yield, I think the Governor 
of Illinois yesterday said that his State put up nearly $3 million, 
as against $4 million that the United States put up on their program. 

Secretary Brucker. Very well. You, as a Member of Congress, 
or the Congress, have the power to raise the funds or whatever is 
necessary to provide for the support—the pay and the equipment 
and all that—for the guard. The guard, of course, is raised—beg 
pardon? 

(Secretary Milton confers with the Secretary.) 

Secretary Brucker. I am informed by one of my military associates 
here that the ratio is 1 State dollar to about 6 Federal dollars, in 
that operation. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. Now, back to what I was saying. The guard, 
of course, historically, is a very important instrument of national 
defense. The concept was, of course, that each State should have a 
part in the national defense. By reason of having been governor 
of a State, I was at one time commander in chief of a National Guard, 
and I know something about it. 

Now, with respect to the function, what happens is this: The Na- 
tional Guard and the United States Army Reserve are integrated 
into the structure of the United States Army. They are a part of 
it. They complement it and supplement it as to the nature of it, and 
they do the things that are necessary to prepare for war. The big 
objective, of course, is that, in case of emergency, it is a National 
Guard and may be called into the Federal service by the President. 

Now, with respect to its relation here: From the very beginning, 
in order to have this integration complete, it has been the function of 
the Regular Establishment, what is called the Active Army, to pro- 
vide a plan for its own military instruction for divisions and units, 
and so on, and also a plan for the military units of the National Guard 
and the United States Army Reserve. That plan is considered by 
the Active Army upon the basis of what is best in an overall defense 
or offense for the Nation. The Regular Army, or the Active Army, 
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as we call it, works on that continuously; I mean as to what is the 
best operation. 

About 2 years ago, General Taylor and the others in the staff con- 
ceived and adopted and received my approval for what was called 
the pentomic divisions, That meant that the Army was modernizing 
its whole structure and abandoning the idea and the concepts of the 
— and going to the new streamlined pentomic concept of having 5, 

“penta,” as it is called—5, instead of a triangular division or a 
aadamanion in the old days—to have a 5-sided or 5-unit or battle- 
group division for the purpose of making that the military basis for 
the country. 

That was tried out by what we call our Conarc—our Continental 
Army Command. It is located at Fort Monroe, and has charge of 
all of our six continental armies. And they, under their instruction 
and under the field tests and the rest, took General Taylor’s plan and 
field tested it. They took it to Europe and to Korea and tested it. 
And it was brought back, with the result that General Taylor recom- 
mended it, and I issued the order that that should be it. 

Now, in the meantime and since that has been adopted—and, by the 
way, the last unit has now been completely modernized, so that you 
can say it is a pentomic Active Army. Now, with that went the 
question of the streamlining of the other units—the National Guard 
and the United States Army Reserve—because it would do no good 
if they had one concept based upon the old theory and the Active 
Army was to have those units integrated with it in fighting—would 
have the new concept. for the pentomic divisions. 

So, during the last year, since this became very evident, that the 
pentomic concept was not only a success in operation but was some- 
thing that we had to have around the world now in order to move, 
the Army was authorized by the Chief of Staff, with my permission, 
to conduct a study for the purpose of finding out how this could be 
adopted by the National Guard and the U SAR with the least altera- 
tion and the minimum of disturbance or turbulence in those two 
groups. 

They worked on that for about a year now, the entire staff—logistics 
and personnel; everybody having a part in it. And in December 
they finally arrived at what the Active Army Staff said was a pretty 
good idea. I think prior to that it was, but at least by that time. 
And, under the law, it is required that there be what we call the 
Section 5 Committee and the Reserve Forces structure, as a Reserve 
Forces Policy Board in the Department of Defense. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. That they should likewise take a look at this. 
It doesn’t say that they have power to veto it, but that they should 
take a look at it. And that was done. And all these agencies have 
taken a look. I take it for granted—maybe you know ‘such people 
as General Sverdrup? 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Yes; we heard from him. 

Secretary Brucker. Of the Reserve Forces, and General Harrison, 
and others, of the National Guard. 

Mrs. Sr. George. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. And General Erickson, who is our fine, very- 
long-term service officer, who is here today, by the way, from the 
National Guard Bureau. 
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So this plan has been coming along and coming up to the Chief of 
Staff. And the Chief of Staff heard it sometime in the latter part 
of December, and again upon his return from Europe. And, finally, 
just 214 weeks ago, he cleared it and sent it on to my office for my 
approval. 

I called in the various segments or elements of the different services. 
The Regular Army, of course, was called in; the National Guard, 
General Erickson, General McGowan—General Erickson was absent 
on one occasion, and General McGowan is the other officer. Both of 
them are here today. General Harrison called on me, and he had 
been in consultation with General Taylor. All coming up and look- 
ing to the question of what to do with the plan that has been 
presented. 

Now, the plan has two parts to it. The first part is to streamline 
it so that it parallels precisely and completely the tailoring of the 
Regular Army pentomic concept. That involves quite a lot of units 
of difference. Then it is also tailored on a plan of getting rid of 
some of the units which are considered to be obsolescent or not as 
necessary for immediate deployment as are needed for an active 
establishment with all the units present. 

Now we come to it. 

I heard the people who were there on the subject, both the Reserve— 
National Guard component and Reserve Army component and also the 
active-service component. And I determined there were a lot of 
things that had to be done before I lent my approval to it. I don’t 
need to go into detail about it, except to say that I have not yet acted 
upon this plan in any way, either adversely or favorably. But the 
matter is still pending in my office. 

Now, it is my duty, before I place this in operation—not before I 
approve it, but before I place it in operation, if I do, as Secretary of 
the Army—to take this up under the statute with the governors of 
the 48 States of the Union. Of course, I would do that through 
representative officers who would go to the States and sit down and 
lay it out before them. And it is my duty to consult with all of them 
and to get from them, as the statute says, their approval of certain 
things in connection with it. 

I think the statute is very plain on it. It says, “However,” in the 
statute, meaning that it is a limitation upon the statute— 
no change in the branch, organization, or allotment of a unit located entirely 
within the State may be made without the npproval of its governor. 

So, there are limitations upon this, which I intend, of course, to 
observe. But somebody has to get a thing initiated and started, and 
that somebody, of course, is the Staff, to get it to me to get an approval, 
and, before I approve it, nothing can be sent to the State, but, when 
I do approve it, if I do, or any part of it, or approve it with amend- 
ments, then I intend, of course, to follow that statute and to send my 
representatives to the governor of every State so that he has an oppor- 
tunity to see what the change would be and how it would be conducted. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That does answer the question, to a very great 
extent, and in a most interesting way. But my point, Mr. Secretary, 
was this: Of course I realize from your testimony that you are not 
in favor or were not, let us say, in favor of cutting the guard below 
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400,000. It is also my unceestanding that that would satisfy the 
governors; that they would be satisfied with a strength of 400,000. 

Now, what I am trying to get at is: What power has the Defense 
Department, let us say, or the Federal Government, to cut the guard 
below 400,000 if that is not the will of the governors of the 48 States, 
as expressed to us? 

Now, there might be 1 governor in 1 State who would be glad to 
see the guard cut. That, I don’t know. We didn’t hear every gov- 
ernor. But, certainly, we heard from a good many. And that was 
their expression. And they backed it up with the legal right, which 
is what I want to clear up in my own mind. 

Secretary Brucker. On the legal-right side—and I think Mr. 
Philbin also is interested in that 

Mrs. Sr. Grorae. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. There is no legal right on the part of the 
State to any figure or to any number or to any dollars. It is within 
your right. The Congress has the sole right. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Well, that is what I think we should get clear. 

Secretary Brucker. Now, the Department of Defense has, as my 
superior, the right to tell me whether or not they will grant a recom- 
mendation or withhold it or decline it or modify it or amend it. So 
that, when my recommendation—and it depends entirely upon the 
Department of Defense, as to what they do with my recommendation. 

Mrs. St. George nods. ) 

Secretary Brucker. When I recommend the amount of 400,000 for 
the National Guard and 300,000 for the United States Army Reserve, 
that is a matter that is not as simple as the numbers, but also, the 
dollars that are involved in the support of that, which the Department 
of Defense has a right, a legal right to alter and amend my recom- 
mendation or my proposed budget, because the Department of Defense 
is the one that sends it to the Bureau of the Budget. Then the Bureau 
of the Budget has a right, also, to alter or change before the recom- 
mendation goes in. So that the States, as such, are interested, as we 
all are, in seeing that they have the National Guard. And I have been 
in that same position myself. The States are to that extent, also— 
those who are, as I was in my position—asking, and not the ones to 
grant or to limit. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Right. 

Secretary Brucker. The granting power is in the hands of Con- 
gress, and all of the rest of us who make recommendations, to the very 
top, have to finally come to the Congress to establish it. 

The number is established, of course, by the appropriations. Be- 
cause, unless you appropriate for the 400,000, why, of course 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. That is right. 

Secretary Brucker. Whatever number is set up is just a number on 
the wall until you implement it with the money. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Will the gentlewoman yield ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I yield, certainly. 

Mr. Van Zanort. Mr. Secretary, what will happen if the governors 
of the several States refuse to accept the reorganization plan of the 
Secretary of Defense after it has your approval? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, that isn’t tied in with this 400,000 im- 
mediately. And I know there may be some little misunderstanding 
there, so I want to clear that, if I may. The two things are coming 
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at the same time. I mean the Army plan for a troop structure or what 
we call our order of battle—and that is what this is—an order of 
battle. At the same time that that has been studied by the Army came 
this reduction to the 630,000 instead of 700,000. And it is apt to be 
confusing. Because the cutting of the number of units relates to the 
matter of the structure or the troop basis—the battle basis—the battle 
plan, so to speak. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Right. 

Secretary Brucker. And that is a matter that we would have to 
take up, no matter what happened, as soon as we wanted and found we 
had the pentomic-division concept—we would have to take that up 
with the governors and see whether they had any objection, and so on, 
and how we could allocate this thing, and we intend to do it. 

Now, the other matter of 400,000 is related to this extent, that if 
there are less people to put into this, then of course, there are less units 
and less in units, and so on, But the two must be very carefully de- 
lineated in your mind and kept separate in your thinking, as to which 
and to what extent the Army is operating with the governors. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. We are operating with the governors on the 
matter of the troop structure, that is order of battle, to get their ap- 
proval, if we do, with regard to the pentomic concept as it goes along, 
7 we expect to get their approval to everything—it is fair, and 
night. 

And if they do not approve, of course we want to know it. But 
if there is something they don’t like, they certainly have a right to 
protest, remonstrate, veto, and all the rest. 

And it is a matter for you to know about. 

Now, with respect to the numbers, and that is the number of 400,000, 
and their allocable part of it, they also have a right to protest and 
suggest and recommend and so on. 

After all, those things are addressed to Congress and to your power 
to appropriate. Does that also answer your question ? 

Mr. Puirsrin. Yes. 

There was another provision to my question, and that was to try to 
elicit your opinion, if I might, as to the impact of these reductions, 
proposed changes, on the morale of the guard and the reactions among 
the public, which have been in our observations so strong and vigorous. 

Secretary Brucker. Well now 

Mr. Puttprn. I didn’t want to press it—of course, we are in execu- 
tive session. I wouldn’t want to press that question if it were at all 
embarrassing to you. 

Secretary Brucker. No, it isn’t embarrassing. 

Mr. Puiter. I respect and value your opinions always, and I 
would like to have your views, if you feel free to give them. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Philbin, I am never embarrassed by trying 
to get at the truth of a situation. I am sure if I fall by the wayside, 
it will be all right, from that standpoint. When it comes to the 
morale that affects the numbers, if here is a cut from 700,000 to 
630,000, there isn’t any doubt about the fact that there is going to be 
a morale factor in that. 

T am not talking about the number, in cutting it. 

Because the guard and the USAR, as recently as the last session of 
Congress—you will remember, I came before you as a suppliant, and 
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asked you, and you were very kind and did what I asked, and that 
was to give us the 6 months’ training. I told you we would do a good 
job, as ood as we could, with the money that we had. And we “did. 
And we started out and I think it can be said, that b: arring individual 
instances, the 6-month program has been pretty good. 

I am still in favor of that, and I hate to see a program that started, 
with all the promise and the benefit to the country, to get young men 
to have military service, and to like it and to be ready to defend their 
country—I still think that is a pretty good program and I would like 
to see it continue. 

Now there isn’t any doubt about the fact that when you push that 
way and then something drops out, that the difference of 70,000 
relates itself very carefully to that whole program, much more than 
its proportion of the total. You see what I mean ? 

(Mr. Philbin nods.) 

Secretary Brucker. So we had that all in mind, and Secretary 
Milton and I have been in contact with your chairman. We have 

talked about this from time to time. And my was in my mind, with 

regard to this recommendation. Because it, of course, flew in the 
face of what I told you a year ago, that I w cinta to see the 6-month 
program backed up and Supported and strengthened, and get these 
young men in there. They are doing a great job with it. So to that 
extent it will, and there will be other morale aspects, but in my book 
that is perhaps one of the worst, let’s say. Let’s come to the other 
side of it, and that is what would be the effect of the troop structure 
changes. In my opinion, it would help to have the troop structure 
changed in the guard to pentomic, because it would modernize it. 

It would give the young men in the guard, the officers and the men, 
the feeling ‘that they were modern, that they were doing the thing 
that would help the country and that they weren’t in any “other sense 
obsolescent or obsolete. 

The guard has never been obsolete, nor has the USAR. But we 
want to keep them right up. And I think it would help their morale 
in the end to have that, providing that this cut was not arbitrary or 
not for the purpose of any punitive or abusing power or something 
of that kind, but addressed itself to the job to be done, and could be 
honestly sold on that basis. I would say it would be a good thing, 
to that extent. 

Now, I realize there will be some feeling about it. I know it has 
been presented to me that it takes away six of the divisions that the 
National Guard had been counting on, and what States are you going 
to take them away from, and they are going to feel bad, and it is 
going to be a touchy problem. 

I realize that. I have to face things like that. And I realize there 
is no short way or easy way to make everybody like the Secretary of 
the Army or for me to be popular. 

But we have to face things like that, and we have to try to allocate 
them on some fair basis. 

Now, Major General McGowan was very fair on that subject, in a 
discussion, and said he recognized the difficulties that the Secretary 
had in that respect and felt there were some alternates that we ought 
to consider. I said, “General McGowan, if you will just get General 
Erickson and come in, my door is open to you any day, if you can find 
some solution on this.” 
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But we have been told that we have been cut a certain number of 
divisions and it has to come and we have to modernize. These things 
have to come. We have to face it. And that is where it stands right 
at the moment. 

Mr. Puitern. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I realize the time is running out on us, 
and I don’t usually use much time, as you know, but I would like to 
pursue this thought for just a very few moments. 

Let me see if I understand these figures, Mr. Secretary. You re- 
quested, as I understand it, 925,000 for the Regular Army 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. But the budget only provides for 870,000? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did I understand you correctly that if you had 
6,700 more than the 870,000, that you could probably train 400,000 
National Guard men and 300, 000 Reserves / 

Secretary Brucker. We could furnish the trainers that would take 
up the 6-month trainees that they need. And of course, we do the 
trainlnag-—— 

Mr. Morris. Of course, what you would then have to have would 
be 876,700 to accomplish that; is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Well, it isn’t quite that simple, but it is all 
right, if you put that figure. That is what we would need in addi- 
tion if we were going to consider only that job. 

There are so many other things that have to be taken into con- 
sideration in a thing of that kind that I would be very reluctant to 
say that that is all I need. 

I would say it to you rather this way, Mr. Morris. 

I know you mean this all right. To do that part of the job, if iso- 
lated from the rest, would take 6,700 added to the 870,000 for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

But you would really like to have 925,000; is that correct 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Now, let me pursue 

Secretary Brucker. I did before, so I might as well say now. 

Mr. Morris. I would say that, definitely, I, as 1 member—I might 
not have much force, but, as 1 member, I would be for your recom- 
mendation, of 925,000. And I will tell you why. I will use just a 
few moments for this. 

In the first place, I think the people of this country do not feel 
safe. They definitely do not feel safe when we cut the Army, the 
National Guard, or the Reserve, down to a point where they just have 
an efficient operating service without any reserve whatsoever. Now, 
let me give you this little experience in my life, and I think it is 
apropos here; I believe that it is. 

I was practically raised in a courtroom. I was admitted to the 
bar to practice law at the age of 21. I was elected court clerk at that 
age. I served 4 years as a prosecuting attorney. I was in the private 
practice of law for 10 years. I was a district judge for about 12 
years of my life. I have been around the courthouse all of my life, 
practically, all of my adult life. You can’t go into any county in 
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this United States, ey) but what you will find the sheriff’s 
force, for instance, occasionally, some of them loafing. They will be 
playing cards or engaging in jokes and so on. wn | are ae 

ut you will find, if you will follow the sheriff and the deputy 
all through his life—you will find they are called out at nights. ‘Vhey 
have emergencies to meet. And, when you take it over the long 
pull, practically every one of those men do a day’s work. Then, in 
addition to that, they are subjected to hardships and rigors and dan- 
gers that the ordinary person is not subjected to. 

You take our fire departments over the country. In every city, and 
even town of any size, there is a fire department. If you will go 
down to the fire department, you will find that on many, many occa- 
sions those boys are sitting around, playing cards, and loafing. But 
when the fire breaks out, they are subjected to hazards and they are 
subjected to long, grueling hours, working all through the night. 
And, if it were not a valid thing to have a surplus there, the people 
wouldn’t support it. 

They have supported the sheriff’s office, they have supported the 
fire departments and other installations I could mention over these 
years, and they have found that it is economical to do so. 

Therefore, 1 think—I am sure your pentomic conception must be 
correct, but I would say that you need some surplus over and above 
just your ordinary operation of your pentomic conception there. But 
you need some surpluses to put out a fire which would be far more 
eee to our Nation than just a local fire breaking out. 

herefore, I feel that you are making a serious mistake by cutting 
that down. Then this last thought, and I shall conclude. For in- 
stance, out our way, I am in a cyclonic part of the United States. 
We have had cyclones ever since i was a kid. Some of my dearest 
friends have been killed in cyclones, and I have seen millions of dol- 
lars of property destroyed by cyclones. We just don’t feel safe out 


where lam. I regret to say that even the other areas of the United 
States are now having cyclones that we have had for many long 
years. 


But we don’t feel safe in Oklahoma with a reduction of our National 
Guard. Because, when those cyclones occur, and they occur prac- 
tically every year, and sometimes they are of large, devastating 
force—not only that. 

And with this last thing I shall conclude, and tell you this little 
story about a fellow that was from western Texas and went to New 
York, and they were talking about rainfall. This fellow from New 
York said, “We have an annual rainfall of 40 inches. How much do 

ou have?” And he said, “Ordinarily, we have about 15 or 16, but,” 

e said, “we had good rainfall this year.” He said, “We had 20 
inches of rainfall.” He said, “I know we did, because 1 remember the 
night it fell.” 

Now, the point is we not only have cyclones but we have floods out 
there, and we have other things, that we just absolutely do not feel safe 
unless we have a good National Guard to take care of those emer- 
gencies. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 
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Mr. Winstep. May I ask one question on this legal right? 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me suggest this now. I thought it would be ap- 
propriate for the subcommittee to go into executive session 3 or 4 
minutes to see what more information they want, if any. Go ahead 
and ask your question, and then we will go into executive session. I 
ask nobody to leave. 

Mr. Winsteap. On the legal right, Mr. Secretary, if the Congress 
approved and appropriated the money for 400,000 and the governors 
unanimously endorse it, the President of the United States, through 
the Bureau of Budget, still has a legal right, whether I like it or not, 
however, to freeze that fund, and not release the funds to support the 
400,000, but has the legal right under the Constitution to freeze that 
fund at 360,000 if he sees fit, through the Bureau of the Budget; isn’t 
that right ? 

Secretary Brucker. He has the legal right. 

Mr. Winsteap. The point I am—— 

Secretary Brucker. Through the Bureau of Budget, yes. As to 
ae would happen if the Congress did this, I wouldn’t want to 
predict. 

Mr. Winsteap. No. I understand, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Brooxs. You ought to give them a chance. 

Mr. Winsteap. But the point I am making is this: After all, he 
does have a legal right, and the point I would like to make—to get 
the pressure off the Army sometimes—and a lot of our troubles occur 
in the Bureau of Budget, such as the armory construction and a lot of 
other things, as well as with the Congress and the Army itself. 

I am not asking you for a comment. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to use more time, but I 
don’t think he has the legal right under the Constitution, I might 
be in error, but I don’t think he does. [Chorus of “Yes.” ] 

Mr. Brooks. I think we have a duty to do here, regardless of that. 
I think we can weigh that question for the time being. 

Mr. WInsteEap. That one point I wanted to make: Even though— 
and I believe the Congress will—but even though we appropriate the 
money for 400,000, which I think we will, and I am certainly going 
to fight for it, with some other benefits, too, that is no guaranty that 
they are fully going to have 400,000. 

Mr. Smart. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, then, the subcommittee will 
go into executive session for a few moments. ' 

Mr. Secretary, we appreciate very much your coming here. 

Secretary Brucker. You want me to remain ? 

Mr. Brooxs. No. I think you are through there. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. I appreciate all your 
courtesy. ; 

Mr. Brooxs. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Smarr. At this point in the record, the chairman would like 
to file the letter which he received this morning from the Army, fur- 
nishing the answer to the question which he had previously asked of 
General Abrams. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1958. 
Hon. OveRTON BROOKS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, 
House Armed Services Committee. 

DrEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed is a reply to your question to General Abrams 
which appears on page 106 of the transcript of hearings on Monday, February 
24, 1958. 

Sincerely, 
J. H. MICHAELIs, 
Major General, GS, Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


Question: “Whether or not it is better to spend more money with your 
Reserve and your Guard Establishment than it is to spend that money in the 
Regular Establishment, or rearrange it?’ 

Answer: Any consideration of whether it is better to spend relatively more 
money on a particular component of the Army Establishment must include con- 
sideration of the Army’s mission and the capabilities of each of the components 
to accomplish the mission. 

The security of the United States is contingent upon the Nation’s ability to 
deter both limited and general war and, if deterrence fails, to defeat aggression 
as quickly as possible. 

The Army’s contribution to an effective deterrent posture depends, to a large 
extent, on visible strength in being, strategically located, ready to engage in 
combat. In addition, the Army must possess sufficient structure to reinforce 
deployed units, if necessary, and provide a mobilization and training base 

If deterrence fails, the forward deployed Army forces will, of course, be the 
first forces engaged in combat occurring in the areas in which they are deployed. 
However, local aggressions may well occur in areas in which we do not have 
forward deployed United States Army forces. Further, in no area in which 
we have forward deployed forces are they completely adequate to undertake 
sustained combat operations. Therefore, there must exist, in the United States, 
a strategic Army Reserve ready to reinforce immediately either our own forward 
deployed forces or the indigenous forces of our allies in the trouble area. The 
size and composition of the reinforcements which would ultimately be required 
would depend on the nature and location of the aggression, but their movement 
must be initiated in a matter of hours or days in order to be effective. 

Reserve component units, even those well manned and highly trained, will, 
upon mobilization, still require various periods of time for mobilization and 
training prior to entry into combat. As a consequence, the Reserve components 
cannot provide the immediate readiness capability required to implement na- 
tional policy and approved war plans. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that the requirements for both our forward 
deployed forces and the initial reinforcing units, as well as for the initial mo)ili- 
zation and training base, must be provided by the active Arm‘, and it world 
be impossible to fill these requirements by additional expenditures on the Re- 
serve components. Available resources must be apportioned to achieve the 
proper balance within all components of the Army Establishment in view of 
capabilities and assigned missions. 

The resources available have been apportioned to support, in the most effi- 
cient manner, the categories of forces required. Reapportionment of the avail- 
able resources to increase the Reserve components would cause a corresponding 
reduction in the readiness of the Army to fulfill its primary mission. 


(Whereupon, at 11:52 a. m., the subcommittee proceeded in execu- 


tive session. ) 
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